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Tas  name  of  Lee  iB  belored  and  respected  throughcmt 
the  world.  Uen  of  all  parties  and  opinions  nnite  in  this 
Bentiment,  not  only  those  who  ihooght  and  fonght  with 
him,  hot  those  most  -violently  opposed  to  his  political  views 
and  career.  It  is  natural  that  his  own  people  should  love 
and  honor  him  as  their  great  leader  and  defender  in  a  Btmg- 
gle  of  intense  hittemess — that  his  old  enemies  shonld  sharo 
this  profound  r^ard  and  admiration  is  dne  solely  to  the 
character  of  the  iadividaaL  His  military  genios  will  al- 
ways be  conceded,  and  his  figure  remain  a  conspicnons 
landmark  in  history ;  but  tlus  does  not  account  for  the  fact 
that  his  very  enemies  love  the  man.  His  private  character 
is  the  origin  of  this  sentimeDt.  Tho  people  of  the  Korth, 
no  lees  than  the  people  of  the  South,  feel  that  Lee  was  truly 
great ;  and  the  harshest  critic  has  been  able  to  find  nothing 
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to  detract  from  this  view  of  him.  The  soldier  was  great, 
but  the  man  himiself  was  greater.  No  one  was  ever  sim- 
pler, truer,  or  more  honest.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  the  most.  Reserved  and  silent,  with  a  bearing 
of  almost  austere  dignity,  he  impressed  many  persons  as 
cold  and  unsympathetic,  and  his  true  character  was  long  in 
revealing  itself  to  the  world.  To-day  all  men  know  what 
his  friends  knew  during  his  life — that  under  the  grave  ex- 
terior of  tlie  soldier,  oppressed  with  care  and  anxiety,  beat 
a  warm  and  kindly  heart,  full  of  an  even  extraordinary 
gentleness  and  sweetness ;  that  the  man  himself  was  not 
cold,  or  stiff,  or  harsh,  but  patient,  forbearing,  charitable 
under  many  trials  of  his  equanimity,  and  magnanimous 
without  effort,  from  the  native  impulse  of  his  heart.  Friend 
and  foe  thus  to-day  regard  him  with  much  the  same  senti- 
ment, as  a  genuinely  honest  man,  incapable  of  duplicity  in 
thought  or  deed,  wholly  true  and  sincere,  inspired  always 
under  all  temptations  by  that  prisca  fides  which  purifies 
and  ennobles,  and  resolutely  bent,  in  the  dark  hour,  as  in  the 
bright,  on  the  full  performance  of  his  duty.  "  Duty  is  the 
sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  he  wrote  to  his  son ;  and, 
if  we  add  that  other  august  maxim,  "  Human  virtue  should 
be  equal  to  human  calamity,"  we  shall  have  in  a  few  words 
a  summary  of  the  principles  which  inspired  Lee. 

The  crowning  grace  of  this  man,  who  was  thus  not  only 
great  but  good,  was  the  humility  and  trust  in  God,  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  character.  Upon  this  point  we 
shall  quote  the  words  of  a  gentleman  of  commanding  in- 
tellect, a  bitter  opponent  of  the  South  in  the  war : 

"  Lee  is  worthy  of  all  praise.    As  a  man,  he  was  fearless  among 
men.    As  a  soldier,  he  had  no  superior  and  no  equal.    In  the  course 
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of  Nitore  mj' career  on  earth  ma;  bood  torminate.  God  grant  that, 
wben  the  da;  of  m;  death  shall  come,  I  mn;  look  up  to  Heaven  with 
that  confidence  and  &ith  which  the  life  and  character  of  Itobert  E. 
Lee  gave  him.  Ho  died  trosting  in  God  as  a  good  man,  trith  n  good 
life,  and  a  pure  conscience," 

He  had  liVed,  as  he  died,  with  this  supreme  trust  in  an 
overruling  nnd  mercifii!  Providence ;  and  this  Bentiment, 
pervading  his  whole  being,  was  the  origin  of  that  angnBt 
calmness  with  which  he  greeted  the  most  crushing  disasters 
of  his  military  career.  His  faith  and  hnmble  trust  sustained 
him  after  the  war,  when  the  wocB  of  the  South  wellnigh 
broke  his  great  spirit ;  and  he  calmly  expired,  as  a  weary 
child  falls  asleep,  knowing  that  its  father  is  near. 

Of  this  eminent  soldier  and  man  whose  character  o£fbrB 
eo  great  an  example,  a  memoir  is  attempted  in  tliis  volome. 
The  work  will  necessarily  Le  "  popular "  rather  than  full 
ind  elaborate,  as  the  pablie  and  private  correBpondence  of 
Lee  are  not  at  this  time  accessible.  These  will  throw  a 
fbller  light  on  the  subject ;  but  sufficient  material  ia  at  the 
disposal  of  the  writer  to  enable  him  to  present  an  accurate 
likeness  of  Lee,  and  to  narrate  clearly  the  incidents  of  hiB 
career.  In  doing  so,  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  measure 
ont  fnll  justice  to  all — not  to  arouse  old  enmities,  which 
Bhonld  be  allowed  to  slomber,  but  to  treat  his  subject  with 
the  jndicial  moderation  of  the  student  of  history. 

A  few  words  will  terminate  this  preface.  The  voiume 
before  the  reader  was  b^nn  in  1866.  The  writer  first, 
however,  informed  General  Lee  of  his  design,  and  had  the 
honor  to  receive  from  him  in  reply  the  asBurance  that  the 
work  "  would  not  interfere  with  any  he  might  have  in  con- 
templation ;  he  had  not  written  a  line  of  any  work  as  yet. 
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and  might  never  do  bo  ;  but,  should  he  write  a  history  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  proposed 
work  would  be  rather  an  assistance  than  a  hinderance." 

As  the  writer  had  offered  promptly  to  discontinue  the 
work  if  it  were  not  agreeable  to  General  Lee,  this  reply 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  assurance  that  he  did  not 
disapprove  of  it.  The  composition  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted, and  the  work  laid  aside.  It  is  now  resumed  and 
completed  at  a  time  when  the  death  of  the  illustrious  sol- 
dier adds  a  new  and  absorbing  interest  to  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  his  character  or  career. 


II. 

THE    LEES   OF   VIBGINIA. 

The  Lees  of  Virginia  spring  from  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family  of  Essex,  in  England. 

Of  some  members  of  the  family,  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  a  brief  account  will  be  given.  The  origin  of 
an  individual  explains  much  that  is  striking  and  peculiar  in 
his  own  character ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  General  Lee 
inherited  many  of  the  traits  of  his  ancestors,  especially  of 
some  eminent  personages  of  his  name  in  Virginia. 

The  family  pedigree  is  traced  back  by  Lee,  in  the  life  of 
his  father,  to  Launcelot  Lee,  of  Loudon,  in  France,  who  ac- 
companied William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings,  which  subjected  England  to  the  sway  of  the 
Normans,  Launcelot  Lee,  like  others,  was  rewarded  by  lands 
wrested  from  the  subdued  Saxons.  His  estate  lay  in  Essex, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  known  concerning  him.    Lionel  Lee 
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Sb  U^dd  dxamg  tbe  zfigii  pf-Siehard  Ocsiir  de  Xion^  audi, 
irli0ii  the  kii^  went  oa  bis  ihiid  crasade^  in  the  year  1191^' 
Xiimel  Lee  ralaed  a  eqxap^x^j  of  £6ntlemc|Ei,  and  mafrfied 
witik  him  to  the  Holy  Xand.  Eis  career  there  was  difitinr 
gambed ;  he  displayed  special  gallantry  at  the  si^ge  of  Afir% 
and  for  this  he  received  a  BoUd  proof  of  King  BichardV 
approbation.  On  his  return  he  was  made  first  Earl  of  litch- 
field;  the  kpg  presented  him  with  the  estate  of  ^^IHtch- 
ley,''  whidi  became  the  name;iitarwar4  of  an  estate  of  the 
Lees  in  Yiigiiiia}  and,  whenha  di0d^t|ie  annor  whidi  he 
had  worn  itt  the  Holy  Land  was  plaeed  in  the  department  ' 
of  '^  Horse  Jjmory  "  in  the  great  Tower  of  London. 

The  name  of  Bidiard  Lee  is  next  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  foDowers  of  the  Earl  of  Snrrey  in  hia  expedition  across 
the  Scottish  border  in  1542.  Two  of  the  fimily  abont  this 
period  were  ^^  Knights  Oompa^ions  of  the  Garter/'  and  their 
banners,  with  the  Lee  arms  above,  were  suspended  in  St. 
Geoi^'fl  Chapel  in  Windsor  Castle.  The  coat-of-arms  was 
a  shield  ^^  band  sinister  battled  and  embattled,"  the  crest  a 
closed  visor  surmounted  by  a  squirrel  holding  a  nut.  The 
motto,  which  may  be  thought  characteristic  of  one  of  Gen- 
eral  Lee's  traits  as  a  soldier,  was,  "iTon  mccmttts  fuiv/rV^ 

Such  are  the  brief  notices  given  of  the  family  in  Eng- 
land.  They  seem  to  have  been  persons  of  high  character, 
and  often  of  distinction.  When  Eichard  Lee  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  founded  the  family  anew  there,  as  Launcelot,  the 
first  Lee,  had  founded  it  in  England,  he  brought  over  in  his 
veins  some  of  the  best  and  most  valiant  blood  of  the  great 
Norman  race. 

This  Sichard  Lee,  the  prinoeps  of  the  family  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  was,  it  seems,  like  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  strongly 
CavaKer  in  his  sentiments ;  indeed,  the  Lees  seem  always  to 
have  been  Cavalier.  The  reader  will  recall  the  stately  old 
representative  of  the  family  in  Scott's  "  Woodstock  " — Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley — who  is  seen  stalking  proudly 
through  the  great  apartments  of  the  palace,  in  his  laced 
doublet,  slashed  boots,  and  velvet  cloak,  scowling  darkly  at 
the  Puritan  intruders.  Sir  Henry  was  not  a  fanciful  per- 
son, but  a  real  individual ;  and  the  political  views  attributed 
to  him  were  those  of  the  Lee  family,  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  royal  cause  in  all  its  hours  of  adversity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Richard  Lee,  the  first  of  the  Virginia 
Lees,  was  an  ardent  monarchist.  He  came  over  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  returned  to  England,  bequeathing  all 
his  lands  to  his  servants;  he  subsequently  came  back  to 
Virginia,  however,  and  lived  and  died  there.  In  his  will  he 
styles  himself  "  Kichard  Lee,  of  Strafford  Langton,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  Esquire."  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  sought  refuge  in  Virginia  after  the  failure  of 
the  king's  cause,  or  was  tempted  to  emigrate  wdth  a  view 
to  better  his  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  Either  may 
have  been  the  impelling  motive.  Great  numbers  of 
Cavaliers  "  came  over "  after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  at 
Naseby;  but  a  large  emigration  had  already  taken  place, 
and  took  place  afterward,  induced  by  the  salubrity  of  the 
country,  the  ease  of  living,  and  the  cheapness  and  fertility 
of  the  lands  on  the  great  rivers,  where  families  impoverished 
or  of  failing  fortunes  in  England  might  "  make  new  settle- 
ments "  and  build  on  a  new  foundation.  This  would  amply 
account  for  the  removal  of  Kichard  Lee  to  Virginia,  and  for 
the  ambition  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with,  to  build 
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and  improve,  without  attributing  to  Iiim  any  apprehension 
of  probable  punishment  for  his  political  course.  Very  many 
families  had  the  first-named  motives,  and  commenced  to 
build  great  manor-houses,  which  were  never  finished,  or 
were  too  costly  for  any  one  of  their  descendants  to  possess. 
The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Pendleton  and  others,  overthrew  all  this ;  and  the  Lees,  like 
other  families,  now  possess  few  of  the  broad  acres  which 
their  ancestors  acquired. 

To  return,  however,  to  Eichard  Lee.  He  had  already 
visited  Virginia  in  some  official  capacity  under  the  royal 
governor.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  had  been  so  much 
pleased  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country,  that  he,  as 
we  have  said,  emigrated  finally,  and  cast  his  lot  in  the  new 
land.  He  brought  a  number  of  follo^vers  and  servants, 
and,  coming  over  to  Westmoreland  County,  in  the  North- 
em  Neck  of  Virginia,  "  took  up  "  extensive  tracts  of  land 
there,  and  set  about  building  manor-houses  upon  them. 

Among  these,  it  is  stated,  was  the  original  "  Stratford  " 
House,  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt,  how- 
ever, and  became  the  birthplace  of  Eichard  Henry  Lee, 
and  afterward  of  General  Eobert  E.  Lee.  We  shall  speak 
of  it  more  in  detail  after  finishing,  in  a  few  words,  our 
notice  of  Eichard  Lee,  its  founder,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Lee  family  in  Virginia.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of 
great  force  of  character  and  many  virtues — as  "  a  man  of 
good  stature,  comely  visage,  enterprising  genius,  sound 
head,  vigorous  spirit,  and  generous  nature."  Tliis  may  be 
suspected  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  epitaph ;  but,  of  his 
courage  and  energy,  the  proof  remains  in  the  action  taken 
by  him  in  connection  with  Charles  H.    Inheriting,  it  would 
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seem,  in  full  measure,  the  royalist  and  Cavalier  sentiments 
of  his  family,  he  united  with  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the 
royal  governor,  in  the  irregular  proclamation  of  Charles  H. 
in  Virginia,  a  year  or  two  before  his  reinstallment  on  the 
English  throne.  He  had  already,  it  is  reported  on  the  au- 
thority of  well-supported  tradition,  made  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Breda,  where  Charles  11.  was  then  in  exile, 
and  offered  to  erect  his  standard  in  Virginia,  and  proclaim 
him  king  there.  This  proposition  the  young  monarch  de- 
clined, shrinking,  with  excellent  good  sense,  from  a  renewal, 
under  less  favorable  circumstances,  of  the  struggle  which 
terminated  at  Worcester.  Lee  was,  therefore,  compelled  to 
return  without  having  succeeded  in  his  enterprise ;  but  he 
had  made,  it  seems,  a  very  strong  impression  in  favor  of 
Virginia  upon  the  somewhat  frivolous  young  monarch. 
When  he  came  to  his  throne  again,  Charles  IL  graciously 
wore  a  coronation-robe  of  Virginia  silk,  and  Virginia,  who 
had  proved  so  faithful  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  was 
authorized,  by  royal  decree,  to  rank  thenceforward,  in  the 
British  empire,  with  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
bear  upon  her  shield  the  motto,  "JS/i  dot  Virginia  guar- 

Kichard  Lee  returned,  after  his  unsuccessful  mission,  to 
the  Northern  Neck,  and  addressed  himself  thenceforward 
to  the  management  of  his  private  fortunes  and  the  affairs 
of  the  colony.  He  had  now  become  possessed  of  very  ex- 
tensive estates  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock 
Eivers  and  elsewhere.  Besides  Stratford,  he  owned  planta- 
tions called  "  Mocke  Neck,"  "  Mathotick,"  "  Paper-Maker's 
Neck,"  "War  Captain's  Neck,"  "Bishop's  Neck,"  and 
"  Paradise,"  with  four  thousand  acres  besides,  on  the  Po- 


■B/inlmt  bi  mtm^.^iMBfgntm^Ma&kaanaeaSAmbt- 
imtuA.waA  adur  MmBtL  :jB&i>Kmm  M-ibmiMtrttrtilm, 
Sfa^  .ODaiiiB,:«Dct  iimd  in.,  grant  .dagHiaeyind  oonalMck 
33ut  he  wmant  of  hif^  diiwoter,  «nd.of /note^  ^pbatjr 
filv.-aa  age  af  frae.  Hving  aiid  varldl7  tatdoiolfli,  hie  s0l  ■ 
■bows.  In  that  dogaroept  ite  beqneetfieJiiB  ■wl.^to  flat 
good  and  graoums  God  that  gare  it  me,  and  to  mj  bkued 
BT,  Jeras  Christ,  aaanredly  tmating,  in  and  by  ^a 
B  death  and  paasicn,  to  receive  Balvation." 

^Ute  attention  at  Uie  reader  hai  been  partioiilariy  called 
to  the  duawiter  and  oareer  ttf  Biehard  Z^  not  <mij  bev 
eadae  hewaa  the  fimnder  of'tibe  fiBDily  In  Tiiginia,  but 
beoaasethe  traits  of  the  indindnal  Teappear  Tery  ■peandi' 
maaitf  &l  ib»  great  addier.  wboae  lib  is  die  lalijeot  of  titda 
Totnine.  Tbo  ooolnesa,  ooniage,  energy,  and  wptitnde  fyt 
great  affidn,  irhich  marked  Bichard  Lee  in  the  eerenteenth 
eentnry,  were  namiatakably  present  in  the  character  of 
Bobert  E.  Leo  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  family  by  calling 
attention  to  th&t  great  group  of  celebrated  men  vho  illns- 
trated  the  name  in  the  days  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  ex- 
hibited the  family  characteristics  as  clearly.  These  were 
Bichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Chantilly,  the  famoas  orator  and 
atateaman,  who  moved  in  the  American  Congress  the  Dec- 
laration  of  Independence ;  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  a  scholar 
of  elegant  attainments  and  high  literary  accomplishments, 
who  CDgned,  with  his  more  renowned  brother,  the  Declara- 
tion ;  William  Lee,  who  became  Sheriff  of  London,  and 
ably  seconded  the  canse  of  the  colonies ;  and  Arthur  Lee, 
dipl<HnatiBt  and  representative  of  America  abroad,  where 
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he  displayed,  as  his  diplomatic  correspondence  indicates, 
untiring  energy  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies. 
The  last  of  these  brothers  was  Philip  Ludwell  Lee,  whose 
daughter  Matilda  married  her  second  cousin.  General  Henry 
Lee.  This  gentleman,  afterward  famous  as  "  Light-Horse 
Harry "  Lee,  married  a  second  time,  and  from  this  union 
sprung  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 


IIL 

GENEEAL    "LIGHT-HORSE   HARBY"    LEE. 

This  celebrated  soldier,  who  so  largely  occupied  the 
public  eye  in  the  Revolution,  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  as  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Lee  family,  and  as  the  father  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

He  was  bom  in  1756,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland — 
which  boasts  of  being  the  birthplace  of  "Washington,  Mon- 
roe, Richard  Henry  Lee,  General  Henry  Lee,  and  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Presidents,  statesmen,  and  soldiers — and, 
after  graduating  at  Princeton  College,  entered  the  army,  in 
1776,  as  captain  of  cavalry,  an  arm  of  the  service  afterward 
adopted  by  his  more  celebrated  descendant,  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  soon  displayed  military  ability  of  high 
order,  and,  for  the  capture  of  Paulus's  Hook,  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Congress.  In  1781  he  marched  with  his  "  Le- 
gion "  to  join  Greene  in  the  Carolinas,  carrying  with  him  the 
high  esteem  of  Washington,  who  had  witnessed  his  skilful 
and  daring  operations  in  the  Jerseys.  His  career  in  the  ar- 
duous campaigns  of  the  South  against  Comwallis,  and  the 
eflScient  commander  of  his  cavalry  arm.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
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may  be  best  understood  from  General  Greene's  dispatches, 
and  from  his  own  memoirs  of  the  operations  of  the  army, 
which  are  written  with  as  much  modesty  as  abiUty.  From 
these  it  is  apparent  that  the  small  body  of  the  "  Legion  " 
cavalry,  under  its  active  and  daring  commander,  was  the 
"  eye  and  ear  '*  of  Greene's  army,  whose  movements  it 
accompanied  everywhere,  preceding  its  advances  and  cover- 
ing its  retreats.  Few  pages  of  military  history  are  more 
stirring  than  those  in  Lee's  "  Memoirs  "  describing  Greene's 
retrograde  movement  to  the  Dan ;  and  this  alone,  if  the 
hard  work  at  the  Eutaws  and  elsewhere  were  left  out,  would 
place  Lee's  fame  as  a  cavalry  officer  upon  a  lasting  basis. 
The  distinguished  soldier  under  whose  eye  the  Virginian 
operated  did  full  justice  to  his  courage  and  capacity.  "  I 
believe,"  wrote  Greene,  "  that  few  officers,  either  in  Europe 
or  America,  are  held  in  so  high  a  position  of  admiration  as 
you  are.  Everybody  knows  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
you  as  an  officer,  and  you  know  I  love  you  as  a  friend.  No 
man,  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  had  equal  merit  with 
yourself."  The  officer  who  wrote  those  lines  was  not  a  cour- 
tier nor  a  diplomatist,  but  a  blunt  and  honest  soldier  who 
had  seen  Lee's  bearing  in  the  most  arduous  straits,  and 
was  capable  of  appreciating  military  ability.  Add  Washing- 
ton's expression  of  his  "  love  and  thanks,"  in  a  letter  written 
in  1789,  and  the  light  in  \vhich  he  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries will  be  understood. 

His  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department " 
is  a  valuable  military  history  and  a  very  interesting  book. 
The  movements  of  Greene  in  face  of  Comwallis  are  de- 
scribed with  a  precision  which  renders  the  narrative  valua- 
ble to  military  students,  and  a  picturesqueness  which  rivets 
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the  attention  of  the  general  reader.  From  these  memoirs  a 
very  clear  conception  of  the  writer's  character  may  be  de- 
rived, and  everywhere  in  them  is  felt  the  presence  of  a  cool 
and  dashing  nature,  a  man  gifted  with  the  mens  asqiui  in 
arduisy  whom  no  reverse  of  fortune  could  cast  down.  The 
fairness  and  courtesy  of  the  writer  toward  his  opponents  is 
an  attractive  characteristic  of  the  work,*  which  is  written 
with  a  simplicity  and  directness  of  style  highly  agreeable  to 
readers  of  judgment.f 

After  the  war  General  Henry  Lee  served  a  term  in  Con- 
gress ;  was  then  elected  Governor  of  Virginia ;  returned  in 
1799  to  Congress ;  and,  in  his  oration  upon  the  death  of 
Washington,  employed  the  well-known  phrase,  "First  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." He  died  in  Georgia,  in  the  year  1818,  having  made 
a  journey  thither  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

General  Henry  Lee  was  married  twice ;  first,  as  we  have 
said,  to  his  cousin  Matilda,  through  whom  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  old  family  estate  of  Stratford ;  and  a  second 
time,  June  18, 1793,  to  Miss  Anne  Hill  Carter,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  Carter,  Esq.,  of  "  Shirley,"  on  James  Eiver. 

The  children  of  this  second  marriage  were  three  sons  and 
two  daughters — Charles  Carter,  Robert  Edward^  Smith, 
Ann,  and  Mildred. 

*  See  his  obserrations  upon  the  source  of  his  successes  over  Tarleton,  Aill  of 
the  generous  spirit  of  a  great  soldier.  He  attributes  them  in  no  degree  to  his 
own  military  ability,  but  to  the  superior  character  of  his  large,  thorough-bred 
horses,  which  rode  over  Tarleton^s  inferior  stock.  He  does  not  state  that  the 
famous  "  Legion  *'  numbered  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  that  Tarleton 
commanded  a  much  larger  force  of  the  best  cavalry  of  the  British  army. 

f  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  preceded  by  a  life  of  the  author,  was  pub- 
lished by  General  Robert  £.  Lee  in  1869. 
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BtBona  Sdwabd  Lo  wm  bam  it  iStn^indi  iii,Vail^ 
mordand  Ooonty,  'Vugiius,  oa  the  IMi  of  JuiUBjr,  1807.* 

Btfow  piariwg  to  Jjetf*  pnMio  oazeer.and  tlie  luiinttTe 
of  ihs  Amnjr  wenes  of  bii  aftor-IifB,  let  nfc  psose  s  nunDOBt 
and  beetow  a  glance  npoQ  thil  a&oieilt  nuiuuin,  wliich  il 
stUI  etandiug — a  gilcDt  and  mdanoludy  relic  of  the  poBt — in 
the  remote  " Northern  Neck."  Ai  the  MrthpUceof  ft  grekt 
man,  it  wonld  demand  attentum;  but  it  hu  otiur  oUime 
Btill,  as  a  venerable  memorial  of  the  past  tad  itB  eminent 
peraoQsges,  one  of  tlie  few  renudning  numomenti  of  a  state 
of  eocietj  that  has  disappcardd  or  ia  diaappearing. 

The  original  Stratford  Eawa  is  sspposed,  as  we  have 
■  eaid,  to  have  been  boilt  by  Bichard  Lee,  the  flnt  d[  the 
&nuly  in  the  Nev  World.  "Wlioever  may  have  berai  its 
founder,  it  -was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Thomae  Lee,  an 
eminent  representative  of  the  name,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
centnty.  Thomas  Lee  was  a  member  of  the  £ing*B  Council, 
a  gentleman  of  great  popnlarity ;  and,  when  it  was  known 
that  his  house  had  been  bnmed,  contribationB  were  every- 
where  made  to  rebnild  it.  The  G-ovemor,  the  merchants  of 
the  colony,  and  even  Qneen  Anne  in  person,  united  in  this 
BDbscription ;  the  honse  speedily  rose  again,  at  a  cost  of 
aboat  eighty  thousand  dollars;  and  this  is  the  edifice  still 
standing  in  Westmoreluid.  The  earn  expended  in  its  con- 
struction mnst  not  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  to-day.     At 

'  'Hi*  date  of  Qen«nl  L«e'i  birth  hu  been  oflsn  girm  Encoireetlj.  The 
Mthoritj  (br  (lut  here  adopted  la  the  entr;  b  the  familj  Kble,  in  the  hand- 
vnUng  of  his  mother. 
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that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  heavy  work  in  house-build- 
ing was  performed  by  servants  of  the  manor;  it  is  fair,  in- 
deed, to  say  that  the  larger  part  of  the  work  thus  cost  noth- 
ing in  money ;  and  thus  the  eighty  thousand  dollars  repre- 
sented only  the  English  brick,  the  carvings,  furniture,  and 
decorations. 

The  construction  of  such  an  edifice  had  at  that  day  a 
distinct  object.  These  great  old  manor-houses,  lost  in  the 
depths  of  the  country,  were  intended  to  become  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family  in  all  time.  In  their  large  apart- 
ments the  eldest  son  was  to  uphold  the  name.  Generation 
after  generation  was  to  pass,  and  some  one  of  the  old  name 
still  live  there ;  and  though  all  this  has  passed  away  now, 
and  may  appear  a  worn-out  superstition,  and,  though  some 
persons  may  stigmatize  it  as  contributing  to  the  sentiment 
of  "  aristocracy,"  the  strongest  opponents  of  that  old  system 
may  pardon  in  us  the  expression  of  some  regret  that  this 
love  of  the  hearthstone  and  old  family  memories  should  have 
disappeared.  The  great  man  whose  character  is  sought  to 
be  delineated  in  this  volume  never  lost  to  the  last  this  home 
and  family  sentiment.  He  knew  the  kinships  of  every  one, 
and  loved  the  old  country-houses  of  the  old  Virginia  fami- 
lies— ^plain  and  honest  people,  attached,  like  himself,  to  the 
Virginia  soil.  We  pass  to  a  brief  description  of  the  old 
house  in  which  Lee  was  bom. 

Stratford,  the  old  home  of  the  Lees,  but  to-day  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  stands  on  a  picturesque  bluff  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  is  a  house  of  very  considerable 
size.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  The  walls  are 
several  feet  in  thickness ;  in  the  centre  is  a  saloon  thirty  feet 
in  size ;   and  surmounting  each  wing  is  a  pavilion  with 
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balnstrades,  above  which  rise  clusters  of  chimneys.  The 
front  door  is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  the 
grounds  are  handsome,  and  variegated  by  the  bright  foliage 
of  oaks,  cedars,  and  maple-trees.  Here  and  there  in  the  ex- 
tensive lawn  rises  a  slender  and  ghostly  old  Lombardy  pop- 
lar— a  tree  once  a  great  favorite  in  Virginia,  but  now  seen 
only  here  and  there,  the  relic  of  a  past  generation 

Within,  the  Stratford  House  is  as  antique  as  without, 
and,  with  its  halls,  corridors,  wainscoting,  and  ancient 
mouldings,  takes  the  visitor  back  to  the  era  of  powder  and 
silk  stockings.  Such  was  the  mansion  to  which  General 
Harry  Lee  came  to  live  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  sight 
of  the  old  home  must  have  been  dear  to  the  soldier's  heart. 
Here  had  flourished  three  generations  of  Lees,  dispensing  a 
profuse  and  open-handed  hospitality.  In  each  generation 
some  one  of  the  family  had  distinguished  himself,  and  at- 
tracted the  "  best  company "  to  Stratford ;  the  old  walls 
had  rung  with  merriment ;  the  great  door  was  wide  open ; 
everybody  was  welcome ;  and  one  could  see  there  a  good 
illustration  of  a  long-passed  manner  of  living,  which  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  hearty,  open-handed,  and  pictu- 
resque. General  Harry  Lee,  the  careless  soldier,  partook 
of  the  family  tendency  to  hospitality ;  he  kept  open  house, 
entertained  all  comers,  and  hence,  doubtless,  sprung  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  embittering  an  old  age  which  his 
eminent  public  services  should  have  rendered  serene  and 
happy. 

Our  notice  of  Stratford  may  appear  unduly  long  to 
some  readers,  but  it  is  not  without  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  subject  of  this  volume.  Li  this  quiet  old  mansion — and 
in  the  very  apartment  where  Eichard  Henry  and  Francis 
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Lightfoot  Lee  first  saw  the  light — ^Robert  E.  Lee  was  bom. 
The  eyes  of  the  child  fell  first  upon  the  old  apartments,  the 
great  grounds,  the  homely  scenes  around  the  old  country- 
house — ^upon  the  tall  Lombardy  poplars  and  the  oaks, 
through  which  passed  the  wind  bearing  to  his  ears  the 
murmur  of  the  Potomac. 

He  left  the  old  home  of  his  family  before  it  could  have 
had  any  very  great  effect  upon  him,  it  would  seem  ^  but  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  these  first  influences,  to  decide  the 
depth  of  the  impression  which  the  child's  heart  is  capable 
of  receiving.  The  .bright  eyes  of  young  Robert  Lee  must 
have  seen  much  around  him  to  interest  him  and  shape  his 
first  views.  Critics  charged  him  with  family  pride  some- 
times ;  if  he  possessed  that  virtue  or  failing,  the  fact  was 
not  strange.  Stratford  opened  before  his  childish  eyes  a 
memorial  of  the  old  splendor  of  the  Lees.  He  saw  around 
him  old  portraits,  old  plate,  and  old  furniture,  telling  plainly 
of  the  ancient  origin  and  high  position  of  his  family.  Old 
parchments  contained  histories  of  the  deeds  of  his  race ;  old 
genealogical  trees  traced  their  line  far  back  into  the  past ; 
old  servants,  grown  gray  in  the  house,  waited  upon  the 
child ;  and,  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  great  apartments,  an 
old  soldier,  gray,  too,  and  shattered  in  health,  once  the 
friend  of  "Washington  and  Greene,  was  writing  the  history 
of  the  battles  in  which  he  had  drawn  his  sword  for  his 
native  land. 

Amid  these  scenes  and  surroundings  passed  the  first 
years  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  They  must  have  made  their  im- 
pression upon  his  character  at  a  period  when  the  mind  takes 
every  new  infiuence,  and  grows  in  accordance  with  it ;  and, 
to  the  last,  the  man  remained  simple,  hearty,  proud,  cour- 
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teons — tiie  cotmtry  Virgimcm  in  all  the  texttue  of  his  char- 
acter. He  always  rejoiced  to  visit  the  country ;  loved  horses ; 
was  an  excellent  rider ;  was  fond  of  plain  country  talk,  jests, 
humorous  anecdote,  and  chit-chat — ^was  the  plain  country 
gentleman,  in  a  word,  preferring  grass  and  trees  and  streams 
to  all  the  cities  and  crowds  in  the  world.  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  said  to  a  lady :  "  My  visits  to  Florida  and  the 
White  Sulphur  have  not  benefited  me  much ;  but  it  did  me 
good  to  go  to  the  White  House,  and  see  the  nvulea  wdlhvng 
roiindy  and  the  com  gT(ywmgP 

We  notice  a  last  result  of  the  child's  residence  now,  or 
visits  afterward  to  the  country,  and  the  -sports  in  which  he 
indulged — ^the  superb  physical  health  and  strength  which 
remained  unshaken  afterward  by  all  the  hardships  of  war. 
Lee,  to  the  last,  was  a  marvel  of  sound  physical  develop- 
ment ;  his  frame  was  as  solid  as  oak,  and  stood  the  strain  of 
exhausting  marches,  loss  of  sleep,  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and 
cold,  without  faiL'ng  him. 

When  he  died,  it  was  care  which  crushed  his  heart ;  his 
health  was  perfect. 


V. 

LEE'S    EARLY    MANnOOD    AND    CAREER    IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 

Of  Lee's  childhood  we  have  no  memorials,  except  the 
words  of  his  father,  long  afterward. 

^^Hdbert  was  always  good^'^  wrote  General  Henry  Lee.* 

•  To  C.  C.  Lee,  February  9,  1817. 
3 
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That  is  all ;  but  the  words  indicate  much — that  the  good 
man  was  "  always  good."  It  will  be  seen  that,  when  he 
went  to  West  Point,  he  never  received  a  demerit.  The  good 
boy  was  the  good  young  officer,  and  became,  in  due  time, 
the  good  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  year  1811  General  Henry  Lee  left  Stratford,  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  Alexandria,  actuated,  it  seems, 
by  the  desire  of  affording  his  children  facilities  for  gaining 
their  education.  After  his  death,  in  1818,  Mrs.  Lee  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  Alexandria ;  was  a  communicant  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  her  children  were  taught  the  Episcopal  cate- 
chism  by  young  William  Meade,  eventually  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  shall  see  how  Bishop  Meade,  long  afterward, 
Recalled  those  early  days,  when  he  and  his  pupil,  young 
Robert  Lee,  were  equally  unknown — ^how,  when  about  to 
die,  just  as  the  war  began  in  earnest,  he  sent  for  the  boy  he 
had  once  instracted,  now  the  gray-haired  soldier,  and,  when 
he  came  to  the  bedside,  exclaimed :  "  God  bless  you,  Robert ! 
I  can't  call  you  *  general' — I  have  heard  you  your  cate- 
chism too  often ! " 

Alexandria  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  family 
until  the  young  man  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  temperament,  he  chose  the  army. 
Application  was  made  for  his  appointment  from  Virginia  as 
a  cadet  at  West  Point.  He  obtained  the  appointment,  and, 
in  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. His  progress  in  his  studies  was  steady,  and  it  is  said 
that,  during  his  stay  at  West  Point,  he  was  never  repri- 
manded, nor  marked  with  a  "  demerit."  He  graduated,  in 
July,  1829,  second  in  his  class,  and  was  assigned  to  duty, 
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with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  in  the  corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers. 

He  is  described,  by  those  who  saw  him  at  this  time,  as  a 
yormg  man  of  great  personal  beauty;  and  this  is  probably 
not  an  exaggeration,  as  he  remained  to  the  last  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  his  person.  He  had  not  yet 
lost  what  the  cares  of  command  afterward  banished — ^his  gay- 
ety  and  abandon — and  was  noted,  it  is  said,  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  smile  and  the  cordiality  of  his  manners.  The 
person  who  gave  the  writer  these  details  added,  "He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.'*  Three  years  after  graduating  at  West 
Point — in  the  year  1832 — ^he  married  Mary  Oustis,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  George  Washington  Parke  Oustis,  of  Arlington, 
the  adopted  son  of  General  Washington ;  and  by  this  mar- 
riage he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  of  Arlington  and 
the  White  House — ^points  afterward  well  known  in  the  war. 

The  life  of  Lee  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict 
of  1861-'65  is  of  moderate  interest  only,  and  we  shall  not 
dwell  at  length  upon  it.  He  was  employed  on  the  coast 
defences,  in  New  York  and  Virginia ;  and,  in  1835,  in  run- 
ning the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  In  September,  1836,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant ;  in  July,  1838,  to  a  captaincy ;  in 
1844  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Military  Academy ;  in  1845  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers ;  and  in  1846,  when  the  Mexican  War  broke  out, 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Oentral  Army 
of  Mexico,  in  which  capacity  he  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Mexican  War,  Oaptain  Lee  had 
attracted  no  public  attention,  but  had  impressed  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  including  General  Winfield  Scott,  with  a 
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favorable  opinion  of  his  ability  as  a  topographical  engi<> 
neer.  For  this  department  of  military  science  he  exhibited 
endowments  of  the  first  class — what  other  facnlties  of  the 
soldier  he  possessed,  it  remained  for  events  to  show.  This 
opportunity  was  now  given  him  in  the  Mexican  "War ;  and 
the  efficient  character  of  his  services  may  be  seen  in  Scott's 
Autobiography,  where  "  Captain  Lee,  of  the  Engineers,"  is 
mentioned  in  every  report,  and  everywhere  with  commenda- 
tion. From  the  beginning  of  operations,  the  young  officer 
seems  to  have  been  summoned  to  the  councils  of  war,  and 
General  Scott  particularly  mentions  that  held  at  Vera  Cruz 
— so  serious  an  affair,  that  "  a  death-bed  discussion  could 
hardly  have  been  more  solemn."  The  passages  in  which 
the  Keutenant-general  mentions  Lee  are  too  numerous,  and 
not  of  sufficient  interest  to  quote,  but  two  entries  will 
exhibit  the  general  tenor  of  this  "honorable  mention." 
After  Cerro  Gordo,  Scott  writes,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle :  "  I  am  compelled  to  make  special  mention  of  Cap-" 
tain  E.  E.  Lee,  engineer.  This  officer  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz ;  was  again  indefatigable 
during  these  operations,  in  reconnoissance  as  daring,  as  labo- 
rious, and  of  the  utmost  value."  After  Chapultepec,  he 
wrote :  "  Captain  Lee,  so  constantly  distinguished,  also  bore 
important  orders  for  me  (September  13th),  until  he  fainted 
from  a  wound,  and  the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep  at  the  bat- 
teries." 

We  may  add  here  the  statement  of  the  Hon.  Eeverdy 
Johnson,  that  he  "  had  heard  General  Scott  more  than  once 
say  that  his  success  in  Mexico  was  largely  due  to  the  skill, 
valor,  and  undaunted  energy  of  Robert  E.  Lee." 

For  these  services  Lee  received  steady  promotion.    For 
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meritorious  conduct  at  Cerro  Gbrdo,  lie  was  made  brevet 
major ;  for  the  Bame  at  Contreras  and  Chembnsco,  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel ;  and,  after  Chapnltepec,  he  received  the 
additional  brevet  of  colonel — distinctions  fairly  earned  by 
energy  and  courage. 

When  the  war  ended,  Lee  returned  to  his  former  duties 
in  the  C!orps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  works,  then  in  process  of  construction,  at  Fort 
Carroll,  near  Baltimore.  His  assignment  to  the  duty  of  thus 
superintending  the  military  defences  of  Hampton  Boads, 
New  York  Bay,  and  the  approaches  to  Baltimore,  in  succes- 
sion, would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  abilities  as  engineer 
were  highly  esteemed.  Of  his  possession  of  such  ability  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  young  officer  was  not  only  thorough- 
ly trained  in  this  high  department  of  military  science,  but 
had  for  his  duties  unmistakable  natural  endowments.  This 
fact  was  clearly  indicated  on  many  occasions  in  the  Con- 
federate struggle — his  eye  for  positions  never  failed  him. 
It  is  certain  that,  had  Lee  never  commanded  troops  in  the 
field,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  engineer. 

In  1855  he  was  called  for  the  first  time  to  command 
men,  for  his  duties  hitherto  had  been  those  of  military  en- 
gineer, astronomer,  or  staflPofficer.  The  act  of  Congress 
directing  that  two  new  cavalry  regiments  should  be  raised 
excited  an  ardent  desire  in  the  officers  of  the  army  to  receive 
appointments  in  them,  and  Lee  was  transferred  from  his 
place  of  engineer  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Second  Cavalr}^,  one  of  the  regiments  in  question.  The  ex- 
traordinary number  of  names  of  officers  in  this  regiment 
who  afterward  became  famous  is  worthy  of  notice.     Tlie 
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colonel  was  Albert  Sydney  Johnston ;  the  lieutenant-coio- 
nel,  B.  E.  Lee;  the  senior  major,  William  J.  Hardee;  the 
junior  major,  George  H.  Thomas ;  the  senior  captain,  Carl 
Van  Dom;  the  next  ranking  captain,  Kirby  Smith;  the 
lieutenants.  Hood,  Fields,  Cosby,  Major,  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
Johnson,  Palmer,  and  Stoneman,  all  of  whom  became  gen- 
eral oflBcers  afterward  on  the  Southern  side,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  Thomas,  and  the  three  last  named,  who  became 
prominent  generals  in  the  Federal  army.  It  is  rare  that 
such  a  constellation  of  famous  names  is  found  in  the  list  of 
officers  of  a  single  regiment.  Tlie  explanation  is,  neverthe- 
less simple.  Positions  in  the  new  regiments  were  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  best  soldiers  of  the  army,  and,  in  appointing 
the  officers,  those  of  conspicuous  ability  only  were  selected. 
The  Second  Eegiment  of  cavalry  thus  became  the  corps 
d^ elite  of  the  United  States  Army ;  and,  after  Albert  Syd- 
ney Johnston,  Eobert  E.  Lee  was  the  ranking  officer. 

Lee  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  Texas,  remaining 
there  for  several  years  on  frontier  duty,  and  does  not  reap- 
pear again  until  1859. 

Such  was  the  early  career  in  the  army  of  the  soldier 
soon  to  become  famous  on  a  greater  theatre — that  of  a 
thoroughly-trained,  hard-working,  and  conscientious  officer. 
With  the  single  exception  of  his  brief  record  in  the  Meidcan 
War,  his  life  had  been  passed  in  official  duties,  unconnected 
with  active  military  operations.  He  was  undoubtedly  what 
is  called  a  "  rising  man,"  but  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
display  the  greatest  faculties  of  the  soldier.  The  time  was 
coming  now  when  he  was  to  be  tested,  and  the  measure  of 
his  faculties  taken  in  one  of  the  greatest  wars  which  darken 
the  pages  of  history. 
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A  siiigle  inddent  (^public  importance  marks  the  life  of 
Xee  between  186S  and  1861.  This  was  what  is  known  to 
tibe  world  as  the  ^  John  Brown  raid'' — an  incident  of  the 
year  1859,  and  jnrelading  the  approaching  storm.  This  oo- 
cnrrence  is  too  welD  known  to  require  a  minnte  acconnt  id 

* 

these  pagesi  and  we  shall  accordingly  pass  over  it  briefly, 
indicAling  simply  the  part  borne  in  the  affair  by  Lee.  He 
was  in  Washington  at  the  time— the  fidl  of  1859— on  a  yisit 
to  his  fiunily,then  residing  at  Arlington,  near  the  dty,  when 
inteD%ence  came  that  a  party  of  desperadoes  had  attaeked 
and  captnred  Harper's  Fony,  with  the  avowed  intent  of 
arming  and  inciting  to  insurrection  the  slaves  of  the  neigh- 
boAoodand  entire  State.  Lee  was  immediately,  there-, 
upon,  directed  by  President  Bnchanan  to  proceed  to  the 
point  of  danger  and  arrest  the  rioters.  He  did  so  promptly ; 
found  upon  his  arrival  that  Brown  and  his  confederates  had 
shut  themselves  np  in  an  engine-house  of  the  town,  with  a 
number  of  their  prisoners.  Brown  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, to  be  delivered  over  to  the  authorities  for  civil  trial 
— ^he  refused;  and  Lee  then  proceeded  to  assault,  with  a 
force  of  marines,  the  stronghold  to  which  Brown  had  re- 
•treated.  The  doors  were  driven  in.  Brown  firing  upon  the 
assailants  and  killing  or  wounding  two;  but  he  and  his 
men  were  cut  down  and  captured ;  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  Virginia  authorities,  and  Lee,  having  performed  the 
duty  assigned  him  returned  to  Washington,  and  soon  after- 
ward to  Texas. 

He  remained  there,  commanding  the  department,  until 
the  early  spring  of  1861.  He  was  then  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  moment  when  the  conflict  between  the  North 
and  the  South  was  about  to  commence. 


/. 
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LEE    AND    SCOTT. 

Lee  found  the  country  boming  as  with  fever,  and  the  air 
hot  with  contending  passions.  The  animosity,  long  Bmonl- 
dering  between  the  two  sections,  was  about  to  burst  into  the 
flftme  of  civil  war ;  all  men  were  taking  sides ;  the  war  of 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  Congress  was  about  to  yield  to  the 
clash  of  bayonets  and  the  roar  of  cannon  on  the  battle-field. 

Any  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  un- 
happy state  of  affairs  would  be  worse  than  useless  in  a 
volume  like  the  present.  Even  less  desirable  would  be  a 
discussion  of  the  respective  blame  to  be  attached  to  each  of 
the  great  opponents  in  inaugurating  the  bitter  and  long- 
continued  struggle.  Such  a  discussion  would  lead  to  noth- 
ing, and  would  probably  leave  every  reader  of  the  same 
opinion  as  before.  It  would  also  be  the  repetition  of  a 
worn-out  and  wearisome  story.  These  events  are  known  of 
all  men  ;  for  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  from 
1820,  when  the  slavery  agitation  began,  on  the  question  of 
the  Missouri  restriction,  to  1861,  when  it  ended  in  civil  con- 
vulsion, has  been  discussed,  rediscussed,  and  discussed  again, 
in  every  journal,  great  and  small,  in  the  whole  country. 
The  person  who  is  not  famiHar,  therefore,  with  the  main 
points  at  issue,  must  be  ignorant  beyond  the  power  of  any 
writer  to  enlighten  him.  We  need  only  say  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  nominee  of  the  Eepublican 
party,  had  determined  the  Gulf  States  to  leave  the  Union. 
South  Carolina  accordingly  seceded,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860 ;  and  by  the  1st  of  February,  1861,  she  had  been  fol- 


lowed  by  IGfleiflKppi,  ilorid%  Alabama,  G^M^rg^  Loiiiflianai  • 
aadTaxaa.  The  Btrn^le  thus  approaehed.  Militavy  moye- 
ments  began  lA  niaiiy  points,  like  those  diirtafitt  flashes  of 
Ijghtnixtg:  and  Tagoe  mnttenngs  which  berald  ibe  tempest. 
Early  in  Fehraaiy  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Hississippi,  was 
dectad  Presidimt  of  the  Cionfederate  States,  at  Montgomeiy. 
On  the  18l2t  of  April  Fort  Snmter  snrrraideTed  to  G^eijA 
Beaov^gixd,  and  on  tiie  next  day,  April  14, 1861,  President 
lineob  Hsoed  his  proclamation  declaring  the  Gulf  States 
in  xebdOfem,  and  calling  npon  the  States  which  bad  not 
aeeeded  fer  tmeDtj-Are  thousand  men  to  enforce  the  Federal 
auiiiorily* 

Of  the  great  States  of  the  Sontb,  Yirginia  alone  bad 
peraiBtenity  resisted  secession.  Her  refusal  to  array  berself 
against  tiie  Gi»ieral  Gtovemment  bad  been  based  npon  an 
imoonqnerable  repugnance,  it  seemed,  for  the  dissolution  of 
that  Union  which  she  bad  so  long  loved ;  from  real  attach- 
ment to  the  flag  which  she  bad  done  so  mncb  to  make  hon- 
orable, and  from  a  natural  indisposition  to  rush  headlong  into 
a  conflict  whose  whole  fury  would  burst  upon  and  desolate 
ber  own  soiL  The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, decided  her  course.  The  convention  bad  obdurately 
refrised,  week  after  week,  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
Now  the  naked  question  was,  whether  Virginia  should  figbt 
witb  or  against  ber  sisters  of  the  Gulf  States.  She  was 
directed  to  furnish  ber  quota  6f  the  seventy-flve  thousand 
troops  called  for  by  President  Lincoln,  and  must  decide  at 
once.  On  the  lYtb  of  April,  1861,  accordingly,  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  passed  the  Yirginia  Convention,  and  that 
Commonwealth  cast  her  fortunes  for  weal  or  woe  witb  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 
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Such  is  a  brief  and  rapid  Bummary  of  the  important 
public  events  which  had  preceded,  or  immediately  followed, 
Lee's  return  to  Washington  in  March,  1861.  A  grave,  and 
to  him  a  very  solemn,  question  demanded  instant  decision. 
Which  side  should  he  espouse — ^the  side  of  the  United  States 
or  that  of  the  South  ?  To  choose  either  caused  him  acute 
pain.  The  attachment  of  the  soldier  to  his  flag  is  greater 
than  the  civilian  can  realize,  and  Lee  had  before  ^^it"  the 
brightest  military  prospects.  The  brief  record  which  we 
have  presented  of  his  military  career  in  Mexico  conveys  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  position  which  he  had  Bceand 
in  the  army.  He  was  regarded  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, and  by  the  country  at  large,  as  the  ablest  and  most 
promising  of  all-  the  rising  class  of  army  officers.  Upon 
General  Winfield  Scott,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Federal 
Army,  he  had  made  an  impression  which  is  the  most  striking 
proof  of  his  great  merit.  General  Scott  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  young  Virginian ;  and 
with  the  death  of  that  general,  which  his  great  age  rendered 
a  probable  event  at  any  moment,  Lee  was  sure  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  promotion  in  the  service.  To  this 
his  great  ability  gave  him  a  title  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment; and  other  considerations  operated  to  advance  his 
fortunes.  He  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  a  person  of  the 
highest  moral  character ;  was  the  descendant  of  an  influen- 
tial and  distinguished  family,  which  had  rendered  important 
services  to  the  country  in  the  Revolution ;  his  father  had 
been  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  had  achieved  the  first 
glories  of  arms,  and  the  ample  estates  derived  from  his  wife 
gave  him  that  worldly  prestige  which  has  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  an  individual.    Colonel  Lee  could  thus 
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look  forward,  without  the  imputation  of  presumption,  to 
poBitions  of  the  highest  responsibility  and  honor  under  the 
(jK)yemment.  "With  the  death  of  Scott,  and  other  aged 
officers  of  the  army,  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  would 
fall  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  younger  generation ;  and 
of  this  generation  there  was  no  one  so  able  and  prominent 
as  Lee.* 

The  personal  relations  of  Lee  with  General  Scott  consti- 
tuted another  powerful  temptation  to  decide  hiTn  against 
going  over  to  the  Southern  side.  We  have  referred  to  the 
great  admiration  which  the  old  soldier  felt  for  the  young 
officer.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  one  occasion :  ^^  It 
would  be  better  for  every  officer  in  the  army,  including 
myself,  to  die  than  Robert  Lee."  There  seems  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  Scott  looked  to  Lee  as  his  ultimate  successor  in 
the  supreme  command,  for  which  his  character  and  military 
ability  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Warm  personal  regard  gave 
additional  strength  to  his  feelings  in  Lee's  favor ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  regard  on  the  part  of  his  superior 
made  it  still  more  difficult  for  Lee  to  come  to  a  decision. 
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It  is  known  that  General  Scott  used  every  argument  to 
persuade  Lee  not  to  resign.  To  retain  him  in  the  service, 
he  had  been  appointed,  on  his  arrival  at  "Washington,  a  full 
colonel,  and  in  1860  his  name  had  been  sent  in,  with 

*  "  General  Scott  stated  his  purpose  to  recommend  Lee  as  his  successor  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  army." — Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson, 
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others,  by  Scott,  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the*  death  of  Brigadier-General  Jessup.  To  these  tempt- 
ing intimations  that  rapid  promotion  would  attend  his 
adherence  to  the  United  States  flag,  Scott  added  personal 
appeals,  which,  coming  from  him,  must  have  been  almost 
irresistible. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  resign,  Leel"  the  lieutenant- 
general  is  said  to  have  exclaimed.  And,  in  the  protracted 
interviews  which  took  place  between  the  two  officers,  every 
possible  argument  was  urged  by  the  elder  to  decide  Lee  to 
remain  firm. 

The  attempt  was  in  vain.  Lee's  attachment  to  the  flag 
he  had  so  long  fought  under,  and  his  personal  affection  for 
General  Scott,  were  great,  but  his  attachment  to  his  native 
State  was  still  more  powerful.  By  birth  a  Virginian,  he 
declared  that  he  owed  his  first  duty  to  her  and  his  own  peo- 
ple. If  she  summoned  him,  he  must  obey  the  summons. 
As  long  as  she  remained  in  the  Union  ho  would  remain  in 
the  United  States  Army.  "WTien  she  seceded  from  the  Union, 
and  took  part  with  the  Gulf  States,  he  must  follow  her  for- 
tunes, and  do  his  part  in  defending  her.  The  struggle  had 
been  bitter,  but  brief.  "My  husband  has  wept  tears  of 
blood,"  Mrs.  Lee  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  over  this  terrible  war ; 
but  he  must,  as  a  man  and  a  Virgmian,  share  the  destiny 
of  his  State,  which  has  solemnly  pronounced  for  indepen- 
dence." 

The  secession  of  Virginia,  by  a  vote  of  the  convention 
assembled  at  Bichmond,  decided  Lee  in  his  course.  He 
no  longer  hesitated.  To  General  Scott's  urgent  appeals  not 
to  send  in  his  resignation,  he  replied :  "  I  am  compelled  to. 
I  cannot  consult  my  own  feelings  in  this  matter."    He 
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MpQidiii£^  yno^io Qmisnl  Scott  from ijrluigtctii^ on  the 
apAfCif  Api£^  €ttetaiing  bis  teeigaAiiom    Tha  ktter  waB ia 

« 

tte  foDowiDg  words : 

Ctaonuti  Biae^  mj  fnierriew  with  yon,  on  the  18Ui  initaat^  I 
lisTS  ftit  tiiKiXoai^  not  longar  to  retain  mycomndaaion  in  the  amy. 
I  flMvefiMia  tander  my  leaignatioiii  wMeh  I  request  you  idUieoommeDd' 
fbr  soeeptiiieeL  It  wotild  have  been  pieaented  at  once  tat  Ibr  the 
stmgs^  tt  has  cost  me  to  aeparate  myself  fiom  a  aenrioe  to  which  I 
hsfe  difotedallthebeat  yean  of  my  lifb,  and  all  the  abiH^I  pos-' 


Dvlqg  the  whole  of  that  timo-^-more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  oentnry— 
Ihsfe  ^spodneed  nothing  hot  tindneai from  my  saperiors,  and  the 
sosteotdialftiendship  fiom  my  comrades.  To  no  one,  general,  have 
I  beeoi  as  mnch  indebted  ss  to  yomnelf  for  nniform  Idndneaa  andoon- 
sUbMkUobi  snd  it  hss  slways  been  my  ardent  derire  to  merit  your 
appeolMrflon.  lahaUcany  to  the  graye  the  moat  gratelbl  recollections^ 
of  IMT  khid  condderationi  and  yonr  name  and  fiune  will  always  be* 
dear  to  me. 

Save  in  defbnoe  of  my  native  State,  I  never  desire  again  to  draw  my 
sword.  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  continu- 
ance of  yonr  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  believe  me,  most  truly 

yours, 

K.  E.  Leb. 

Lxxutxvaxt-Gkkxbal  WnrrncLD  Soon, 

Commanding  UniUd  SkUst  Army, 

In  this  letter,  full  of  dignity  and  grave  courtesy,  Lee 
vainly  attempts  to  hide  the  acute  pain  he  felt  at  parting 
from  his  firiend  and  abandoning  the  old  service.  Another 
letter,  written  on  the  same  day,  expresses  the  same  senti- 
ment of  painful  regret : 

AsLDioToir,  ViBonnA,  April  20, 1861. 
Mt  dsab  Sibteb  :  I  am  grieved  at  my  inability  to  see  you  ...  I 
have  been  waiting  **  for  a  more  convenient  season,''  which  has  brought 
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to  many  before  me  deep  and  lasting  regret.  Now  we  are  in  a  state  of 
war  which  wiH  yield  to  nothing.  The  whole  South  is  in  a  state  of 
reyolution,  into  which  Virginia,  after  a  long  straggle,  has  been  drawn^ 
and,  though  I  reeoffniu  no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things^  and  would 
haye  forborne  and  pleaded  to  the  end  for  redress  of  grieyances,  real  or 
supposed,  yet  in  my  own  person  I  had  to  meet  the  question,  uhether  I 
should  take  part  against  my  native  State,  With  all  my  deyotion  to  the 
Union,  and  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I 
haye  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my 
relatiyes,  my  children,  my  home.  I  haye,  therefore,  resigned  my  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and,  saye  in  defence  of  my  natiye  State,  with  flie 
sincere  hope  that  my  poor  seryices  may  neyer  be  needed,  I  hope  I  may 
neyer  be  called  on  to  draw  my  sword. 

I  know  you  will  blame  me,  but  you  must  think  as  kindly  of  me  as 
you  can,  and  belieye  that  I  haye  endeayored  to  do  what  I  thought 
right.  To  show  you  the  feeling  and  struggle  it  has  cost  me,  I  send  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  General  Scott,  which  accompanied  my  letter  of 
resignation.  I  haye  no  time  for  more.  .  .  .  May  God  guard  and  pro- 
tect you  and  yours,  and  shower  upon  you  eyery  blessing,  is  the  prayer 

of  your  deyoted  brother, 

R.  E.  Leb. 

The  expression  used  in  this  letter — "  though  I  recognize 
no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things  " — conveys  very  clearly 
the  political  sentiments  of  the  writer.  He  did  not  regard 
the  election  of  a  Eepnblican  President,  even  by  a  stricily 
sectional  vote,  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  such,  we  believe,  was- 
the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  Southern  officers  at  that 
time.  Accustomed  to  look  to  the  flag  as  that  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  defend  against  all  comers,  they  were 
loath  to  admit  the  force  of  the  reasoning  which  justified  se- 
cession, and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  it.  Their  final 
action  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same  considera- 
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tions  which  controlled  the  conrse  of  Lee.  Their  States  called 
them,  and  they  obeyed. 

In  resigning  his  commission  and  going  over  to  the  South, 
Lee  sacrificed  his  private  fortunes,  in  addition  to  all  his 
hopes  of  future  promotion  in  the  United  States  Army.  His 
beautiful  home,  Arlington,  situated  upon  the  heights  oppo- 
sit6  Washington,  must  be  abandoned  forever,  and  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  old  mansion  was  a  model  of 
peaceful  loveliness  and  attraction.  "  AU  around  here,"  says 
a  writer,  describing  the  place,  "  Arlington  Heights  presents 
a  lovely  picture  of  rural  beauty.  The  *  General  Lee  house,' 
as  some  term  it,  stands  on  a  grassy  lot,  surrounded  with  a 
grove  of  stately  trees  and  underwood,  except  in  front,  where 
is  a  verdant  sloping  ground  for  a  few  rods,  when  it  descends 
into  a  valley,  spreading  away  in  beautiful  and  broad  expanse 
to  the  lovely  Potomac.  This  part  of  the  splendid  estate  is 
apparently  a  highly-cultivated  meadow,  the  grass  waving  in 
the  gentle  breeze,  like  the  undulating  bosom  of  Old  Atlantic. 
To  the  south,  north,  and  west,  the  grounds  are  beautifully 
diversified  into  hill  and  valley,  and  richly  stored  with  oak, 
willow,  and  maple,  though  the  oak  is  the  principal  wood. 
The  view  from  the  height  is  a  charming  picture.  "Washing- 
ton, Georgetown,  and  the  intermediate  Potomac,  are  all  be- 
fore you  in  the  foreground." 

In  this  old  mansion  crowning  the  grassy  liill,  the  young 
officer  had  passed  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life.  All 
around  him  were  spots  associated  with  his  hours  of  purest 
enjoyment.  Each  object  in  the  house — the  old  furniture  and 
very  table-sets — recalled  the  memory  of  "Washington,  and 
were  dear  to  him.  Here  were  many  pieces  of  the  "  Martha 
Washington  china,"  portions  of  the  porcelain  set  presented 
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to  Mrs.  Washington  by  Lafayette  and  others — ^in  the  centre 
of  each  piece  the  monogram  "  M.  "W."  with  golden  rays  di- 
verging to  the  names  of  the  old  thirteen  States.  Here 
were  also  fifty  pieces,  remnants  of  the  set  of  one  thousand, 
procured  from  China  by  the  Cincinnati  Society,  and  present- 
ed to  "Washington — articles  of  elaborate  decoration  in  blue 
and  gold,  "  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  society,  held  by 
Fame,  with  a  blue  ribbon,  from  which  is  suspended  the 
eagle  of  the  order,  with  a  green  wreath  about  its  neck,  and 
on  its  breast  a  shield  representing  the  inauguration  of  the 
order."  Add  to  these  the  tea-table  used  by  Washington 
and  one  of  his  bookcases ;  old  portraits,  antique  furniture, 
and  other  memorials  of  the  Lee  family  from  Stratford — ^let 
the  reader  imagine  the  old  mansion  stored  with  these  price- 
less relics,  and  he  will  understand  with  what  anguish  Lee 
must  have  contemplated  what  came  duly  to  pass,  the  destruc- 
tion, by  rude  hands,  of  objects  so  dear  to  him.  That  he 
must  have  foreseen  the  fate  of  his  home  is  certain.  To  take 
sides  with  Virginia  was  to  give  up  Arlington  to  its  fate. 

There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  this  sacrifice  of  his  per- 
sonal fortunes  had  any  effect  upon  him.  If  he  could  decide 
to  change  his  flag,  and  dissolve  every  tie  which  bound  him 
to  the  old  service,  he  could  sacrifice  all  else  without  much 
regret.  No  one  will  be  found  to  say  that  the  hope  of  rank 
or  emolument  in  the  South  influenced  him.  The  character 
and  whole  career  of  the  man  contradict  the  idea.  His 
ground  of  action  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence. 
He  went  with  his  State  because  he  believed  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  so,  and  because,  to  ascertain  what  was  his  duty,  and 
perform  it,  was  the  cardinal  maxim  of  his  life. 
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VIII. 

HIS   BECEPTION    AT   RICHMOND. 

No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  Lee's  resignation  of  liia 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army  reached  Richmond, 
than  Governor  Letcher  appointed  him  major-general  of  the 
military  forces  of  Virginia.  The  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  convention,  rather  by  acclamation  than 
formal  vote ;  and  on  the  23d  of  April,  Lee,  who  had  mean- 
while left  Washington  and  repaired  to  Richmond,  was  hon- 
ored by  a  formal  presentation  to  the  conveiftion. 

The  address  of  President  Janney  was  eloquent,  and 
deserves  to  be  preserved.  Lee  stood  in  the  middle  aisle, 
and  the  president,  rising,  said : 

"  MAJOR-GEiTEBAii  Lee  :  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  our  native 
State,  here  represented,  I  bid  you  a  cordial  and  heart-felt  welcome  to 
this  hall,  in  which  we  may  almost  yet  hear  the  echoes  of  the  Toices  of 
the  statesmen,  the  soldiers,  and  sages  of  by-gone  days,  who  haye  bomo 
your  name,  and  whose  blood  now  flows  in  your  veins. 

"  \re  met  in  the  month  of  February  last,  charged  with  the  solemn 
duty  of  protecting  the  rights,  the  honor,  and  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Commonwealth.  "We  differed  for  a  tune  as  to  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  that  object,  but  there  neycr  was,  at  any 
moment,  a  shade  of  difference  among  us  as  to  the  great  object  itself; 
and  now,  Virginia  having  taken  her  position,  as  far  as  the  power  of 
this  convention  extends,  we  stand  animated  by  one  impulse,  governed 
by  one  desire  and  one  determination,  and  that  is,  that  she  shall  be 
defended,  and  that  no  spot  of  her  soil  shall  be  polluted  by  the  foot  of 
an  invader. 

"  When  the  necessity  became  apparent  of  having  a  leader  for  our 
forces,  all  hearts  and  all  eyes,  by  the  impulse  of  an  instinct  which  is  a 
surer  guide  than  reason  itself,  turned  to  the  old  county  of  Westmore- 
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land.  We  knew  how  prolific  she  had  been  in  other  days  of  heroes  and 
statesmen.  We  knew  she  had  given  birth  to  the  Father  of  bis  Coim- 
try,  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  to  Monroe,  and  last,  though  not  least,  to 
your  own  gallant  father,  and  we  knew  well,  by  your  deeds,  that  her 
productive  power  was  not  yet  exhausted. 

"  Sir,  we  watched  with  the  most  profound  and  intense  interest  the 
triumphal  march  of  the  army  led  by  General  Scott,  to  which  yon 
were  attached,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  of  Mexico.  We  read 
of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  and  the  blood-stained  fields,  in  all  of 
which  victory  perched  upon  our  own  banners.  We  knew  of  the 
unfading  lustre  that  was  shed  upon  the  American  arms  by  that  cam- 
paign, and  we  know,  also,  what  your  modesty  has  always  disclaimed, 
that  no  small  shar«  of  the  glory  of  those  achievements  was  due  to 
your  valor  and  your  military  genius. 

"  Sir,  one  of  the  proudest  recollections  of  my  life  will  b^the  honor 
that  I  yesterday  had  of  submitting  to  this  body  confirmation  of  the 
nomination,  made  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  of  you  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  this  Commonwealth.  I 
rose  to  put  the  question,  and  when  I  asked  if  this  body  would  ftdvise 
and  consent  to  that  appointment,  there  rushed  from  the  hearts  to  the 
tongues  of  all  the  members  an  affirmative  response,  which  told  with  an 
emphasis  that  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  feeling  whence  it  emanated. 
I  put  the  negative  of  the  question,  for  form's  sake,  but  there  was  an 
unbroken  silence. 

"  Sir,  we  have,  by  this  unanimous  vote,  expressed  our  convictions 
that  you  are  at  this  day,  among  the  living  citizens  of  Virginia,  *  first 
in  war.'  We  pray  to  God  most  fervently  that  you  may  so  conduct  the 
operations  committed  to  your  charge  that  it  may  soon  be  said  of  yon 
that  you  are  *  first  in  peace,*  and  when  that  time  comes  you  will  have 
earned  the  still  prouder  distinction  of  being  *  first  in  the  hearts  of 
your  countrymen.' " 

» 

The  president  concluded  by  saying  that  Virginia  on 
that  day  intrusted  her  spotless  sword  to  Lee's  keeping,  and 
Lee  responded  as  follows : 
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"Ma.  Pbesidekt  aijd  Gentlemen  op  the  Convention:  Profound- 
ly impressed  with  the  solemnit  j  of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  must  say  I 
was  not  prepared,  I  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  your  partiality. 
I  would  have  much  preferred  had  your  choice  fallen  upon  an  abler 
man.  Trusting  in  Almighty  God,  an  approving  conscience,  and  the 
aid  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my  native 
State,  in  whose  behalf  alone  will  I  ever  again  draw  my  sword." 

Such  were  the  modest  and  dignified  expressions  of  Lee 
in  accepting  the  great  trust.  The  reply  is  briei  and  simple, 
but  these  are  very  great  merits  on  such  an  occasion.  No 
portion  of  the  address  contains  a  phrase  or  word  denuncia- 
tory of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of  the  motives  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Virginia ;  and  this  moderation  and  absence  of  all 
rancor  characterized  the  utterances  of  Lee,  both  oral  and 
written,  throughout  the  war.  He  spoke,  doubtless,  as  he 
felt,  and  uttered  no  expression  of  heated  animosity,  because 
he  cherished  no  such  sentiment.  His  heart  was  bleeding 
still  from  the  cruel  trial  it  had  undergone  in  abruptly 
tearing  away  from  the  old  service  to  embark  upon  civil 
war ;  with  the  emotions  of  the  present  occasion,  excited  by 
the  great  ovation  in  his  honor,  no  bitterness  mingled — or  at 
least,  if  there  were  such  bitterness  in  his  heart,  he  did  not 
permit  it  to  rise  to  his  lips.  He  accepted  the  trust  confided 
to  him  in  terms  of  dignity  and  moderation,  worthy  of 
Washington;  exchanged  grave  salutations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention;  and  then,  retiring  from  the  hall 
where  he  had  solemnly  consecrated  his  life  to  his  native 
Commonwealth,  proceeded  at  once  to  energetic  work  to  get 
the  State  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  in  reference  to  Lee  was 
even  warmer  than  that  of  the  convention.     For  weeks,  re- 
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ports  had  been  rife  that  he  had  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  approaching  struggle.  Snch  an 
event,  it  was  felt  by  all,  would  be  a  pnblic  calamity  to  Vir- 
ginia; and  the  general  joy  may  be  imagined  when  it  was 
known  that  Lee  had  resigned  and  come  to  fight  with  his 
own  people.  lie  assumed  eomi^and,  therefore,  of  all  the 
Virginia  forces,  in  the  midst  of  universal  public  rejoicing; 
and  the  fact  gave  strength  and  consistency  to  the  general 
determination  to  resist  the  Federal  Government  to  the  last. 


IX. 

LEE   IN   1S61. 

At  this  time — April,  1861 — General  Lee  was  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  ripe 
vigor  of  every  faculty.  Physically  and  intellectually  lie 
was  "  at  his  best,"  and  in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  His 
ure  was  erect,  and  he  bore  himself  with  the  brief,  somei 
stiff  air  of  command  derived  from  his  military  educai 
and  service  in  the  army.  This  air  of  the  professional  m*' 
dier,  which  characterized  generally  the  graduates  of  Wert 
Point,  was  replaced  afterward  by  a  grave  dignity,  the  result 
of  high  command  and  great  responsibilities.  In  April,  1861, 
however,  he  was  rather  the  ordinary  army  officer  in  bearing 
than  the  commander-in-chief. 

He  had  always  been  remarkable  for  his  manly  beauty, 
both  of  face  and  figure,  and  the  cares  of  great  command 
had  not  yet  whitened  his  hair.  There  was  not  a  gray  hair 
in  his  head,  and  his  mustache  was  dark  an4  heavy.    The 
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rest  of  liis  face  was  clean-shaven,  and  his  cheeks  had  that 
fresh,  ruddy  hue  which  indicates  high  physical  health. 
This  was  not  at  that  time  or  afterward  the  result  of  high 
living.  Of  all  the  prominent  personages  of  his  epoch, 
Lee  was,  perhaps,  the  most  temperate.  He  rarely  drank 
evea'so  inuch  as  a  single  glass  of  wine,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  general  notoriety  in  the  army  afterward,  that  he  cared 
not  what  he  ate.  The  ruddy  appearance  which  character- 
ized him  from  first  to  last  was  the  result  of  the  most  perfect- 
ly-developed physical  health,  which  no  species  of  indulgence 
had  ever  impaired.  He  used  no  tobacco  then  or  afterward, 
in  any  shape — ^that  seductive  weed  which  has  been  called 
"the  soldier's  comfort" — and  seemed,  indeed,  superior  to 
all  those  small  vices  which  assail  men  of  his  profession. 
Grave,  silent,  with  a  military  composure  of  bearing  which 
amounted  at  times,  as  we  have  said,  to  stiffness,  he  resembled 
a  machine  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  At  least  this  was  the  im- 
pression which  he  produced  upon  those  who  saw  him  in 
public  at  this  time. 

The  writer's  design,  here,  is  to  indicate  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  of  General  Lee  on  the  threshold  of 
the  war.  It  may  be  said,  by  way  of  summing  up  all,  tliat 
he  was  a  full-blooded  ''  West-Pointer  "  in  appearance ;  the 
militaire  as  distinguished  from  the  civilian ;  and  no  doubt 
impressed  those  who  lield  official  interviews  with  him  as  a 
personage  of  marked  reserve.  The  truth  and  frankness  of 
the  man  under  all  circumstances,  and  his  great,  warm  heart, 
full  of  honesty  and  unassuming  simplicity,  became  knowTi 
only  in  tlie  progress  of  the  war.  IIow  simple  and  true  and 
honest  he  was,  will  appear  from  a  letter  to  his  son,  G.  AV*. 
Custis  Lee,  written  some  time  before : 
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"  You  must  study,"  he  wrote,  "  to  be  frank  with  the  world ;  frank- 
ness is  the  child  of  honesty  and  courage.  Say  just  what  you  mean  to 
do  on  every  occasion,  and  take  it  for  granted  you  mean  to  do  right. 
If  a  friend  asks  a  favor,  you  should  grant  it,  if  it  is  reasonable ;  if  not, 
tell  him  plainly  why  you  cannot :  you  will  wrong  him  and  wrong  your- 
self by  equivocation  of  any  kind.  Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a 
friend  or  keep  one ;  the  man  who  requires  you  to  do  so,  is  dearly  pur- 
chased at  a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindly,  but  firmly,  with  all  your  classmates ; 
you  will  find  it  the  policy  which  wears  best.  Above  all,  do  not  appear 
to  others  what  you  are  not.  If  you  have  any  fault  to  fibd  with  any 
onr,  tell  him,  not  others,  of  what  you  complain ;  there  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous experiment  than  that  of  undertaking  to  be  one  thing  before  a 
man's  face  and  another  behind  his  back.  "We  should  live,  act,  and 
say,  nothing  to  the  injury  of  any  one.  It  is  not  only  best  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  but  it  is  the  path  to  peace  and  honor. 

"  In  regard  to  duty,  let  me,  in  conclusion  of  this  hasty  letter,  in- 
form you  that,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  day  of  remark- 
able gloom  and  darkness — still  known  as  *  the  dark  day ' — a  day  when 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  slowly  extinguished,  as  if  by  an  eclipse.  The 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  in  session,  and,  as  ita  members  saw  the 
unexpected  and  unaccountable  darkness  coming  on,  they  shared  in  the 
general  awe  and  terror.  It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  last  day — 
the  day  of  judgment — had  come.  Some  one,  in  the  consternation  of 
the  hour,  moved  an  adjournment.  Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritan 
legislator,  Davenport,  of  Stamford,  and  said  that,  if  the  last  day  had 
come,  he  desired  to  be  found  at  his  place  doing  his  duty,  and,  there- 
fore, moved  that  candles  be  brouglit  in,  so  that  the  House  could  pro- 
ceed with  its  duty.  There  was  quictuess  in  that  man's  mind,  the 
quietness  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  inflexible  willingness  to  obey 
present  duty.  Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language. 
Do  your  duty  in  all  things,  like  the  old  Puritan.  You  cannot  do 
more,  you  sliould  never  wish  to  do  less.  Never  let  me  and  your 
mother  wear  one  gray  hair  for  any  lack  of  duty  on  your  part." 

The  maxims  of  this  letter  indicate  the  noble  and  con- 
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scientions  character  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  "  Frankness 
is  the  child  of  honesty  and  courage."  "  Say  just  what  you 
mean  to  do  on  every  occasion."  "  Never  do  a  wrong  thing 
to  make  a  jfriend  or  keep  one."  "  Duty  is  the  sublimest 
word  in  our  language  ...  do  your  duty  in  all  things  .  .  . 
you  cannot  do  more."  That  he  lived  up  to  these  great 
maxims,  amid  all  the  troubled  scenes  and  hot  passions  of  a 
stormy  epoch,  is  Lee's  greatest  glory.  His  fame  as  a  soldier, 
great  as  it  is,  yields  to  the  true  glory  of  having  placed  duty 
before  his  eyes  always  as  the  supreme  object  of  life.  He 
resigned  his  commission  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  native 
State ;  made  this  same  duty  his  sole  aim  in  every  portion 
of  his  subsequent  career ;  and,  when  all  had  failed,  and  the 
cause  he  had  fought  for  was  overthrown,  it  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  conscientiously,  and  to  his 
utmost,  his  whole  duty,  which  took  the  sting  from  defeat, 
and  gave  him  that  noble  calmness  which  the  whole  world 
saw  and  admired.  "Human  virtue  should  be  equal  to 
human  calamity,"  were  his  august  words  wlieii  all  was  lost, 
and  men's  minds  were  sinking  under  the  accumulated  agony 
of  defeat  and  despair.  Those  words  could  only  have  been 
uttered  by  a  man  who  made  duty  the  paramount  object 
of  living — the  performance  of  it,  the  true  glory  and  crown 
of  virtuous  manhood.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  critics 
that  he  mistook  his  duty  in  espousing  the  Southern  cause. 
Doubtless  many  persons  will  urge  that  objection,  and  de- 
clare that  the  words  here  ^^Titten  are  senseless  panegyric. 
But  that  will  not  affect  the  truth  or  detract  from  Lee's  great 
character.  He  performed  at  least  what  in  his  inmost  soul 
he  considered  his  duty,  and,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  when  all  was  so  bright,  to  its  termination,  when  all 
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was  SO  dark,  it  will  be  found  that  his  controlling  eentiment 
was,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  this  performance  of  duty. 
The  old  Puritan,  whose  example  he  admired  so  much,  was 
not  more  calm  and  resolute.  When  "the  last  day"  of  the 
cause  he  fought  for  came — in  the  spring  of  1865 — ^it  was 
plain  to  all  who  saw  the  man,  standing  unmoved  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  disaster,  that  liis  sole  desire  was  to  be 
"  found  at  his  place,  and  doing  his  duty." 

From  this  species  of  digression  upon  the  moral  constit- 
uents of  the  individual,  we  pass  to  the  record  of  that  career 
-which  made  the  great  fame  of  the  soldier.  The  war  had 
already  begun  when  Lee  took  command  of  the  provisional 
forces  of  Virginia,  and  the  collisions  in  various  portions  of 
the  Gulf  States  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities 
were  followed  by  overt  acts  in  Virginia,  which  all  felt  would 
be  the  real  battle-ground  of  the  war.  The  North  entered 
upon  the  struggle  with  very  great  ardor  and  enthusiasm. 
The  call  for  volunteers  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Federal 
authority  was  tumultTiously  responded  to  throughout  the 
entire  North,  and  troops  were  hurried  forward  to  Washing- 
ton, which  soon  became  an  enorinous  camp.  The  war  began' 
in  Virginia  with  the  evacuation  and  attempted  destruction 
of  the  works  at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  the  Federal  officer  in 
command  there.  This  was  on  the  19  th  of  April,  and  on  the 
next  day  reenforcements  were  thrown  into  Fortress  Monroe ; 
and  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  with  the  shipping,  set  on 
fire  and  abandoned. 

Lee  thus  found  the  Commonwealth  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  all  his  energies  were  immediately  concentrated  upon  the 
work  of  placing  her  in  a  condition  of  defence.  He  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  in  the  custom-house  at  Bichmond; 
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orderlies  were  seen  coming  and  going ;  bustle  reigned 
thronghout  the  building,  and  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day, 
General  Lee  labored  incessantly  to  organize  the  means  of 
resistance.  From  the  first  moment,  all  had  felt  that  Vir- 
ginia, from  her  geographical  position,  adjoining  the  Federal 
frontier  and  facing  the  Federal  capital,  would  become  the 
arena  of  the  earliest,  longest,  and  most  determined  struggle. 
Iler  large  territory  and  moral  influence,  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Southern  States,  also  made  her  the  chief  object  of  the  Fed- 
eral hostility.  It  was  felt  that  if  Virginia  were  occupied, 
and  her  people  reduced  under  the  Federal  authority  again, 
the  Southern  cause  would  be  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of 
its  prestige  and  strength.  The  authorities  of  the  Gulf  States 
accordingly  hurried  forward  to  Eichmond  all  available 
troops ;  and  from  all  parts  of  Virginia  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments, which  had  sprung  up  like  magic,  were  in  like  manner 
forwarded  by  railway  to  the  capital.  Every  train  brought 
additions  to  this  great  mass  of  raw  war  material ;  large 
camps  rose  around  Kiclimond,  cliief  among  which  was  that 
named  "  Camp  Lee  ;  "  and  the  work  of  drilling  and  mould- 
ins:  this  crude  material  for  the  crreat  work  before  it  was  ar- 
dently  proceeded  with  under  the  supervision  of  Lee. 

An  Executive  Board,  or  Military  Council,  had  been  formed, 
consisting  of  Governor  Letcher  and  other  prominent  offi- 
cials ;  but  these  gentlemen  had  the  good  sense  to  intrust  the 
main  work  of  organizing  an  army  to  Lee.  As  yet  the  great 
question  at  Richmond  was  to  place  Virginia  in  a  state  of 
defence — to  prepare  that  Commonwealth  for  the  hour  of 
trial,  by  enrolling  her  own  people.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Lee  held  no  commission  from  the  Confederate  States ; 
he  was  major-general  of  the  Provisional  Anny  of  Virginia, 
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and  to  place  this  Provisional  Army  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field  was  the  first  duty  before  him.  It  was  difiSctilt,  not 
from  want  of  ardor  in  the  population,  but  from  the  want  of 
the  commonest  material  necessary  in  time  of  war.  There 
were  few  arms,  and  but  small  supplies  of  ammnnition. 
While  the  Federal  Government  entered  upon  the  war  with 
the  amplest  resources,  the  South  found  herself  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  munitions  essential  to  her  protection. 
All  was  to  be  organized  and  put  at  once  into  operation — ^the 
quartermaster,  commissary,  ordnance,  and  other  departments. 
Transportation,  supplies  of  rations,  arms,  ammunition,  all 
were  to  be  collected  immediately.  The  material  existed,  or 
could  be  supplied,  as  the  sequel  clearly  showed  ;  but  as  yet 
tliere  was  almost  nothing.  And  it  was  chiefly  to  the  work 
of  organizing  these  departments,  first  of  all,  that  General 
Lee  and  the  Military  Council  addressed  themselves  with  the 
utmost  energy. 

The  result  wa.«i,  that  the  State  found  herself  very  soon  in 
a  condition  to  offer  a  determined  resistance.  The  troops  at 
the  various  camps  of  instruction  were  successively  sent  to 
the  field ;  others  took  their  places,  and  the  work  of  drilling 
the  raw  material  into  soldiers  went  on ;  supplies  were  col- 
lected, transportation  found,  workshops  for  the  construction 
of  arms  and  ammunition  sprung  up ;  small-arms,  cannon, 
cartridges,  fixed  and  other  ammunition,  were  produced  in 
quantities ;  and,  in  a  time  which  now  seems  wholly  inade- 
quate for  such  a  result,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  against  the  Federal  Government. 
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X. 

THE    WAS    BEGINS. 

Easlt  in  May,  Virginia  became  formally  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  troops  which  she  had 
raised  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  Army.  When 
Kichmond  became  the  capital  soon  afterward,  and  the  South- 
em  Congress  assembled,  five  brigadier-generals  were  ap- 
pointed. Generals  Cooper,  Albert  S.  Johnston,  Lee,  J.  E. 
Johnston,  and  Beauregard.  Large  forces  had  been  mean- 
while raised  throughout  the  South ;  Virginia  became  the 
centre  of  all  eyes,  as  the  scene  of  the  main  struggle ;  and 
early  in  June  occurred  at  Bethel,  in  Lower  Virginia,  the 
first  prominent  affair,  in  which  General  Butler,  with  about 
four  thousand  men,  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  retire. 

The  affair  at  Bethel,  which  was  of  small  importance,  was 
followed  by  movements  in  Northern  and  Western  Virginia 
— the  battles  at  Bich  Mountain  and  Carrick's  Ford ;  Johns- 
ton's movements  in  the  Valley  ;  and  the  advance  of  the  main 
Federal  army  on  the  force  under  Beauregard,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  In  these  events,  Gen- 
eral Lee  bore  no  part,  and  we  need  not  speak  of  them  fur- 
ther than  to  present  a  summary  of  the  results.  The  Federal 
design  had  been  to  penetrate  Virginia  in  three  columns.  One 
was  to  advance  from  the  northwest  under  General  McClel- 
lan ;  a  second,  under  General  Patterson,  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Valley ;  and  a  third,  under  General  McDowell, 
was  to  drive  Beauregard  back  from  Manassas  on  Richmond. 
Only  one  of  these  columns — that  of  McClellan — succeeded 
in  its  undertaking.     Johnston  held  Patterson  in  check  in 
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tlie  Yallcy  until  the  advance  upon  Manassas ;  then  by  a  flank 
marcli  the  Confederate  general  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
Beauregard.  The  battle  of  Manassas  followed  on  Sunday, 
the  21st  of  July.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  turn  the 
Confederate  right,  General  McDowell  assailed  their  left  and 
rear,  taking  them  by  surprise,  and  nearly  defeating  them  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  action.  Eeenforcements  were  hur- 
ried forward,  however,  and  the  Confederates  fought  with  the 
energy  of  men  defending  their  own  soil.  The  obstinate 
stand  made  by  Brigadier-General  Jackson,  with  about  two 
thousand  men,  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and,  when  re- 
enforcements  subsequently  reached  the  field  under  General 
Kirby  Smith,  the  Federal  troops  retreated  in  great  disorder 
toward  Washington. 


XI. 

LEE'S    ADVANCE    INTO    WESTEEN    VIRGINIA. 

General  Lee  nowhere  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
tbJrtfirst  great  movements  and  conflicts.  lie  was  without 
anjfBpecific  command,  and  remained  at  Kichmond,  engaged 
in  placing  that  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  works  which 
he  constructed  proved  subsequently  of  great  importance  to 
the  city,  and  a  Northern  oflScer  writes  of  Lee:  "  WTiile  the 
fortifications  of  Richmond  stand,  his  name  will  evoke  ad- 
miration ;  the  art  of  war  is  unacquainted  wdth  any  defence 
BO  admirable." 

Lee's  first  appearance  in  the  war,  as  commander  of 
troops  in  the  field,  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1861,  when  he 
was  sent  to  operate  against  the  forces  under  Gerr^ral  Bose- 
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crans  in  the  fastnesses  of  Western  Yirginia.  This  indeci- 
sive and  nnimportant  movement  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  comment ;  the  oflScial  reports  were  burned  in  the 
conflagration  at  Richmond,  or  captured,  and  the  elaborate 
plans  drawn  up  by  Lee  of  his  intended  movement  against 
General  Eeynolds,  at  Cheat  Mountain,  have  in  the  same 
manner  disappeared.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  as 
the  present  writer  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  seems  best  to  simply  quote  the  brief  statement 
wluch  foUows.  It  is  derived  from  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  character,  whose  statement  is  only  second  in  value  to 
that  of  General  Lee  himself: 

'^  After  General  Gamett's  death,  General  Lee  was  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  ascertain  what  could  be  done  in  the  trans- Alleghany  region, 
and  to  endeavor  to  harmonize  our  movements,  etc.,  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  He  was  not  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  troops,  nor  did 
he  do  so,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  there. 

"Soon  after  his  arrival  he  came  to  the  decided  conclusion  that 
that  was  not  the  line  from  which  to  make  an  offensive  movement. 
The  country,  although  not  hostile,  was  not  friendly ;  supplies  could 
not  be  obtained ;  the  enemy  had  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  which,  and  the  Ohio  River  as  a  base,  he  could 
operate  with  great  advantage  against  us,  and  our  only  chance  was 
to  drive  him  from  the  railroad,  take  possession,  and  use  it  ourselves. 
We  had  not  the  means  of  doing  this,  and  consequently  could  only  try 
to  hold  as  much  country  as  possible,  and  occupy  as  large  a  force  of 
the  enemy  as  could  be  kept  in  front  of  us.  The  movement  against 
Cheat  Mountain,  which  failed,  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  causing 
the  enemy  to  contract  his  lines,  and  enable  us  to  unite  the  troops 
under  Generals  Jackson  (of  Georgia)  and  Loring.  After  the  failure 
of  this  movement  on  our  part.  General  Rosccrans,  feeling  secure, 
strengthened  his  lines  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  went  with  a 
part  of  his  forces  to  the  Kanawha,  driving  our  forces  across  the 
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Gauley.  General  Leo  then  went  to  that  line  of  operationsy  to  en- 
deavor to  unite  the  troops  under  Generals  Floyd  and  Wise,  and  stop 
the  movements  under  Rosecrans.  General  Loring,  with  a  part  of  his 
force  from  Valley  Mountain,  joined  the  forces  at  Sewell  Moimtun. 
Rosecrans's  movement  was  stopped,  and,  the  season  for  operations  in 
that  country  being  over.  General  Leo  was  ordered  to  Richmond,  and 
soon  afterward  sent  to  South  Carolina,  to  meet  the  movement  of  the 
enemy  from  Port  Royal,  etc.  He  remained  in  South  Carolina  until 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  before  Richmond, 
in  1862." 

The  montlis  spent  by  General  Lee  in  superintending 
the  coast  defences  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  present 
nothing  of  interest,  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  spring 
of  1862,  when  he  returned  to  Richmond.  His  services  as 
engineer  had  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  a  writer  of  the  period  said :  "  The  time  will 
yet  come  when  his  superior  abilities  will  be  vindicated, 
both  to  his  own  renown  and  the  glory  of  his  country." 
The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  these  abilities,  if  the 
individual  possessed  them,  were  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
display  themselves. 


XII. 

LEE'S    LAST    INTERVIEW    WITH    BISHOP  MEADE. 

A  ToucniNO  incident  of  Lee's  life  belongs  to  this  time — 
the  early  spring  of  1862.  Bishop  Meade,  the  venerable 
head  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  in  the  city  of  Eichmond.  When  General  Lee 
was  informed  of  the  fact,  he  exhibited  lively  emotion,  for 
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the  good  bishop,  as  we  have  said  in  the  commencement  of 
this  narrative,  had  tanght  him  his  catechism  -when  he  was  a 
boy  in  Alexandria.  On  the  day  before  the  bishop's  death, 
General  Lee  called  in  the  morning  to  see  him,  but  such  was 
the  state  of  prostration  under  which  the  sick  man  labored, 
that  only  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends  were  permitted 
to  have  access  to  his  chamber.  In  the  evening  General 
Lee  called  again,  and  his  name  was  announced  to  Bishop 
Meade.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  said  faintly,  for  his 
breathing  had  become  much  oppressed,  and  he  spoke  with 
great  diflSculty :  "  I  must  see  him,  if  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

General  Lee  was  accordingly  introduced,  and  approached 
the  dying  man,  with  evidences  of  great  emotion  in  his 
countenance.     Taking  the  thin  hand  in  his  own,  he  said : 

"  How  do  you  feel,  bishop  ? " 

"Almost  gone,"  replied  Bishop  Meade,  in  a  voice  so 
weak  that  it  was  almost  inaudible;  "but  I  wanted  to  see 
you  once  more." 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  breathing  heavily,  and  looking 
at  Lee  with  deep  feeling. 

"  God  bless  you !  God  bless  you,  Kobert ! "  he  faltered 
out,  "  and  fit  you  for  your  high  and  responsible  duties.  I 
can't  call  you  '  general ' — I  must  call  you  '  Eobert ; '  I  have 
heard  you  your  catechism  too  often." 

General  Lee  pressed  the  feeble  hand,  and  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

"Yes,  bishop — very  often,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  last 
words  uttered  by  the  bishop. 

A  brief  conversation  followed,  Bishop  Meade  making 
inquiries  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  his  own  relative. 
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and  other  members  of  the  family.  "He  also,"  says  the 
highly-respectable  clergyman  who  furnishes  these  particu- 
lars, "  put  some  pertinent  questions  to  General  Lee  about 
the  state  of  public  affairs  and  of  the  army,  showing  the 
most  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  our  cause." 

It  now  became  necessary  to  terminate  an  interview 
which,  in  the  feeble  condition  of  the  aged  man,  could  not 
be  prolonged.  Much  exhausted,  and  laboring  under  deep 
emotion,  Bishop  Meade  shook  the  general  by  the  hand,  and 
said : 

"  Heaven  bless  you !  Heaven  bless  you !  and  give  you 
wisdom  for  your  important  and  arduous  duties !  " 

These  were  the  last  words  uttered  during  the  interview. 
General  Lee  pressed  the  dying  man's  hand,  released  it,  stood 
for  several  minutes  by  the  bedside  motionless  and  in  perfect 
silence,  and  then  went  out  of  the  room. 

On  the  next  morning  Bishop  Meade  expired. 


PAET  n. 

IN   FRONT    OF    RICHMOND. 


I. 

PLAN  OF  THE  FEDEBAL  CAMPAIGN. 

The  pathetic  interview  whicli  we  have  just  described 
took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  1862. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  General  McClel- 
lan,  in  command  of  an  army  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thonsand  men,  had  landed  on  the  Peninsula  between  the 
James  and  York  E-ivers,  compelled  the  Confederate  forces  in 
that  quarter  to  retire  before  him,  and,  reaching  the  Chicka- 
hominy  in  front  of  Richmond,  had  crossed  that  stream  with 
a  portion  of  his  army,  and  now  held  a  position  from  which 
the  spires  of  the  city  were  plainly  visible. 

Such  was  the  serious  condition  of  affairs  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  The  Federal  sword  had  nearly  pierced  the  heart 
of  Virginia,  and,  as  the  course  of  events  was  about  to  place 
Lee  in  charge  of  her  destinies,  a  brief  notice  is  indispensable 
of  the  designs  of  the  adversaries  against  whom  he  was  to 
contend  on  the  great  arena  of  the  State. 

TVTiile  the  South  had  been  lulled  to  sleep,  as  it  were,  by 
the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  North,  greatly  enraged  at  the 
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disaster,  had  prepared  to  prosecute  the  war  still  more  Vlgo^ 
ously.  The  military  resources  of  the  South  had  been  plain- 
ly underestimated.  It  was  now  obvious  that  the  North  had 
to  fight  with  a  dangerous  adversary,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  South  were  entirely  in  earnest.  Many  journals  of  the 
North  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  war ;  and  one  of  them  had 
spoken  of  the  great  uprising  of  the  Southern  States  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a  mere  "  local  com- 
motion "  which  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  would  be  able 
to  put  down  without  difficulty.  A  column  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  it  was  said,  would  be  suflScient  to  cany  all 
before  it  in  Virginia,  and  capture  Kichmond,  and  the  com- 
ment on  this  statement  had  been  the  battle  of  Manassas^ 
where  a  force  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  had  been  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  Washington. 

It  was  thus  apparent  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  serionB 
struggle,  in  which  the  North  would  be  compelled  to  exert 
all  her  energies.  The  people  responded  to  the  call  upon 
them  with  enthusiasm.  All  the  roving  and  adventurous 
elements  of  Northern  society  flocked  to  the  Federal  stand- 
ard, and  in  a  short  time  a  large  force  had  once  more 
assembled  at  Washington.  The  work  now  was  to  drill, 
equip,  and  put  it  in  efficient  condition  for  taking  the  field. 
This  was  undertaken  with  great  energy,  the  Congress 
cooperating  with  the  Executive  in  every  manner.  The 
city  of  Washington  resounded  with  the  wheels  of  artillery 
and  the  tramp  of  cavalry ;  the  workshops  were  busy  night 
and  day  to  supply  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  the  best  ofli- 
cers  devoted  themselves,  without  rest,  to  the  work  of  drill- 
ing and  disciplining  the  mass. 

By  the  spring  of  1862  a  force  of  about  two  hundred 
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thonsand  men  was  ready  to  take  the  field  in  Virginia. 
General  Scott  was  not  to  command  in  the  coming  cam- 
paigns. He  had  retired  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1861,  and  his  place  had  been  filled  by  a  young  officer  of  ris- 
ing reputation — General  George  B.  McClellan,  who  had 
achieved  the  successes  of  Eich  Mountain  and  Carrick's 
Ford  in  Western  Virginia.  General  McClellan  was  not  yet 
forty,  but  had  impressed  the  authorities  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities.  A  soldier  by  profession,  and  enjoying  the 
distinction  of  having  served  with  great  credit  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  he  had  been  sent  as  United  States  military  com- 
missioner to  the  Crimea,  and  on  his  return  had  written  a  book 
of  marked  ability  on  the  military  organizations  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  When  the  straggle  between  the  North  and 
South  approached,  he  was  said — with  what  truth  we  know 
not — to  have  hesitated,  before  determining  upon  his  course ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  only  question  with  him  was 
whether  he  should  fight  for  the  North  or  remain  neutral. 
In  his  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  the  war  on  the 
South  is  said  to  have  sliocked  his  State-rights  view.  But, 
whatever  his  sentiments  had  been,  he  accepted  command, 
and  fought  a  successful  campaign  in  Western  Virginia. 
From  that  moment  his  name  became  famous ;  he  was  said 
to  have  achieved  "  two  victories  in  one  day,"  and  he  re- 
ceived from  the  newspapers  the  flattering  name  of  "  the 
Young  Napoleon." 

The  result  of  this  successful  campaign,  slight  in  impor- 
tance as  it  was,  procured  for  General  McClellan  the  high 
post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  Operations  in  every  portion  of  the  South  were  to 
be  directed  by  him ;  and  he  was  especially  intrusted  with 
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the  important  work  of  organizing  the  new  levies  at  Wash- 
ington. This  he  performed  with  very  great  ability.  Un- 
der his  vigorons  hand,  the  raw  material  soon  took  shape. 
He  gave  his  personal  attention  to  every  department ;  and 
the  result,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  early  spring  of  1862^  was 
an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  for  op- 
erations in  Virginia  alone. 

The  great  point  now  to  be  determined  was  the  best  line 
of  operations  against  Kichmond.  President  Lincoln  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  advance  by  way  of  Manassas  and 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Eailroad,  which  he  thought 
would  insure  the  safety  of  the  Federal  capital.  This  was 
always,  throughout  the  whole  war,  a  controlling  consider- 
ation with  him ;  and,  regarded  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  this  solicitude  seems  to  have  been  well  founded. 
More  than  once  afterward.  General  Lee — ^to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression— thought  of  "swapping  queens,"  that  is  to  say, 
advancing  upon  "Washington,  without  regard  to  the  capture 
of  Eichmond ;  and  President  Lincoln,  with  that  excellent 
good  sense  which  he  generally  exhibited,  felt  that  the  Ices 
of  Washington  would  prove  almost  fatal  to  the  Federal 
cause. — Such  was  the  origin  of  the  President's  preference 
for  the  Manassas  line.  General  McClellan  did  not  share 
it.  lie  assented  it  seems  at  first,  but  soon  resolved  to  adopt 
another  plan — an  advance  either  from  Urbanna  on  the  Bap- 
pahannock,  or  from  West  Point  on  the  York.  Against  his 
views  and  determination,  the  President  and  authorities 
struggled  in  vain.  McClellan  treated  their  arguments  and 
appeals  with  a  want  of  ceremony  amounting  at  times  nearly 
to  contempt;  he  adhered  to  his  own  plan  resolutely,  and 
in  the  end  the  President  gave  way.     In  rueful  protest 
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against  the  continued  inactiyity  of  General  McClellan, 
President  Lincoln  had  exclaimed,  ^^If  General  McClellaD 
does  not  want  to  nse  the  army,  I  would  like  to  borrow  it ; " 
and  ^'  if  something  is  not  soon  done,  the  bottom  will  be  out 
of  the  whole  affair." 

At  last  General  McClellan  carried  his  point,  and  an 
advance  against  Kichmond  from  the  Peninsula  was  decided 
upon.  In  order  to  assist  this  movement,  General  Fre- 
mont was  to  march  through  Northwestern  Virginia,  and 
General  Banks  up  the  Valley ;  and,  having  thus  arranged 
their  programme,  the  Federal  authorities  began  to  move 
forward  to  the  great  work.  To  transport  an  army  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  by  water  to  the  Penin- 
sula was  a  heavy  undertaking ;  but  the  ample  resources  of 
the  Government  enabled  them  to  do  so  without  diflBiculty. 
General  McClellan,  who  had  now  been  removed  from  his 
post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  assigned  to  the  command  only  of  the  army 
to  operate  against  Kichmond,  landed  his  forces  on  the  Pen- 
insula, compelled  the  Confederates  at  Torktown  to  retire, 
repulsed  them  in  a  hot  engagement  near  Williamsburg, 
and,  ascending  the  Peninsula,  advanced,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  further  difficulty,  to  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy,  within  a  few  miles  of  Kichmond. 


II. 

JOHNSTON    IS    WOUNDED. 


The  army  thus  threatening  the  city  which  had  become 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  was  large  and  excellently 
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equipped.  It  numbered  in  all,  according  to  General  Mo- 
Clellan's  report,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  were  effective  troops 
— that  is  to  say,  present  and  ready  for  duty  as  fighting-men 
in  the  field. 

Kesults  of  such  magnitude  were  expected  from  this 
great  army,  that  all  the  resources  of  the  Federal  GoYem- 
ment  had  been  taxed  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  possible 
state  of  eflSciency.  The  artillery  was  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  approved  description ;  small-arms  of  the  best  patterns 
and  workmanship  were  profusely  supplied;  the  ammuni- 
tion was  of  the  finest  quality,  and  almost  inexhaustible  in 
quantity ;  and  the  rations  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
which  were  equally  excellent  and  abundant,  were  brought 
up  in  an  unfailing  stream  from  the  White  House,  in  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  rear,  over  the  York  Kiver  Kailroad,  which 
ran  straight  to  his  army. 

Such  was  the  admirable  condition  of  the  large  force 
under  command  of  General  McClellan.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  an  array  better  prepared  for  active  opera- 
tions; and  the  position  which  it  held  had  been  well  se- 
lected. The  left  of  the  army  was  protected  by  the  wellnigh 
impassable  morass  of  the  "Wliite-oak  Swamp,  and  all  the 
approaches  from  the  direction  of  Kichmond  were  obstructed 
by  the  natural  difliculties  of  the  ground,  which  had  been 
rendered  still  more  forbidding  by  an  abattis  of  felled  trees 
and  earthworks  of  the  best  description.  Unless  the  right 
of  McClellan,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
were  turned  by  the  Confederates,  his  communications  with 
his  base  at  the  White  Ilouse  and  the  safety  of  his  army 
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were  assnred.  And  even  the  apparently  improbable  con- 
tingency of  such  an  assault  on  his  right  had  been  provided 
for.  Other  bodies  of  Federal  troops  had  advanced  into 
Virginia  to  cooperate  with  the  main  force  on  the  Penin- 
sula. General  McDowell,  the  able  soldier  who  had  nearly 
defeated  the  Confederates  at  Manassas,  was  at  Fredericks- 
burg with  a  force  of  about  forty  thousand  men,  which 
were  to  advance  southward  without  loss  of  time  and  unite 
with  General  McClellan's  right.  This  would  completely 
insure  the  communications  of  his  army  from  interruption ; 
and  it  was  no  doubt  expected  that  Generals  Fremont  and 
Banks  would  cooperate  in  the  movement  abo.  Fremont 
was  to  advance  from  Northwestern  Virginia,  driving  before 
him  the  small  Confederate  force,  under  Jackson,  in  the  Val- 
ley ;  and  General  Banks,  then  at  Winchester,  was  to  cross 
the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  and,  posting  his  forces  along 
the  Manassas  Eailroad,  guard  the  approaches  to  Washing- 
ton when  McDowell  advanced  from  Fredericksburg  to  the 
aid  of  General  McClellan.  Thus  Eielimond  would  be  half 
encircled  by  Federal  armies.  General  McClellan,  if  per- 
mitted by  the  Confederates  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, would  soon  be  in  command  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  with  this  force  it  was  anticipated  he 
would  certainly  be  able  to  capture  Kichmond. 

Such  was  the  Federal  programme  of  the  war  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  promised  great  results,  and  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  have  succeeded.  The  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia 
did  not  number  in  all  one  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  it  is 
now  apparent  that,  without  the  able  strategy  of  Johnston, 
Lee,  and  Jackson,  General  McClellan  would  have  been  in 
possession  of  Kichmond  before  the  summer. 
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Prompt  action  was  thus  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
sagacious  soldier  commanding  the  army  at  Richmond,  and 
directing  operations  throughout  the  theatre  of  action  in 
Virginia.  The  officer  in  question  was  Gteneral  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  who  had  first  held  General 
Patterson  in  check  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  then 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  General  Beauregard  at  Ma- 
nassas, where,  in  right  of  his  superior  rank,  he  took  com- 
mand. Before  the  enemy's  design  to  advance  up  the  Penin- 
sula had  ^been  developed,  Johnston  had  made  a  masterly 
retreat  from  Manassas.  Beappearing  with  his  force  of 
about  forty  thousand  men  on  the  Peninsula,  he  had  obsti- 
nately opposed  McClellan,  and  only  retired  when  lie  was 
compelled  by  numbers  to  do  so,  with  the  resolution,  how- 
ever, of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  on  the  Chickahominy.  In 
face,  figure,  and  character,  Genetal  Johnston  was  thoroughly 
the  soldier.  Above  the  medium  height,  with  an  erect  fig- 
ure, in  a  close-fitting  uniform  buttoned  to  the  chin  ;  with  a 
ruddy  face,  decorated  with  close-cut  gray  side-whiskers, 
mustache,  and  tuft  on  the  chin ;  reserved  in  manner,  brief 
of  speech,  without  impulses  of  any  description,  it  seemed, 
General  Johnston's  appearance  and  bearing  were  military 
to  stiffiiesB ;  and  he  was  popularly  compared  to  "  a  game- 
cock," ready  for  battle  at  any  moment.  As  a  soldier,  his 
reputation  was  deservedly  high;  to  unshrinking  personal 
courage  he  added  a  far-reaching  capacity  for  the  conduct  of 
great  operations.  Throughout  his  career  he  enjoyed  a  pro- 
found public  appreciation  of  his  abilities  as  a  commander, 
and  was  universally  respected  as  a  gentleman  and  a  par 
triot. 

General  Johnston,  surveying  the  whole  field  in  Virginia, 
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and  penetrating,  it  would  seem,  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
had  hastened  to  direct  General  'Jackson,  commanding  in  the 
Valley,  to  begin  offensive  operations,  and,  by  threatening 
the  Federal  force  there — ^with  Washington  in  perspective- 
relieve  the  heavy  pressure  upon  himself  at  Eichmond. 
Jackson  carried  ont  these  instructions  with  the  vigor  which 
marked  all  his  operations.  His  rapidity  of  movement  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  effected  the  best  results.  Just 
as  General  Banks  was  moving  from  Winchester  across  the 
Blue  Ilidge  to  protect  Washington,  Jackson  attacked  at 
Kemstown;  a  heavy  engagement  ensued;  and,  though 
Jackson  was  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat,  General  Banks 
was  retained  in  the  Valley  with  a  considerable  force  to 
defend  the  region.  A  more  decisive  diversion  soon  fol- 
lowed. Jackson  advanced  once  more  upon  General  Banks, 
then  at  Strasburg,  drove  him  from  that  point  to  and  across 
the  Potomac ;  and  such  was  the  apprehension  felt  at  Wash- 
ington, that  President  Lincoln  ordered  General  McDowell 
— at  that  time  occupying  Fredericksburg — to  send  twenty 
thousand  men  across  the  mountains  to  Strasburg  in  order 
to  pursue  or  cut  off  Jackson. 

Thus  the  whole  Federal  programme  in  Virginia  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  General  Banks,  after  the  fight  at 
Kemstown,  was  kept  in  the  Valley.  After  Jackson's  second 
attack  upon  him,  when  General  Banks  was  driven  across 
the  Potomac  and  Washington  threatened.  General  McDow- 
ell was  directed  to  send  half  his  army  to  operate  against 
Jackson.  Thus  General  McClellan,  waiting  at  Eichmond 
for  McDowell  to  join  him,  did  not  move ;  with  a  portion  of 
his  army  on  one  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  other  side,  he  remained  inactive,  hesitating  and  unwill- 
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ing,  as  any  good  soldier  would  have  been,  to  commence  the 
decisive  assault. 

His  indecision  was  brought  to  an  end  by  General  John- 
ston. Discovering  that  the  force  in  his  front,  near  "  Seven 
Pines,"  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  was 
only  a  portion  of  the  Federal  army.  General  Johnston  de- 
termined to  attack  it.  This  resolution  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freshet  in  the  Chickahominy,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, prompting  Johnston  to  attack  while  the  Federal 
army  was  cut  in  two,  as  it  were.  Ilis  resolution,  he  states, 
had  already  been  taken,  and  was,  with  or  without  reference 
to  the  rains,  that  of  a  good  soldier.  General  Johnston 
struck  at  General  McClellan  on  the  last  day  of  May,  just  at 
the  moment,  it  appears,  when  the  Federal  commander  de- 
signed commencing  his  last  advance  upon  the  city.  The 
battle  which  took  place  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody  of  the  war.  Both  sides  fought  with  obstinate  cour- 
age, and  neither  gained  a  decisive  advantage.  On  the  Con- 
federate right,  near  "  Seven  Pines,"  the  Federal  line  was 
broken  and  forced  back;  but,  on  the  left,  at  Fair  Oaks 
Station,  the  Confederates,  in  turn,  were  repulsed.  Night 
fell  upon  a  field  where  neither  side  could  claim  the  victory. 
The  most  that  could  be  claimed  by  the  Southerners  was  that 
McClellan  had  received  a  severe  check ;  and  they  sustained 
a  great  misfortune  in  the  wound  received  by  General  John- 
ston. He  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell  while  superin- 
tending the  attack  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  the  nature  of  his 
wound  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  retain  command  of 
the  army.  He  therefore  retired  from  the  command,  and 
repaired  to  Richmond,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  time  an 
invalid,  wholly  unable  to  continue  in  service  in  the  field. 
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This  untoward  event  rendered  it  necessary  to  find  a  new 
commander  for  the  army  without  loss  of  time.  General 
Lee  had  returned  some  time  before  from  the  South,  and  to 
him  all  eyes  were  turned.  lie  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
display  his  abilities  upon  a  conspicuous  theatre — the  sole 
command  he  had  been  intrusted  with,  that  in  trans- Alle- 
ghany Virginia,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  real  command — 
and  he  owed  his  elevation  now  to  the  place  vacated  by 
General  Johnston,  rather  to  his  services  performed  in  the 
old  army  of  the  United  States,  than  to  any  thing  he  had 
effected  in  the  war  of  the  Confederacy.  The  confidence 
of  the  Virginia  people  in  his  great  abilities  had  never 
wavered,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Con- 
federate authorities  were  backward  in  conceding  his  merits 
as  a  soldier.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  considerations 
leading  to  his  appointment,  he  was  assigned  on  the  3d 
day  of  June  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  thus  the 
Virginians  assembled  to  defend  the  capital  of  their  State 
found  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  their  own  countrymen. 


III. 

LEE    ASSIGNED    TO     THE    COMMAND— HIS    FAMILY 

AT    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 

Lee  had  up  to  this  time  effected,  as  we  have  shown, 
almost  nothing  in  the  progress  of,  the  war.  Intrusted  with 
no  command,  and  employed  only  in  organizing  the  forces, 
or  superintending  the  construction  of  defences,  he  had 
failed  to  achieve  any  of  those  successes  in  the  field  which 
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constitute  the  glory  of  the  soldier.  He  might  possees  the 
great  abilities  wliieh  his  friends  and  admirers  claimed  for 
him,  but  he  was  yet  to  show  the  world  at  large  that  he 
did  really  possess  them. 

The  decisive  moment  had  now  arrived  which  was  to 
test  him.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  anny  in  the  Confederacy,  and  to  him  was 
intrusted  the  defence  of  the  capital  not  only  of  Virginia, 
but  of  the  South.  If  Richmond  were  to  fall,  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  executive,  and  heads  of  departments,  would 
all  be  fugitives.  The  evacuation  of  Virginia  might  or 
might  not  follow,  but,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the 
conflict,  the  enemy  would  achieve  an  immense  advantage. 
Recognition  by  the  European  powers  would  be  hopeless  in 
such  an  event,  and  the  wandering  and  fugitive  government 
of  the  Confederacy  would  excite  only  contempt. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  General  Lee 
assumed  command  of  the  '^  Array  of  Northern  Virginia," 
as  it  was  soon  afterward  styled.  The  date  of  his  assign- 
ment to  duty  was  June  3, 1862 — three  days  after  General 
Johnston  had  retired  in  consequence  of  his  wound.  Thirty 
days  afterward  the  great  campaign  around  Richmond  had 
been  decided,  and  to  the  narrative  of  what  followed  the 
appointment  of  Lee  we  shall  at  once  proceed,  afl;er  giving 
a  few  words  to  another  subject  connected  with  his  famDy. 

When  General  Lee  left  Washington  to  repair  to  Rich- 
mond, he  removed  the  ladies  of  his  family  from  Arlington 
to  the  "  White  House "  on  tlie  Pamunkey,  near  the  spot 
where  that  river  unites  with  the  Mattapony  to  form  the 
York  River.  This  estate,  like  the  Arlington  property,  had 
come  into  possession  of  General  Lee  through  his  wife,  and 
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as  Arlington  was  exposed  to  the  enemy,  the  ladies  had 
taken  refage  here,  with  the  hope  that  thej  would  be  safe 
firom  intrusion  or  danger.  The  result  was  unfortunate. 
The  White  House  was  a  favorable  "base"  for  the  Federal 
army,  and  intelligence  one  day  reached  Mrs.  Lee  and  her 
family  that  the  enemy  were  approaching.  The  ladies 
therefore  hastened  from  the  place  to  a  point  of  greater 
safety,  and  before  her  departure  Mrs.  Lee  is  said  to  have 
affixed  to  the  door  a  paper  containing  the  following  words  : 

'*  Northern  soldiers  who  profess  to  reverence  Washington,  forbear 
to  desecrate  the  home  of  his  first  married  life,  the  property  of  his 
wife,  now  owned  by  her  descendants. 

"A  GBAia>-DAuaHTBB  OF  Mbs.  Washington." 

When  the  Federal  forces  took  possession  of  the  place,  a 
Northern  officer,  it  is  said,  wrote  beneath  this  : 

"  A  Northern  officer  has  protected  your  property,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  request  of  your  overseer." 

The  resolute  spirit  of  Mrs.  Lee  is  indicated  by  an  inci- 
dent which  followed.  She  took  refuge  with  her  daughters 
in  a  friend's  house  near  Kichmond,  and,  when  a  Federal 
officer  was  sent  to  search  the  house,  handed  to  him  a  paper 
addressed  to  "  the  general  in  command,"  in  which  she 
wrote : 

"Sm:  I  have  patiently  and  humbly  submitted  to  the  search  of 
my  house,  by  men  under  your  command,  who  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  nothing  here  which  they  want.  All  the  plate  and  other  valuables 
have  long  since  been  removed  to  Richmond,  and  are  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  Northern  marauders  who  may  wish  for  their  possession. 

"Wife  of  Robebt  Lee,  General  C.  S.  A." 
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The  ladies  finally  repaired  for  safety  to  the  city  of  Bick- 
mond,  and  the  White  House  was  bnrned  either  before  or 
when  General  McClellan  retreated.  The  place  was  not 
without  historic  interest,  as  the  scene  of  Washington's  firet 
interview  with  Martha  Custis,  who  afterward  became  his 
wife.  He  was  married  either  at  St.  Peter's  Church  near 
by,  or  in  the  house  which  originally  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  one  now  destroyed  by  the  Federal  forces.  Its  historic 
associations  thus  failed  to  protect  the  White  House,  and, 
like  Arlington,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  pitiless  hand  of  war. 

From  this  species  of  digression  we  come  back  to  the 
narrative  of  public  events,  and  the  history  of  the  great  series 
of  battles  which  were  to  make  the  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  historic  ground.  On  taking  command,  Lee  had 
assiduously  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  army:  riding  incessantly  to  and  fro,  he 
had  inspected  with  his  own  eyes  the  condition  of  the 
troops ;  officers  of  the  commissary,  quartermaster,  and  ord- 
nance departments  were  held  to  a  strict  accountability ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  army  was  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

"  Wliat  was  the  amount  of  the  Confederate  force  under 
command  of  Lee  ? "  it  may  be  asked.  The  present  writer  is 
unable  to  state  this  number  with  any  thing  like  exactness. 
The  official  record,  if  in  existence,  is  not  accessible,  and 
the  matter  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain, however,  that,  even  after  the  arrival  of  Jackson,  the 
army  numbered  less  than  seventy-five  thousand.  Officers 
of  high  rank  and  character  state  the  whole  force  to  have 
been  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  only. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Federal  army  was  larger 
than  the  Confederate;  but  this  was  comparatively  an  un- 
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important  fact.    The  event  was  decided  rather  by  general- 
ship  than  the  numbers  of  the  combatants. 


IV 

LEE    BESOLVES    TO    ATTACK. 

General  Lee  assmned  command  of  the  army  on  the 
3d  of  June.  A  week  afterward,  Jackson  finished  the  great 
campaign  of  the  Valley,  by  defeating  Generals  Fremont 
and  Shields  at  Port  Bepnblic. 

Such  had  been  the  important  services  performed  by  the 
famous  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  who  was  to  become  the  "  right 
arm  "  of  Lee  in  the  greater  campaigns  of  the  fiiture.  Ee- 
treating,  after  the  defeat  of  General  Banks,  and  passing 
through  Strasburg,  just  as  Fremont  from  the  west,  and 
the  twenty  thousand  men  of  General  McDowell  from  the 
east,  rushed  to  intercept  him,  Jackson  had  sullenly  fallen 
back  up  the  Valley,  with  all  his  captured  stores  and  pris- 
oners, and  at  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  had  achieved 
a  complete  victory  over  his  two  adversaries.  Fremont  was 
checked  by  Ewell,  who  then  hastened  across  to  take  part 
in  the  attack  on  Shields.  The  result  was  a  Federal  defeat 
and  retreat  down  the  Valley.  Jackson  was  free  to  move 
in  any.  direction ;  and  his  army  could  imite  with  that  at 
Eichmond  for  a  decisive  attack  upon  General  McClellan. 

The  attack  in  question  had  speedily  been  resolved  on 

by  Lee.    Any  further  advance  of  the  Federal  army  would 

bring  it  up^  to  the  very  earthworks  in  the  suburbs  of  the 

city;  and,  unless  the  Confederate  authorities  proposed  to 
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undergo  a  siege,  it  was  necessary  to  check  the  farther  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  by  a  general  attack. 

How  to  attack  to  the  best  advantage  was  now  tbe 
question.  The  position  of  General  McClellan's  army  his 
been  briefly  stated.  Advancing  up  the  Peninsula,  he  had 
reached  and  passed  the  Chickahominy,  and  was  in  sight  of 
Kichmond.  To  this  stream,  the  natural  line  of  defence 
of  the  city  on  the  north  and  east,  numerous  roads  diverged 
from  the  capital,  including  the  York  Eiver  Bailroad,  of 
which  the  Federal  commander  made  such  excellent  use; 
and  General  McClellan  had  thrown  his  left  wing  acron 
the  stream,  advancing  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  city.  Here  he  had  erected  heavy  de- 
fences to  protect  that  wing  until  the  right  wing  croBsed  in 
turn.  The  tangled  thickets  of  the  White-oak  Swamp,  on 
his  left  flank,  were  a  natural  defence ;  but  he  had  added 
to  these  obstacles,  as  we  have  stated,  by  felling  trees,  and 
guarding  every  approach  by  redoubts.  In  these,  heavy 
artillery  kept  watch  against  an  approaching  enemy;  and 
any  attempt  to  attack  from  that  quarter  seemed  certain  to 
result  in  repulse.  In  front,  toward  Seven  Pines,  the  chance 
of  success  was  equally  doubtful.  The  excellent  works  of 
the  Federal  commander  bristled  with  artillery,  and  were 
heavily  manned.  It  seemed  thus  absolutely  necessary  to 
discover  some  other  point  of  assault ;  and,  as  the  Federal 
right  beyond  the  Chickahominy  was  the  only  point  left,  it 
was  determined  to  attack,  if  possible,  in  that  quarter. 

An  important  question  was  first,  however,  to  be  decided, 
the  character  of  the  defences,  if  any,  on  General  McClellan'a 
right,  in  the  direction  of  Old  Church  and  Cold^Harbor.  A 
reconnoissance  in  force  was  necessary  to  acquire  this  in- 
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formation,  and  Greneral  Lee  accordingly  directed  General 
Staart,  commanding  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  to  proceed 
with  a  portion  of  his  command  to  the  vicinity  of  Old  Church, 
in  the  Federal  rear,  and  gain  all  the  information  poeeible  of 
their  position  and  defences. 


V. 

BTTJART'S    «'RIDE    AROUND    MoCLELLAN." 

General  James  E.  B.  Stuabt,  who  now  made  his  first 
prominent  appearance  npon  the  theatre  of  the  war,  was  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  and  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age.  Re- 
signing his  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  had  joined  Johnston 
in  the  Valley,  and  impressed  that  oflScer  with  a  high  opin- 
ion of  his  abilities  as  a  cavalry  officer ;  proceeded  thence 
to  Manassas,  where  he  charged  and  broke  a  company  of 
"  2k)uave  "  infantry ;  protected  the  rear  of  the  army  when 
Johnston  retired  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  bore  an  active 
part  in  the  conflict  on  the  Peninsula.  In  person  he  was 
of  medium  height ;  his  frame  was  broad  and  powerful ;  he 
wore  a  heavy  brown  beard  flowing  upon  his  breast,  a  huge 
mustache  of  the  same  color,  the  ends  curling  upward ;  and 
the  blue  eyes,  flashing  beneath  a  "  piled-up  "  forehead,  had 
at  times  the  dazzling  brilliancy  attributed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  eagle.  Fond  of  movement,  adventure,  bright  colors, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war,  Stuart  had  entered 
on  the  struggle  with  ardor,  and  enjoyed  it  as  the  huntsman 
enjoys  the  chase.  Young,  ardent,  ambitious,  as  brave  as 
steel,  ready  with  jest  or  laughter,  with  his  banjo-player 
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following  him,  going  into  the  hottest  battles  hnnmiing  & 
song,  this  young  Yirginian  was,  in  truth,  an  original  duff- 
acter,  and  impressed  powerfully  all  who  approached  him. 
One  who  knew  him  well  wrote:  "Every  thing  Btriking, 
brilliant,  and  picturesque,  seemed  to  centre  in  him.  The 
war  seemed  to  be  to  Stuart  a  splendid  and  exciting  game, 
in  which  his  blood  coursed  joyously,  and  his  inmiensdj 
strong  physical  organization  found  an  arena  for  the  display 
of  all  its  facilities.  The  affluent  life  of  the  man  crayed 
those  perils  and  hardships  which  flush  the  pulses  and  make 
the  heart  beat  fast.  lie  swung  himself  into  the  saddle  at 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  as  the  hunter  springs  on  horseback; 
and  at  such  moments  his  cheeks  glowed  and  liis  huge  mus- 
tache curled  witli  enjoyment.  The  romance  and  poetry  of 
the  hard  trade  of  arms  seemed  first  to  be  inaugurated  when 
this  joyous  cavalier,  with  his  floating  plume  and  splendid 
laughter,  appeared  upon  the  great  arena  of  the  war  in  Vir- 
ginia." Precise  people  shook  their  heads,  and  called  him 
frivolous,  undervaluing  his  great  ability.  Those  best  capa- 
ble of  judging  him  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Johnston 
wrote  to  him  from  the  west :  "  How  can  I  eat  or  sleep  in 
peace  without  you  upon  the  outpost  ? "  Jackson  said,  when 
he  fell  at  Chancellorsville :  "  Go  back  to  General  Stuart, 
and  tell  him  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  do  what  he 
thinks  best,  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  him."  Lee  said, 
when  he  was  killed  at  Yellow  Tavern:  "I  can  scarcely 
think  of  liim  without  weeping."  And  the  brave  General 
Sedgwick,  of  the  United  States  Army,  said :  "  Stuart  is  the 
best  cavalry  officer  ever  foamed  in  North  America  I " 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  when  wo  present  him  to  the 
reader,  Stuart  had  as  yet  achieved  little  fame  in  his  pro- 
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feesion,  but  he  was  burning  to  distinguish  himself  He 
responded  ardently,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  Lee,  and  was 
soon  ready  with  a  picked  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry,  under  some  of  his  best  officers.  Among  them  were 
Colonels  "William  H.  F.  Lee  and  Fitz-Hugh  Lee — the  first 
a  son  of  General  Lee,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  an 
officer  of  distinction  afterward ;  the  second,  a  son  of  Smith 
Lee,  brother  of  the  general,  and  famous  subsequently  in  the 
most  brilliant  scenes  of  the  war  as  the  gay  and  gaUant 
"Gteneral  Fitz  Lee,"  of  the  cavalry.  With  his  picked 
force,  officered  by  the  two  Lees,  and  other  excellent  lieu- 
tenants, Stuart  set  out  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to 
Old  Church.  He  effected  more  than  he  anticipated,  and 
performed  a  daring  feat  of  arms  in  addition.  Driving  the 
outposts  from  Hanover  Court-House,  he  charged  and  broke 
a  force  of  Federal  cavalry  near  Old  Church ;  pushed  on  to 
the  York  River  Bailroad,  which  he  crossed,  burning  or 
capturing  all  Federal  stores  met  with,  including  enormous 
wagon -camps;  and  then,  finding  the  way  back  barred 
against  him,  and  the  Federal  army  on  the  alert,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  with  rapidity,  passed  entirely  around 
General  McClellan's  army,  and,  building  a  bridge  over  the 
Chickahommy,  safely  reentered  the  Confederate  lines  just 
as  a  large  force  made  its  appearance  in  his  rear.  The 
temporary  bridge  was  destroyed,  however,  and  Stuart 
hastened  to  report  to  his  superiors.  His  information  was 
important.  General  McClellan's  right  and  rear  were  un- 
protected by  works  of  any  strength.  If  the  Confederate 
general  desired  to  attack  in  that  quarter,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent. 

The  results  of  Stuart's  famous  "  ride  around  McClellan," 
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as  the  people  called  it,  determined  General  Lee  to  make 
the  attack  on  the  north  bank,  of  the  stream,  if  lie  had  not 
already  so  decided.  It  was  necessary  now  to  bring  Jack- 
son's forces  from  the  Yalley  without  delay,  and  almost 
equally  important  to  mask  the  movement  from  General 
McGlellan.  To  this  end  a  very  simple  ruse  was  adopted. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  Whiting's  division  was  embarked  oa 
the  cars  of  the  Danville  Eailroad  at  Eichmond,  and  moved 
across  the  river  to  a  point  near  Belle  Isle,  where  at  that 
moment  a  considerable  number  of  Federal  prisoners  weP6 
about  to  be  released  and  sent  down  James  Eiver.  Here 
the  train,  loaded  with  Confederate  troops,  remained  fer 
some  time,  and  the  secret  was  discovered  by  the  released 
prisoners.  General  Lee  was  reenforcing  Jackson,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  march  on  Washington.  Such  was 
the  report  carried  to  General  McClellan,  and  it  seems  to 
have  really  deceived  him.*  Whiting's  division  reached 
Lynchburg,  and  was  thence  moved  by  railway  to  Char- 
fiill  lottesville — Jackson  marched  and  countermarched  with  an 

elaborate  pretence  of  advancing  down  the  Valley — at  last, 
one  morning,  the  astute  Confederate,  who  kept  his  own 
counsels,  had  disappeared ;  he  was  marching  rapidly  to  join 
Lee  on  the  Chickahominy.  Not  even  his  own  soldiers 
knew  what  direction  they  were  taking.  They  were  for- 
bidden by  general  order  to  inquire  even  the  names  of  the 
towns  they  passed  through ;  directed  to  reply  "  I  don't 
know  "  to  every  question ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  Jackson 
demanded  the  name  and  regiment  of  a  soldier  robbing  a 


if 


*  "  I  have  no  doubt  Jackson  has  been  reonforced  from  here.'* — Genefl 
McClellan  to  Pretident  Uneoln^  June  20M. 


// 
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cherry-tree,  he  could  extract  from  the  man  no  reply  but  "I 
don't  know." 

Jackson  advanced  with  rapidity,  and,  on  the  25th  of 
Jane,  was  near  Ashland.  Here  he  left  his  forces,  and  rode 
on  rapidly  to  Eichmond.  Passing  unrecognized  through 
the  streets,  after  night,  he  went  on  to  General  Lee's  head- 
quarters, at  a  house  on  the  "  Nine-mile  road,"  leading  from 
the  New  Bridge  road  toward  Fair  Oaks  Station ;  and  here 
took  place  the  first  interview,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  between  Lee  and  Jackson. 

What  each  thought  of  the  other  will  be  shown  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative.  We  shall  proceed  now  with  the 
history  of  the  great  series  of  battles  for  which  Jackson'B 
appearance  was  the  signal. 


PART  nL 


ON    THE    CHICKAHOMINT, 


L 

THE    TWO    AEMIE8. 

The  Chickahominy,  whose  banks  were  now  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  bitter  and  detennined  conflict  between  the  great 
adversaries,  is  a  sluggish  and  winding  stream,  which,  rising 
above  Richmond,  describes  a  curve  around  it,  and  empties 
its  waters  into  the  James,  far  below  the  city.  Its  banks  are 
swampy,  and  thickly  clothed  with  forest  or  underwood. 
From  the  nature  of  these  banks,  which  scarcely  rifle  in 
many  places  above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  least  freshet 
produces  an  overflow,  and  the  stream,  generally  narrow  and 
insignificant,  becomes  a  sort  of  lake,  covering  the  low 
grounds  to  the  bases  of  the  wooded  blufls  extending  upon 
each  side.  Numerous  bridges  cross  the  stream,  from  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  below  the  York  Eiver  Railroad,  to  Meadow 
Bridge,  north  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  Mechanicsville 
Bridge,  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  the  New  Bridge, 
about  nine  miles,  were  points  of  the  greatest  importance. 

GteneralMcClellan's  position  has  been  repeatedly  referred 
to.    He  had  crossed  a  portion  of  his  army  east  of  Rich- 
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mond,  and  advanced  to  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  city. 
The  remainder,  meanwhile,  lay  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  swept  round,  in  a  sort  of  crescent,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mechanicsville,  where  it  had  been  anticipated  General 
McDowell  would  unite  with  it,  thereby  covering  its  right 
flank,  and  protecting  the  communications  with  the  Federal 
base  at  the  White  House.  That  this  disposition  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops  was  faulty,  in  face  of  adversaries  like  Johnston 
and  Lee,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  General  McClellan 
was  the  victim,  it  seems,  of  the  shifting  and  vacillating 
policy  of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  forty  thousand  men  under  McDowell,  his  position 
would  have  been  a  safe  one.  General  McDowell  did  not 
arrive ;  and  this  unprotected  right  flank — ^left  unprotected 
from  the  fact  that  McDowell's  presence  was  counted  on — 
became  the  point  of  the  Confederate  attack. 

The  amount  of  blame,  if  any,  justly  attributable  to 
Gteneral  McClellan,  first  for  his  inactivity,  and  then  for  his 
defeat  by  Lee,  cannot  be  referred  to  here,  save  in  a  few 
brief  sentences.  A  sort  of  feud  seems  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween himself  and  General  Halleck,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  stationed  at  Washington ;  and  General  Halleck  then 
and  afterward  appears  to  have  regarded  McClellan  as  a 
soldier  without  decision  or  broad  generalship.  And  yet 
McClellan  does  not  seem  to  have  merited  the  censure  he 
received.  He  called  persistently  for  reenforcements,  remain- 
ing inactive  meanwhile,  because  he  estimated  the  Confeder- 
ate army  before  him  at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was 
unwilling  to  assail  this  force,  under  command  of  soldiers 
like  Johnston  and  Lee,  until  his  own  force  seemed  adequate 
to  the  undertaking.    Another  consideration  was,  the  Con- 
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federate  position  in  front  of  the  powerful  earthworlcB  of  the 
city.  These  works  wonld  double  the  Confederate  strength 
in  case  of  battle  in  front  of  them ;  and,  believing  himself 
already  outnumbered,  the  Federal  commander  was  natmally 
loath  to  deliver  battle  until  reenforced.  The  faulty  disposi- 
tion of  his  army,  divided  by  a  stream  crossed  by  few  bridges, 
has  been  accounted  for  in  like  manner — ^he  so  disposed  the 
troops,  expecting  reenforcements.  But  Jackson's  .eneigy 
delayed  these.  Washington  was  in  danger,  it  was  supposed, 
and  General  McDowell  did  not  come.  It  thus  happened 
that  General  McClellan  awaited  attack  instead  of  making 
it,  and  that  his  army  was  so  posted  as  to  expose  biTn  to  the 
greatest  peril. 

A  last  point  is  to  be  noted  in  vindication  of  this  able 
soldier.  Finding,  at  the  very  last  moment,  that  he  could 
expect  no  further  assistance  from  the  President  or  General 
Ilalleck,  he  resolved  promptly  to  withdraw  his  exposed 
right  wing  and  change  his  base  of  operations  to  James  Kiver, 
where  at  least  his  communications  would  be  safe.  This,  it 
seems,  had  been  determined  upon  just  before  the  Confeder- 
ate attack ;  or,  if  he  had  not  then  decided.  General  McClel- 
lan soon  determined  upon  that  plan. 

To  pass  now  to  the  Confederate  side,  where  all  was  ready 
for  the  great  movement.  General  Lee's  army  lay  in  6roni 
of  Richmond,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  front  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan.  The  divisions  of  Magruder  and  Huger, 
supported  by  those  of  Longstreet  and  D.  II.  Hill,  were  op- 
posite McClellan's  left,  on  the  Williamsburg  and  York  River 
roads,  directly  east  of  the  city.  From  Magruder's  left,  ex- 
tended the  division  of  General  A.  P.  Hill,  reaching  thence 
up  the  river  toward  Mechanicsville ;  and  a  brigade,  under 
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G^eral  Branch  lay  on  Hill's  left  near  the  point  where  the 
Brook  Tnmpike  crosses  the  Ohickahomin  j  north  of  Eich- 
mond.  The  approaches  from  the  east,  northeast,  and  north, 
were  thns  carefallj  guarded.  As  the  Confederates  held 
the  interior  line,  the  whole  force  conld  be  rapidly  concen- 
trated, and  was  thoroughly  in  hand,  both  for  oflensive  or  de- 
fensive movements. 

The  army  thus  held  in  Lee's  grasp,  and  about  to  assail 
its  great  Federal  adversary,  was  composed  of  the  best  poiv 
tion  of  the  Southern  population.  The  rank  and  file  was 
lai^ly  made  up  of  men  of  education  and  high  social  posi- 
tion. And  this  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  struggle. 
The  war  was  a  war  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  North ; 
and  the  ardent  and  high-spirited  youth  of  the  entire  South 
threw  themselves  into  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  heirs  of 
ancient  families  and  great  wealth  served  as  privates.  Peiv 
sonal  pride,  love  of  country,  indignation  at  the  thought  that 
a  hostile  section  had  sent  an  army  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
mission, combined  to  draw  into  the  Confederate  ranks  the 
flower  of  the  Southern  youth,  and  all  the  best  fighting  ma- 
terial. Deficient  in  discipline,  and  "  hard  to  manage,"  this 
force  was  yet  of  the  most  eflScient  character.  It  could  be 
counted  on  for  hard  work,  and  especially  for  offensive  opera- 
tions.    And  the  officers  placed  over  it  shared  its  character. 

Among  these,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  a  Virginian  by  birth, 

was  soon  to  be  conspicuous  as  commander  of  the  "  Light 

• 

Division,"  and  representative  of  the  spirit  and  dash  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  army.  Under  forty  years  of  age,  with  a 
slender  figure,  a  heavily-bearded  face,  dark  eyes,  a  composed 
and  unassuming  bearing,  characterized  when  off  duty  by  a 
quiet  cordiality,  he  was  personally  popular  with  all  who 
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approached  him,  and  greatly  beloved,  both  as  man  and  com- 
mander, nis  chief  merit  as  a  soldier  was  his  dash  and  im- 
petus in  the  charge.  A  braver  heart  never  beat  in  hnmaD 
breast ;  throughout  tlie  war  he  retained  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  army  and  the  country ;  and  a  strange  fact  im 
relation  to  this  eminent  soldier  is,  that  his  name  was  uttered 
by  both  Jackson  and  Lee  as  they  expired. 

Associated  with  him  in  the  battles  of  the  Ghickahominy, 
and  to  the  end,  was  the  able  and  resolute  Longstreet — an 
oflScer  of  low  and  powerful  stature,  with  a  heavy,  brown 
beard  reaching  to  his  breast,  a  manner  marked  by  unaltei^ 
able  composure,  and  a  countenance  whose  expression  of 
phlegmatic  tranquillity  never  varied  in  the  hottest  hours  of 
battle.  Longstreet  was  as  famous  for  his  bull-dog  obstinacy, 
as  Hill  for  his  dash  and  enthusiasm.  General  Lee  styled 
him  his  "  old  war-horse,"  and  depended  upon  him,  as  will 
be  seen,  in  some  of  the  most  critical  operations  of  the  war. 

Of  the  young  and  ardent  Virginian,  General  Magruder, 
the  brave  and  resolute  North-Carolinian,  D.  II.  Hill,  and 
other  officers  who  subsequently  acquired  great  reputations 
in  the  army,  we  have  no  space  at  present  to  speak.  All 
were  to  cooperate  in  the  assault  on  General  McClellan,  and 
do  their  part. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  June,  all  was  ready  for  the 
important  movement,  and  the  troops  rested  on  their  arms, 
ready  for  the  coming  battle. 
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II. 
LEE'S  PLAN    OF    ASSAULT. 

Genebal  Lee  had  been  hitherto  r^arded  as  a  soldier  of 
too  great  cantion,  bnt  his  plan  for  the  assault  on  General 
McClellan  indicated  the  possession  of  a  nerve  approaching 
audacity. 

Fully  comprehending  his  enemy's  strength  and  position, 
and  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Federal  army  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  was  directly  in  his  front,  he 
had  resolved  to  pass  to  the  north  bank  of  the  stream  with 
the  bulk  of  his  force,  leaving  only  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  protect  the  city,  and  deliver  battle  where  defeat 
would  prove  ruinous.  This  plan  indicated  nothing  less  than 
audacity,  as  we  have  already  said ;  but,  like  the  audacity  of 
the  flank  movement  at  Chancellorsville  afterward,  and  the 
daring  march,  in  disregard  of  General  Hooker,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1864,  it  was  founded  on  profound  military  insight, 
and  indicated  the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier. 

Lee's  design  was  to  attack  the  Federal  right  wing  with  a 
part  of  his  force,  while  Jackson,  advancing  still  farther  to 
the  left,  came  in  on  their  communications  with  the  White 
House,  and  assailed  them  on  their  right  and  rear.  Mean- 
while Richmond  was  to  be  protected  by  (General  Magruder 
with  his  twenty-five  thousand  men,  on  the  south  bank ;  if 
McClellan  fell  back  down  the  Peninsula,  this  force  was  to 
cross  and  unite  with  the  rest ;  thus  the  Federal  army  would 
be  driven  from  all  its  positions,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
campaign  against  Richmond  would  be  decided. 

Lee's  general  order  directing  the  movement  of  the  troops 
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is  here  given.  It  possesses  interest  as  a  clear  and  detailed 
statement  of  his  intended  operations;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
what  was  resolved  on  by  the  commander  in  his  tenl,  Iub  able 
subordinates  translated  detail  by  detail,  with  unimportant 
modifications,  into  action,  under  his  eyes  in  the  field : 

nSADQUARTXBS  AlUCT  OT  NoBTBKKM  YnWIHIA^  I 

Jwu  84, 1868.     f 

Genebal  Obdebs  No.  75. 

L  General  Jackson^s  command  will  proceed  to-morrow  firom  Adi- 
land  toward  the  Slash  Church,  and  encamp  at  some  convenient  point 
west  of  the  Central  Railroad.  Branch's  brigade,  of  A.  P.  Hill's  dins- 
ion,  will  also,  to-morrow  evening,  take  position  on  the  Chickahominy, 
near  Half  Sink.  At  three  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  26th  instant, 
General  Jackson  will  advance  on  the  road  leading  to  Pale  Qreen 
Church,  commimicatiDg  his  march  to  General  Branch,  who  will  imme- 
diately cross  the  Chickahominy,  and  take  the  road  leading  to  Mechan- 
icsyille.  As  soon  as  the  movements  of  these  colunms  are  discoyered, 
General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  rest  of  his  division,  will  cross  the  Chick- 
ahominy near  Meadow  Bridge,  and  move  direct  upon  Mechanicsyille. 
To  aid  liis  advance,  the  heavy  batteries  on  the  Chickahominy  will  at 
the  proper  time  open  upon  the  batteries  at  Mechanicsyille.  The  ene- 
my being  driven  from  Mechanicsville,  and  the  passage  across  the  bridge 
opened,  General  Longstreet,  with  his  division  and  that  of  General  D. 
H.  Hill,  will  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  or  near  that  point — General 
D.  H.  Hill  moving  to  the  support  of  General  Jackson,  and  General 
Longstreet  supporting  General  A.  P.  Hill — ^the  four  divisions  keeping 
in  conmiunication  with  each  other,  and  moving  in  Sehehn  on  separate 
roads,  if  practicable ;  the  left  division  in  advance,  with  skirmishers  and 
sharp-shooters  extending  in  their  front,  will  sweep  down  the  Chicka- 
hominy and  endeavor  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  above  New 
Bridge ;  General  Jackson,  bearing  weU  to  his  left,  turning  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  and  taking  the  direction  toward  Cold  Harbor.  They  will  then 
press  forward  toward  York  River  Railroad,  closing  upon  the  enemy's 
rear  and  forcing  him  down  the  Chickahominy.    Any  advance  of  the 
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enemy  toward  Richmond  will  be  prevented  by  yigoroosly  following 
his  rear,  and  crippling  and.arrestrog  his  progress. 

n.  The* divisions  under  G^erals  Huger  and  Magmder  will  hold 
their  positions  in  front  of  the  enemy  against  attack,  and  make  such 
demonstrations,  Thursday,  as  to  discover  his.  operations.  Should  op- 
portunity offer,  the  feint  will  be  converted  into  a  real  attack ;  and, 
shoul^an  abandonment  of  his  intrenchments  by  the  enemy  be  dis- 
covered, he  will  be  closely  pursued. 

nL  The  Third  Virginia  cavalry  will  observe  the  Charles  City  road. 
The  Fifth  Virginia,  the  First  North  Carolina,  and  the  Hampton  Le- 
gion cavalry  will  observe  the  Darbytown,  Varina,  and  Osborne  roads. 
Should  a  movement  of  the  enemy,  down  the  Chickahominy,  be  discov- 
ered, they  will  close  upon  his  flank,  and  endeavor  to  arrest  his  march. 

IV.  General  Stuart,  with  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Ninth  Virginia 
cavalry,  the  cavalry  of  CobVs  Legion,  and  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  will 
cross  the  Chickahominy,  to-morrow,  and  take  position  to  the  left  of 
General  Jackson's  line  of  march.  The  main  body  will  be  held  in  re- 
serve, with  scouts  well  extended  to  the  front  and  left.  General  Stuart 
will  keep  General  Jackson  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on 
his  left,  and  will  co5perate  with  him  in  his  advance.  The  Sixteenth 
Virginia  cavalry,  Colonel  Davis,  will  remain  on  the  Nine-mile  road. 

V.  General  Ransom's  brigade,  of  General  Holmes's  command,  will 
be  placed  in  reserve  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  by  General  Huger,  to 
whom  he  will  report  for  orders. 

VL  Commanders  of  divisions  will  cause  their  commands  to  be  pro- 
vided with  three  days'  cooked  rations.  The  necessary  ambulances  and 
ordinance-trains  will  be  ready  to  accompany  the  divisions,  and  receive 
orders  frt)m  their  respective  commanders.  Officers  in  charge  of  all 
tndns  will  invariably  remain  with  them.  Batteries  and  wagons  will 
keep  on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  Chief-Engineer,  Major  Stevens, 
will  assign  engineer  officers  to  each  division,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
make  provision  for  overcoming  all  difficulties  to  the  progress  of  the 
troops.  The  staff-departments  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  to 
fiicilitate  the  movements  herein  directed. 

By  command  of  General  Lee  :       R.  H.  CniLTOir,  A,  A,  GeneraL 
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This  order  speaks  for  itself,  and  indicates  Lee's  plan  of 
battle  in  all  its  details.  Further  comment  is  nnnecessaiy; 
and  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  events  which  followed.  In 
doing  so,  we  shall  strive  to  present  a  clear  and  intelligible 
account  of  what  occurred,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  the 
warlike  splendors  of  style  which  characterized  the  ^'^anny 
correspondents  "  of  the  journals  during  the  war.  Such  a 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  left  to  others,  who  write  under 
the  influence  of  partisan  afflatus,  rather  than  with  the  judi- 
cious moderation  of  the  historian.  Kor  are  battles  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  greatest  interest  to  the  thoughtful 
student.  The  combinations  devised  by  great  commanden 
are  of  more  interest  than  the  actual  struggles.  We  have 
therefore  dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  the  plans  of  Grenerak 
Lee  and  McClellan  than  we  shall  dwell  upon  the  actual 
fighting  of  their  armies. 


m. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CHICK AHOMINY. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  all  was 
ready  for  the  great  encounter  of  arms  between  the  Confed- 
erates and  the  Federal  forces  on  the  Chickahominy.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  been  delayed  on  his  march  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but  it  was  known  that  he 
was  near,  and  would  soon  make  his  appearance ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon.  General  Lee  accordingly  directed  that  the  move- 
ment should  commence.  At  the  word.  General  A.  P.  Hill 
moved  from  his  camps  to  Meadow  Bridge,  north  of  Hich- 
mond ;  crossed  the  Chickahominy  there,  and  moved  rapidly 
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on  Mechanicsyille,  where  a  small  Federal  force,  behind  in- 
trenchments,  guarded  the  head  of  the  bridge.  This  force 
was  not  a  serious  obstacle,  and  Hill  soon  disposed  of  it.  He 
attacked  the  Federal  works,  stormed  them  after  a  brief 
struggle,  and  drove  the  force  which  had  occupied  them  back 
toward  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  below.  The  Mechanicsville  • 
bridge  was  thus  cleared ;  and,  in  compliance  with  his  orders 
from  Lee,  General  Longstreet  hastened  to  throw  his  division 
across.  Hill  had  meanwhile  pressed  forward  on  the  track 
of  ^he  retreating  enemy,  and,  a  mile  or  two  below,  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  much  more  serious  obstruction  than 
that  encountered  at  the  bridge,  namely,  the  formidable  posi- 
tion held  by  the  enemy  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

The  ground  here  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  defensive  position  against  an  enemy 
advancing  from  above.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  narrow 
valley,  through -which  runs  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  rises  a  bold, 
almost  precipitous,  bluff,  and  the  road  which  the  Confeder- 
ates were  compelled  to  take  bends  abruptly  to  the  right 
when  near  the  stream,  thus  exposing  the  flank  of  the  assault- 
ing party  to  a  fire  from  the  bluff.  As  Hill's  column  pushed 
forward  to  attack  this  position,  it  was  met  by  a  determined 
fire  of  artillery  and  small-arms  from  the  crest  beyond  the 
stream,  where  a  large  force  of  riflemen,  in  pits,  were  posted,  * 
with  infantry  supports.  Before  this  artillery-fire,  raking  his 
flanks  and  doing  heavy  execution,  Hill  was  compelled  to 
fall  back.  It  was  impossible  to  cross  the  stream  in  face  of 
the  fusillade  and  cannon.  The  attack  ended  after  dark  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederates ;  but  at  dawn  Hill  re- 
sumed the  struggle,  attempting  to  cross  at  another  point, 
lower  down  the  stream.      This  attempt  was  in  progress 
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when  the  Federal  troops  were  seen  rapidly  falling  back  from 
their  strong  position ;  and  intelligence  soon  came  that  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Jackson,  who  hid 
passed  around  the  Federal  right  flank  above,  and  foreed 
them  to  retire  toward  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  anny 
below. 

No  time  was  now  lost.  The  memorable  27th  of  June 
had  dawned  clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  brilliant  Bunshine 
gave  promise  of  a  day  on  which  uo  interference  of  the  de- 
ments would  check  the  bloody  work  to  be  performed.  Hill 
advanced  steadily  on  the  track  of  the  retiring  Fedenl 
forces,  who  had  left  evidences  of  their  precipitate  retreat  all 
along  the  road,  and,  about  noon,  came  in  front  of  the  very 
powerful  position  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  near 
Cold  Harbor. 

General  McClellan  had  drawn  up  his  forces  on  a  ridge 
along  the  southern  bank  of  Powhite  Creek,*  a  small  watar- 
course  which,  flowing  from  the  northeast,  empties  below 
New  Bridge  into  the  Chickahominy.  His  left,  nearest  the 
Chickahomiuy,  was  protected  by  a  deep  ravine  in  front, 
which  he  had  filled  with  sharp-shooters  ;  and  his  right  rested 
upon  elevated  ground,  near  the  locality  known  as  Maghee's 
House.  In  front,  the  whole  line  of  battle,  which  described 
a  curve  backward  to  cover  the  bridges  in  rear,  was  protected 
by  difficult  approaches.  The  ground  was  either  swampy,  or 
covered  with  tangled  undergrowth,  or  both.  The  ridge  held 
by  the  Federal  forces  had  been  hastily  fortified  by  breast- 
works of  felled  trees  and  earth,  behind  which  the  long  lines 
of  infantry,  supported  by  numerous  artillery,  awaited  the 
attack. 

The  amount  of  the  Federal  force  has  been  variously 
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stated.  The  impression  of  the  Confederates  differed  from 
the  subsequent  statements  of  Federal  writers.  "  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Federal  army,"  says  General  Lee,  in  his 
report,  "  was  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chiekahominy." 
The  force  has  been  placed  by  Northern  writers  at  only 
thirty,  or  at  most  thirty-five  thousand.  If  this  was  the 
whole  number  of  troops  engaged,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
battle,  the  fact  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Federal  arms,  as 
the  struggle  was  long  doubtful.  No  doubt  the  exact  truth 
will  some  day  be  put  upon  record,  and  justice  will  be  done 
to  both  the  adversaries. 

The  Federal  force  was  commanded  by  the  brave  and 
able  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  with  General  Morell  com- 
manding his  right,  General  Sykes  his  left,  and  General 
McCall  forming  a  second  line.  Slocum's  division,  and  the 
brigades  of  Generals  French  and  Meagher,  afterward  re- 
enforced  Porter,  who  now  prepared,  with  great  coolness,  for 
the  Confederate  attack. 

The  moment  had  come.  A.  P.  Hill,  pressing  forward 
rapidly,  with  Longstreet's  division  on  the  right,  reached 
Cold  Harbor,  in  front  of  the  Federal  centre,  about  noon. 
Hill  immediately  attacked,  and  an  engagement  of  the  most 
obstinate  character  ensued.  General  Lee,  accompanied  by 
General  Longstreet,  had  ridden  from  his  headquarters,  on 
the  Nine-mile  road,  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  now  wit- 
nessed in  person  the  fighting  of  the  troops,  who  charged 
under  his  eye,  closing  in  in  a  nearly  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  men  had  seen  him — 
certainly  in  battle — and  that  air  of  supreme  calmness  which 
always  characterized  him  in  action  must  have  made  a  deep 
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impression  upon  them.  He  was  clad  simply,  and  wore 
scarcely  any  badges  of  rank.  A  felt  hat  drooped  low  over 
the  broad  forehead,  and  the  eyes  beneath  were  calm  and 
imclouded.  Add  a  voice  of  measured  calmnesa,  the  air  of 
immovable  composure  which  marked  the  erect  military  %• 
ure,  evidently  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  the  reader  wiU 
have  a  correct  conception  of  General  Lee's  personal  appea^ 
ance  in  the  first  of  the  great  battles  of  his  career. 

Hill  attacked  with  that  dash  and  obstinacy  which  ftom 
this  time  forward  characterized  him,  but  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing no  impression  on  the  Federal  line.  In  every  assault  he 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  Federal  artillery,  whidi 
was  handled  with  skill  and  coolness,  did  great  execution 
upon  his  column,  as  it  rushed  forward,  and  the  infantry  be- 
hind their  works  stood  firm  in  spite  of  the  most  determined 
efforts  to  drive  them  from  the  ridge.  Three  of  Hill's  regi- 
ments reached  the  crest,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  over  the 
breastworks,  but  they  were  speedily  repulsed  and  driven 
from  the  crest,  and,  after  two  hours'  hard  fighting,  Hill 
found  that  he  had  lost  heavily  and  effected  nothing. 

It  was  now  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Gren- 
eral  Lee  listened  with  anxiety  for  the  sound  of  guns  from 
the  left,  which  would  herald  the  approach  of  General  Jack- 
son. Notliing  was  heard  from  that  quarter,  however,  and 
affairs  were  growing  critical.  The  Confederate  attack  had 
been  repulsed — the  Federal  position  seemed  impregnable — 
and  "  it  became  apparent,"  says  General  Lee,  "  that  the 
enemy  were  gradually  gaining  ground."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. General  McClellan  might  adopt  either  one  of 
the  two  courses  both  alike  dangerous  to  the  Confederates. 
He  might  cross  a  heavy  force  to  the  assistance  of  Genend 
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Porter,  thus  enabling  that  officer  to  assume  the  offensive ; 
or,  finding  Lee  thus  checked,  he  might  advance  on  Magru- 
der,  crush  the  small  force  under  him,  and  seize  on  Kich- 
mond,  which  would  be  at  his  mercy.  It  was  thus  necessary 
to  act  without  delay,  while  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Jack- 
son. General  Lee,  accordingly,  directed  General  Longstreet, 
who  had  taken  position  to  the  right  of  Cold  Harbor,  to 
make  a  feint  against  the  Federal  left,  and  thus  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Hill.  Longstreet  proceeded  with  promptness  to 
obey  the  order ;  advanced  in  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  and  with 
a  cross-fire  of  artillery  raking  his  right  from  over  the 
Ghickahominy,  and  made  the  feint  which  had  been  ordered 
by  General  Lee.  It  effected  nothing;  and,  to  attain  the 
desired  result,  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn  the  feint  into 
a  real  attack.  This  Longstreet  proceeded  to  do,  first  dis- 
persing with  a  single  volley  a  force  of  cavalry  which  had 
the  temerity  to  charge  his  infantry.  As  he  advanced  and 
attacked  the  powerful  position  before  him,  the  roar  of  guns, 
succeeded  by  loud  cheers,  was  heard  on  the  left  of  Lee's 
line. 

Jackson  had  arrived  and  thrown  his  troops  into  action 
without  delay.  He  then  rode  forward  to  Cold  Harbor, 
where  General  Lee  awaited  him,  and  the  two  soldiers  shook 
hands  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  cheering  from  the  troops, 
who  had  received  intelligence  that  Jackson's  corps  had 
joined  them.  The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was  ex- 
tremely striking.  We  have  presented  a  brief  sketch  of 
Lee's  personal  appearance  upon  the  occasion — of  the  grave 
conmiander-in-chief,  with  his  erect  and  graceful  seat  in  the 
saddle,  his  imposing  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  his  calm  and 
measured  tones,  as  deliberate  as  though  he  were  in  a  draw- 
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iDg-room.  JackBon  was  a  very  different  personage.  He 
was  clad  in  a  dingy  old  coat,  wore  a  discolored  cadet-cap, 
tilted  almost  npon  his  nose,  and  rode  a  rawboned  horse,  with 
short  stirrups,  which  raised  his  knees  in  the  most  ungraceful 
manner.  Neither  in  his  face  nor  figure  was  there  the  least 
indication  of  the  great  faculties  of  the  man,  and  a  more  awk- 
ward-looking personage  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  lemon,  which  he  sucked  from  time  to 
time,  and  his  demeanor  was  abstracted  and  absent. 

As  Jackson  approached,  Lee  rode  toward  him  and  greeted 
him  with  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand. 

"  Ah,  general,"  said  Lee,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
I  hoped  to  be  with  you  before  1 " 

Jackson  made  a  twitching  movement  of  his  head,  and 
replied  in  a  few  words,  rather  jerked  from  the  lips  than 
deliberately  uttered. 

Lee  had  paused,  and  now  listeued  attentively  to  the 
long  roll  of  musketry  from  the  woods,  where  Hill  and  Long- 
street  were  engaged  ;  then  to  tlie  still  more  incessant  and 
angry  roar  from  the  direction  of  Jackson's  own  troops,  who 
had  closed  in  upon  the  Federal  forces. 

"  That  fire  is  very  heavy,"  said  Lee.  "  Do  yon  think 
your  men  can  stand  it  ? " 

Jackson  listened  for  a  moment,  with  his  head  bent  tow- 
ard one  shoulder,  as  was  customary  with  him,  for  he  was 
deaf,  he  said,  in  one  ear,  "  and  could  not  hear  out  of  the 
other,"  and  replied  briefly : 

"  They  can  stand  almost  any  thing !  They  can  stand 
that  1 " 

He  then,  after  receiving  General  Lee's  instructions,  im- 
mediately saluted  and  returned  to  his  corps — ^Lee  remaining 
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Btill  at  Cold  Harbor,  which  was  opposite  the  Federal  cen- 
tre. 

The  arrival  of  Jackson  changed  in  a  moment  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  field.  Whitney's  division  of 
his  command  took  position  on  Longstreet's  left ;  the  com- 
mand of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
-whole  line,  and  Ewell's  division,  with  part  of  Jackson's  old 
division,  supported  A.  P.  Hill.  No  sooner  had  these  dispo- 
sitions been  made,  than  General  Lee  ordered  an  attack 
along  the  whole  line.  It  was  now  five  or  six  o'clock, 
and  the  sun  was  sinking.  From  that  moment  until  night 
came,  the  battle  raged  with  a  fury  unsurpassed  in  any  sub- 
sequent engagement  of  the  war.  The  Texan  troops,  imder 
General  Hood,  especially  distinguished  themselves.  These, 
followed  by  their  comrades,  charged  the  Federal  left  on  the 
bluff,  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance,  carried  the  po- 
sition. "  The  enemy  were  driven,"  says  General  Lee,  "from 
the  ravine  to  the  first  line  of  breastworks,  over  which  one 
impetuous  column  dashed,  up  to  the  intrenchments  on  the 
crest."  Here  the  Federal  artillery  was  captured,  their  line 
driven  from  the  hill,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  field  a  similar 
success  followed  the  attack.  As  night  fell,  their  line  gave 
way  in  all  parts,  and  the  remnants  of  General  Porter's  com- 
mand retreated  to  the  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy. 

The  first  important  passage  of  arms  between  General 
McClellan  and  General  Lee  —  and  it  may  be  added  the 
really  decisive  one — had  terminated  in  a  great  success  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederates. 
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IV. 

THE    BETEEAT. 

The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor — or,  as  Greneral  Lee  styles  it 
in  Lis  report,  the  "battle  of  the  Chickahominy" — ^was  the 
decisive  struggle  between  the  great  adversaries,  and  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  General  McClellan's  campaign  against 
Kichmond. 

This  view  is  not  held  by  \vriters  on  the  Northern  side, 
who  represent  the  battle  in  question  as  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  engagements,  all  of  pTetty  nearly  equal  importance, 
and  mere  incidents  attending  General  McCleUan's  change 
of  base  to  the  shores  of  the  James  Eiver.  Such  a  theozy 
seems  unfounded.  If  the  battle  at  Cold  Harbor  had  re- 
sulted in  a  Federal  victory,  General  McClellan  would  have 
advanced  straight  on  Richmond,  and  the  capture  of  the  city 
would  inevitably  havp  followed.  But  -at  Cold  Harbor  he 
sustained  a  decisive  defeat.  IHs  whole  campaign  was  re- 
versed, and  came  to  naught,  from  the  events  occurring 
between  noon  and  nightfall  on  the  27th  of  June.  The 
result  of  that  obstinate  encounter  was  not  a  Federial  success, 
leading  to  the  fall  of  Kichmond,  but  a  Federal  defeat,  which 
led  to  the  retreat  to  the  James  River,  and  the  failure  of  the 
whole  campaign  against  the  Confederate  capital. 

It  is  conceded  that  General  McClellan  really  intended 
to  change  his  base;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
every  thing  had  changed.  He  no  longer  had  under  him  a 
high-spirited  army,  moving  to  take  up  a  stronger  position, 
but  a  weary  and  dispirited  multitude  of  human  beings,  hur- 
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Tying  along  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  gunboats  on  thfe  James 
River,  with  the  enemy  pursuing  closely,  and  worrying  them 
at  every  step.  To  the  condition  of  the  Federal  army  one 
of  their  own  officers  testifies,  and  his  expressions  are  so 
strong  as  wellnigh  to  move  the  susceptibilities  of  an  oppo- 
nent. "  We  were  ordered  to  retreat,"  says  General  Hooker, 
"  and  it  was  like  the  retreat  of  a  whipped  army.  We  re- 
treated like  a  parcel  of  sheep  ;  everybody  on  the  road  at 
the  same  time ;  and  a  few  shots  &om  the  rebels  would  have 
panic-stricken  the  whole  command."* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  that  great  army  which  had 
fought  so  bravely,  standing  firm  so  long  against  the  head- 
long assaults  of  the  flower  of  "the  Southern  troops.  It  was 
the  battle  at  Cold  Harbor  which  had  produced  this  state  of 
things,  thereby  really  deciding  the  result  of  the  campaign. 
To  attribute  to  that  action,  therefore,  no  more  importance 
than  attached  to  the  engagements  on  the  retreat  to  James 
Eiver,  seems  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of  history. 

We  shall  present  only  a  general  narrative  of  the  famous 
retreat  which  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  will  remain  his  greatest  glory.  He,  at  least, 
was  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  understand  that  the  battle  of 
the  27th  was  a  decisive  one.  He  determined  to  retreat,  with- 
out risking  another  action,  to  the  banks  of  the  James  Kiver, 
where  the  Federal  gunboats  would  render  a  second  attack 
from  the  Confederates  a  hazardous  undertaking  ;  and,  "  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June,"  as  he  says  in  his  official 
report,  "  assembled  the  corps  commanders  at  his  head- 
quarters,  and  informed  them  of  his  plan,  its  reasons,  and  his 
choice  of  route,  and  method  of  execution."     Orders  were 

•  Rq>ort  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  part  i.,  p.  580. 
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then  issued  to  General  Eeyes  to  move  with  his  corps  acrow 
the  White-Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  and,  taking  up  a  position 
with  his  artillery  on  the  opposite  side,  cover  the  passage  of 
the  rest  of  the  troops ;  the  trains  and  supplies  at  Savage 
Station,  on  the  York  Kiver  Railroad,  were  directed  to  be 
withdrawn ;  and  the  corps  commanders  were  ordered  to 
move  with  such  provisions,  munitions,  and  sick,  as  ihey 
could  transport,  on  the  direct  road  to  Harrison's  Landing. 

These  orders  were  promptly  carried  out.  Before  dawn  on 
the  29th  the  Federal  army  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
the  great  retrograde  movement  was  successfully  b^un.  An 
immense  obstacle  to  its  success  lay  in  the  character  of  the 
country  tlirough  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  White- 
Oak  Swamp  is  an  extensive  morass,  similar  to  that  skirting 
the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  passage  through  it 
is  over  narrow,  winding,  and  diflScult  roads,  which  fumidi 
the  worst  possible  pathways  for  wagons,  artillery,  or  even 
troops.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  use  these  highways 
or  none,  and  General  McClellan  resolutely  entered  upon  his 
critical  movement. 

General  Lee  was  yet  in  doubt  as  to  his  opponent's  de- 
signs, and  the  fact  is  highly  creditable  to  General  McClel- 
lan. A  portion  of  the  Federal  army  still  remained  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  it  might  be  the  inten- 
tion of  McClellan  to  push  forward  reenforcements  from  the 
Peninsula,  fight  a  second  battle  for  the  protection  of  his 
great  mass  of  supplies  at  the  White  House,  or,  crossing  his 
whole  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  by  the 
lower  bridges,  retreat  down  the  Peninsula  by  the  same  road 
followed  in  advancing.  All  that  General  Lee  could  do, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  to  remain  near  Cold  Har- 
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bor  with  his  main  body,  send  a  force  toward  the  York  River 
road,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  to  check 
any  Federal  attempt  to  cross  there,  and  await  farther  de- 
velopments. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  29th  that  General 
McGlellan's  designs  became  apparent.  It  was  then  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  commenced  moving  toward  James  Kiver 
with  his  entire  army,  and  Lee  issued  prompt  orders  for  the 
pursuit.  While  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  army  followed 
closely  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  other  bodies  were  directed 
to  move  by  the  Williamsburg  and  Charles  City  roads,  and 
intercept  him,  or  assail  his  flanks.  If  these  movements  were 
promptly  made,  and  no  unnecessary  delay  took  place,  it  was 
expected  that  the  Federal  army  would  be  brought  to  bay 
in  the  White-Oak  Swamp,  and  a  final  victory  be  achieved 
by  the  Confederates. 

Th^e  complicated  movements  were  soon  in  full  prog- 
ress, and  at  various  points  on  the  line  of  retreat  fierce  fight- 
ing ensued.  General  Magruder,  advancing  to  Savage  Sta- 
tion, an  important  depot  of  Federal  stores,  on  the  York 
Kiver  Railroad,  encountered  at  that  point  the  powerful  Fed- 
eral rear-guard,  which  fought  obstinately  until  night,  when  it 
retired.  Meanwhile,  Generals  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill 
had  pushed  down  the  Long  Bridge  road,  to  a  point  about  one 
mile  from  its  intersection  with  the  Charles  City  road,  and, 
finding  the  enemy  in  their  front,  attacked  with  vigor,  but 
achieved  little.  The  enemy  fought  with  obstinate  courage, 
and  repulsed  every  assault.  The  battle  raged  until  after 
nightfall,  when  the  Federal  army  continued  to  retreat. 

These  actions  were  the  most  important,  and  in  both  the 
Confederates  had  failed  to  effect  any  important  results. 
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Even  Jackson,  who  had  been  delayed,  by  the  destmction  of 
the  Chickahominj  bridges,  in  crossing  to  the  south  bank 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  had  followed  in  rear 
of  the  rest  or  the  army,  found  himself  checked  by  General 
McClellan's  admirable  disposition  for  the  protection  of  his 
rear.  Jackson  made  every  efifort  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  Federal  rear  in  the  White-Oak  Swamp,  but  he  found 
a  bridge  in  his  front  destroyed,  the  enemy  holding  the  op- 
posite side  in  strong  force,  and,  when  he  endeavored  to  force 
a  passage,  the  determined  fire  from  their  artillery  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  General  McClellan  had  thus 
foiled  the  generalship  of  Lee,  and  the  hard  fighting  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  His  excellent  military  judgment  had  defeated 
every  attempt  made  to  crush  him.  On  the  1st  of  July  be 
had  successfully  passed  the  terrible  swamp,  in  spite  of  all 
his  enemies,  and  his  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  wellnigh 
impregnable  heights  of  Malvern  Hill. 

A  last  struggle  took  place  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  the  Con- 
federate assault  failed  at  all  points.  Owing  to  the  wooded 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  absence,  apparently,  of  pre- 
cise and  accurate  information  in  reference  to  it,  the  attack 
was  without  cooperation,  and  effected  nothing.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  resisted  courageously,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss 
upon  the  assailing  force,  which  advanced  to  the  muzzles  of 
the  Federal  cannon,  but  did  not  carry  the  heights ;  and  at 
nightfall  the  battle  ceased,  the  Confederates  having  suffered 
a  severe  repulse. 

On  the  next  morning.  General  McClellan  had  disap- 
peared toward  Harrison's  Landing,  to  which  he  conducted 
his  army  safely,  without  further  molestation,  and  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  was  over. 
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V. 

RICHMOND    IN    DANGER— LEE»S    VIEWS. 

We  have  presented  a  sufficiently  full  narrative  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  Chickahominy  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  opinion  of  the  events,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
two  leaders  who  directed  them.  Full  justice  has  been 
sought  to  be  done  to  the  eminent  military  abilities  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  and  the  writer  is  not  conscious  that  he  has 
done  more  than  justice  to  General  Lee. 

Lee  has  not  escaped  criticism,  and  was  blamed  by  many 
persons  for  not  putting  an  end  to  the  Federal  army  on  the 
retreat  through  White-Oak  Swamp.  To  this  criticism,  it 
may  be  said  in  reply,  that  putting  an  end  to  nearly  or  quite 
one  hundred  thousand  men  is  a  difficult  undertaking ;  and 
that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  failure  of  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates in  arriving  promptly,  reversed  his  plans  at  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  struggle.  General  Lee  himself, 
however,  states  the  main  cause  of  failure :  "  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,"  he  says,  "  the  Federal  army  should 
have  been  destroyed.  Its  escape  is  due  to  the  causes  already 
stated.  Prominent  among  them  is  the  want  of  timely  and 
correct  information.  This  fact,  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  enabled  General  McClellan  skil- 
fully to  conceal  his  retreat,  and  to  add  much  to  tlie  ob- 
struction vs^ith  which  Nature  had  beset  tlie  way  of  our  pur- 
suing columns.  But  regret  that  more  was  not  accomplished, 
gives  way  to  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse for  the  results  achieved." 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  whether  Lee  was 
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or  was  not  to  blame  for  this  want  of  accurate  information, 
which  would  seem,  however,  to  be  justly  attributable  to  the 
War  Department  at  Bichmond,  rather  than  to  an  officer 
who  had  been  assigned  to  command  only  three  or  four 
weeks  before.  Other  criticisms  of  Lee  referred  to  his  main 
plan  of  operations,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
Richmond  by  leaving  only  twenty-five  thousand  men  in 
front  of  it,  when  he  began  his  movement  against  General 
McClellan's  right  wing,  beyond  the  Chickahominy.  Gen- 
ial Magruder,  who  commanded  this  force  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  left  to  guard  the  capital,  expressed  afterward, 
in  his  official  report,  his  views  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
city  had  been  exposed.    He  wrote : 

"  From  the  time  at  which  the  enemy  withdrew  his  forces  to  tliis 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  destroyed  the  bridges,  to  the  moment 
of  his  evacuation,  that  is,  from  Friday  night  until  Saturday  mormng, 
I  considered  the  situation  of  our  army  as  extremely  critical  and  peril- 
ous. The  larger  portion  of  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy. The  bridges  had  been  all  destroyed ;  but  one  was  rebuilt — 
the  New  Bridge — which  was  commanded  fully  by  the  enemy's  gone 
from  Qoulding's ;  and  there  were  but  twenty-five  thousand  men  be- 
tween his  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  and  Richmond.  .  .  .  Had 
McClellan  massed  his  whole  force  in  column,  and  advanced  it  against 
any  point  of  our  line  of  battle,  as  was  done  at  Austerlitz  under  similar 
circumstances  by  the  greatest  captain  of  any  age,  though  the  head  of 
his  column  would  have  suffered  greatly,  its  momentum  would  have  in- 
sured him  success,  and  the  occupation  of  our  works  about  Richmond, 
and  consequently  the  city,  might  have  been  his  reward.  His  failure 
to  do  so  is  the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  commander  fiilly  understood 
the  character  of  his  opponent." 

To  this  portion  of  General  Magruder's  report  General 
Lee  appended  the  following  "  Eemarks  "  in  forwarding  it : 
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*^  General  Magrader  is  under  amisapprehensioii  as  to  the  separation 
of  the  troops  operating  on  the  north  side  o(  the  Chickahominy  from 
those  nnder  himself  and  General  Huger  on  the  south  side.  He  refers 
to  this  subject  on  pages  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  of  his  report. 

"  The  troops  on  the  two  sides  of  theTiyer  were  only  separated  until 
we  succeeded  in  occupying  the  position  near  what  is  known  as  New 
Bridge,  which  occurred  before  twelve  o'clock  m.  on  Friday,  June  27th, 
and  before  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Gaines's  Mill. 

'*  From  the  time  we  reached  the  position  referred  to,  I  regarded 
communication  between  the  two  wings  of  our  army  as  reSstablished. 

'*  The  bridge  referred  to,  and  another  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above,  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  before  noon  on  Friday,  and  the 
New  Bridge  was  sufficiently  rebuilt  to  be  passed  by  artillery  on  Friday 
night,  and  the  one  above  it  was  used  for  the  passage  of  wagons,  am- 
bulances, and  troops,  early  on  Saturday  morning. 

"  Besides  this,  all  other  bridges  above  New  Bridge,  and  all  the 
fords  above  that  point,  were  open  to  us." 

To  this  General  Magnider  subsequently  responded  as 
follows : 

"New  Bridge  was  finished  on  Friday  evening,  the  27th,  instead  of 
Saturday,  28th  of  June. 

"  I  wrote  from  memory  in  reference  to  the  time  of  its  being  fin- 
ished. 

"  It  was  reported  to  me  that  the  bridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  was  attempted  to  be  crossed  by  troops  (I  think  Ransom's  bri- 
gade), on  Saturday  morning,  from  the  south  to  the  north  side,  but  that, 
finding  the  bridge  or  the  approach  to  it  diflBcult,  they  came  down  and 
crossed  at  New  Bridge  on  the  same  morning. 

*•  My  statement  in  regard  to  these  bridges  was  not  intended  as  a 
criticism  on  General  Lee's  plan,  but  to  show  the  position  of  the  troops, 
with  a  view  to  the  proper  understanding  of  my  report,  and  to  prove 
that  the  enemy  might  have  reasonably  entertained  a  design,  after  con- 
centrating his  troops,  to  march  on  Richmond." 
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We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  entering  npon  a  fall 
discussion  of  the  interesting  question  here  raised.  General 
Lee,  as  his  observations  on  General  Magruder's  report  ahow, 
did  not  regard  Eichmond  as  exposed  to  serious  danger,  and 
was  confident  of  his  ability  to  recross  the  Chickahominj 
and  go  to  its  succor  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  city  by 
General  McClellan.  Had  this  prompt  recrossing  of' the 
stream  here,  even,  been  impracticable,  it  may  still  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  General  Lee  did  not,  in  his  movement  against 
the  Federal  right  wing  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  follow  the 
dictates  of  sound  generalship.  In  war,  something  must  be 
risked,  and  occasions  arise  which  render  it  necessary  to  dis- 
regard general  maxims.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
military  science  that  a  commander  should  always  keep  open 
his  line  of  retreat ;  but  the  moment  may  come  when  his  best 
policy  is  to  bum  the  bridges  behind  him.  Of  Leo's  move- 
ment, against  General  McClellan's  right,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  based  on  the  broadest  good  sense  and  the  best  gen- 
eralship. The  situation  of  affairs  rendered  an  attack  in  some 
quarter  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  capital,  which  was 
about  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  To  attack  the  left  of 
General  McClellan,  promised  small  results.  It  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed ;  liis  right  alone  remained.  It  was  pos- 
sible, certainly,  that  he  would  mass  his  army,  and,  crushing 
Magruder,  march  into  Richmond ;  but  it  was  not  probable 
that  he  would  make  the  attempt.  The  Federal  commander 
was  known  to  be  a  soldier  disposed  to  caution  rather  than 
audacity.  The  small  amoimt  of  force  under  General  Ma- 
gruder was  a  secret  whicli  he  could  not  be  expected  to  know. 
That  General  Lee  took  these  facts  into  consideration,  as  Gen- 
eral Magruder  intimates,  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
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fact ;  and  the  whole  discnssion  may  be  fairly  gammed  up, 
perhaps,  by  sayiog  that  success  vindicated  the  course 
adopted.  "  Success,  after  all,  is  the  test  of  merit,"  said  the 
brave  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  and  Talleyrand  compressed 
much  sound  reasoning  in  the  pithy  maxim,  "  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success." 

Oh  the  2d  of  July  the  campaign  was  over,  and  General 
McClellan  must  have  felt,  in  spite  of  his  hopeful  general 
orders  to  the  troops,  and  dispatches  to  his  Government,  that 
the  great  struggle  for  Eichmond  had  virtually  ended.  A 
week  before,  he  had  occupied  a  position  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  city,  with  a  numerous  army  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
of  thorough  efficiency.  Now,  he  lay  on  the  banks  of  James 
Kiver,  thirty  miles  away  from  the  capital,  and  his  army  was 
worn  out  by  the  tremendous  ordeal  it  had  passed  through, 
and  completely  discouraged.  We  have  not  dwelt  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  retreat,  and  the  state  of  the  army,  which 
Northern  writers  painted  at  the  time  in  the  gloomiest  col- 
ors. For  the  moment,  it  was  no  longer  the  splendid  war- 
engine  it  had  been,  and  was  again  afterward.  Nothing 
could  be  done  with  it,  and  General  McClellan  knew  the  fact. 
"Without  fresh  troops,  a  renewed  advance  upon  Richmond 
was  a  mere  dream. 

No  further  attack  was  made  by  General  Lee,  who  re- 
mained for  some  days  inactive  in  the  hot  forests  of  Charles 
City.  His  reasons  for  refraining  from  a  new  assault  on  Gen- 
eral McClellan  are  summed  up  in  one  or  two  sentences  of 
his  report :  "  The  Federal  commander,"  he  says,  "  immedi- 
ately began  to  fortify  his  position,  which  was  one  of  great 
natural  strength,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  creek,  and  the 

approach  to  his  front  commanded  by  the  heavy  guns  of  his 
8 
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shipping,  in  addition  to  those  mounted  in  his  intrenchmentiL 
It  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  attack  him,  and  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  our  troops,  who  had  been  marching  and  figlit- 
ing  almost  incessantly  for  seven  days  under  the  most  tiTiiig 
circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  withdraw,  in  order  to 
afford  them  the  repose  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need." 
On  the  8th  of  July,  General  Lee  accordingly  direct  his 
march  back  toward  Bichmond,  and  the  troops  went  into 
camp  and  rested. 

VI. 

LEE     AND     MoCLELLAN  — THEIR     IDENTITY    0? 

OPINION. 

Genebal  Lee  had  thus,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  as 
commander  of  the  Confederate  army,  saved  the  capital  by » 
blow  at  the  enemy  as  sudden  as  it  was  resistless.     The  daai 
of  persons  who  are  never  satisfied,  and  delight  in  fault-finding 
under  all  circumstances,  declared  that  a  great  general  would 
have  crushed  the  enemy  on  their  retreat ;  these  certainly  • 
were  in  a  minority ;  the  people  at  large  greeted  Lee  as  the 
author  of  a  great  deliverance  worked  out  for  them,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Richmond,  he  was  received  with  every  mail 
of  gratitude  and  honor.     He  accepted  this  public  ovation 
with  the  moderation  and  dignity  which  characterized  his  de- 
meanor afterward,  under  all  circumstances,  either  of  victory 
or  defeat.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  in  his  bear- 
ing at  this  time,  as  on  other  great  occasions,  any  evidences 
whatever  of  elation.     Success,  like  disaster,  seemed  to  find 
him  calm,  collected,  and  as  nearly  unimpressible  as  is  pos- 
sible for  a  human  being. 
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The  character  of  the  man  led  him  to  look  upon  success 
or  failure  with  this  supreme  composure,  which  nothing 
seemed  able  to  shake ;  but  in  July,  1862,  he  probably  under- 
stood that  the  Confederate  States  were  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  having  achieved  the  objects  of  the  war.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  had  been  defeated  in  battle,  but  the  great  resources 
of  the*  United  States  Government  would  enable  it  prompt- 
ly to  put  other  and  larger  armies  in  the  field.  Even  the 
defeated  army  was  still  numerous  and  dangerous,  for  it  con- 
sisted, according  to  McClellan's  report,  of  nearly  or  quite 
ninety  thousand  men ;  and  the  wise  brain  of  its  commander 
had  devised  a  plan  of  future  operations  which  promised  far 
greater  results  than  the  advance  on  Kichmond  from  the 
Chickahominy. 

We  shall  touch,  in  passing,  on  this  interesting  subject, 
but  shall  first  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  a  communication 
addressed,  by  General  McClellan,  at  this  time  to  President 
Lincoln.  It  is  one  of  those  papers  which  belong  to  history, 
and  should  be  placed  upon  record.  It  not  only  throws 
the  clearest  light  on  the  character  and  views  of  General 
Lee's  great  adversary,  but  expresses  with  admirable  lucidity 
the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Federal  people  at 
the  time.  The  President  had  invited  a  statement  of  Gen- 
eral McGlellan's  views  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  on 
July  7th,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  of  disaster  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  McClellan  wrote  these  statesmanlike  words : 

"  This  rebellion  lias  assumed  the  character  of  a  war ;  as  such  it 
should  be  regarded,  and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  prin- 
ciples know  to  Christian  civilization.  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event.  It  should 
not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed  forces  and  po- 
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litical  organization.    Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  eu- 
cutions,  territorial  organizations  of  States,  nor  forcible  abolitioii  of 
slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.    In  prosecating  tfaewir 
all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  should  be  strictly  protectad, 
subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations.    All  private  prop* 
erty  taken  for  military  use  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for;  pillBgeiiid 
waste  should  bo  treated  as  high  crimes ;  all  unnecessaiy  treBpasBstenlf 
prohibited,  and  offensive  demeanor  by  the  military  toward  diOBBM 
promptly  rebuked.    Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except  m 
places  where  active  hostilities  exist,  and  oaths  not  required  by  eoaet- 
ments  constitutionally  made  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  reodred. 
Military  government  should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  pnbGe 
order  and  the  protection  of  political  right.    Military  power  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  servitude,  either  bj  n^ 
porting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master,  except  for  reproog 
disorder,  as  in  other  cases.    Slaves  contraband  under  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.    The  right  of  the 
Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  service  daimfl  to 
slave-labor  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  oompn- 
sation  therefor  should  be  recognized. 

*'This  principle  might  be  extended  upon  grounds  of  military  neo» 
sity  and  security  to  all  the  slaves  of  a  particular  State,  thus  workiog 
manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  "Western  Ti^ 
ginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  sudi  a 
measure  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

**  A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional,  and  pervaded  by  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of 
almost  all  truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and 
all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped  that  it  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  strag- 
gle shall  be  made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite 
forces  will  be  almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  espe- 
cially upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  onr  present  armies. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  supported  by  concentri- 
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ions  of  military  power.  The  oatioDal  forces  should  not  be  dispersed 
in  expeditions,  posts  of  occupation,  and  numerous  armies;  but  should 
be  mainly  collected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies 
ef  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  the  po- 
litical structure  which  they  support  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

"  In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may  form,  you 
will  require  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army— one  who  possesses  your 
confidence,  understands  your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute 
your  orders,  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objects  by  you  proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  place 
for  myself  I  am  willing  to  serve  you  in  such  positions  as  you  may  as- 
sign me,  and  I  will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served  su- 
perior. I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and,  as  I  hope  forgiveness 
firom  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with  sincerity  toward  you, 
and  from  love  for  my  country." 

This  noble  and  earnest  exposition  of  his  opinion,  upon 
the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  will  reflect  honor 
npon  General  McClellan  when  bis  military  achievements 
are  forgotten.  It  discusses  the  situation  of  affairs,  both  from 
the  political  and  military  point  of  view,  in  a  spirit  of  the 
broadest  statesmanship,  and  with  the  acmnen  of  a  great  sol- 
dier. That  it  had  no  effect,  is  the  clearest  indication  upon 
which  the  war  was  thenceforward  to  be  cond^cted. 

The  removal  of  General  McClellan,  as  holding  views  op- 
posed to  the  party  in  power,  is  said  to  have  resulted  from 
this  communication.  It  certainly  placed  him  in  open  an- 
tagonism to  General  Halleck,  the  Federal  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  as  this  antagonism  had  a  direct  effect  upon  even  tscon- 
nected  with  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  we  shall  briefly  re- 
late how  it  was  now  displayed. 

Defeated  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  seeing  little  to  en- 
courage an  advance,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  James,  upon 
Eichmond,  General  McClellan  proposed  to  cross  that  river 
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and  operate  agaiiiBt  the  capital  and  its  commtmicalionBi 
near  Petersburg.  The  proof  of  McClellan's  desire  to  under- 
take this  movement,  which  afterward  proved  so  BucceBsfid 
imder  General  Grant,  is  found  in  a  memorandum,  by  General 
Halleck  himself,  of  what  took  place  on  a  visit  paid  by  him 
to  McClellan,  at  Harrison's  Landing,  on  July  25,  1862. 

"  I  stated  to  him,"  says  General  Halleck,  "  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  from  him  his  views  and 
wishes  in  regard  to  future  operations.  He  said  that  he  pro- 
posed to  cross  the  James  Biver  at  that  point,  attack  Peters- 
burg, and  cut  off  the  enemy's  communications  by  that  route 
South,  making  no  further  demonstration  for  the  present 
against  Eichmond.  I  stated  to  him  very  frankly  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  manner  and  impracticability  of  the  plan; "  and 
nothing  further,  it  seems,  was  said  of  this  highly  "  imprac- 
ticable "  plan  of  operations.  It  became  practicable  after 
ward  under  General  Grant ;  McClellan  was  not  permitted 
to  essay  it  in  July,  1862,  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  relieve  hini  from  command,  or  from  General  Hal- 
leck's  inability  to  perceive  its  good  sense. 

General  Lee's  views  upon  this  subject  coincided  com- 
pletely with  those  of  General  McClellan.  He  expressed  at 
this  time,  to  those  in  his  confidence,  the  opinion  that  Bich- 
mond  could  be  assailed  to  greater  advantage  from  the  South, 
as  a  movement  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction  would  menace 
her  communications  with  the  Gulf  States ;  and  events  sub- 
sequently proved  the  soundness  of  this  view.  Attacks  from 
all  other  quarters  failed,  including  a  repetition  by  Gteneral 
Grant  of  McClellan's  attempt  from  the  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  When  General  Grant  carried  out  his  predecessor's 
plan  of  assailing  the  city  from  the  direction  of  Petersburg^ 
he  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 


PART  IV. 


THE    WAR    ADVANCES    NORTHWARD 


I. 

LEE»S    PROTEST. 


General  Lee  remained  in  front  of  Richmond,  watching 
Gteneral  McClellan,  but  intelligence  soon  reached  him  from 
the  upper  Rappahannock  that  another  army  was  advancing 
in  that  quarter,  and  had  already  occupied  the  county  of  Cul- 
pepper, with  the  obvious  intention  of  capturing  Gordonsville, 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroads,  and  advancing  thence  upon  Rich- 
mond. 

The  great  defeat  on  the  Chickahominy  had  only  inspired 
the  Federal  authorities  with  new  energy.  Three  hundred 
thousand  new  troops  were  called  for,  large  bounties  were 
held  out  as  an  inducement  to  enlistment,  negro-slaves  in  re- 
gions occupied  by  the  United  States  armies  were  directed 
to  be  enrolled  as  troops,  and  military  commanders  were  au- 
thorized to  seize  upon  whatever  was  "  necessary  or  conven- 
ient for  their  commands,"  without  compensation  to  the 
owners.  This  indicated  the  policy  upon  which  it  was  now 
intended  to  conduct  the  war,  and  the  army  occupying  Cul- 
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pepper  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  new  policy  in  eveiy  par- 
ticular. 

This  force  consisted  of  the  troops  which  had  served  mider 
Generals  Banks,  McDowell,  and  Fremont — a  necleus — ^and 
reenforcements  from  the  army  of  McClellan,  together  with 
the  troops  under  General  Bumside,  were  hastening  to  unite 
with  the  newly-formed  army.  It  was  styled  the  "  Army  of 
Virginia,"  and  was  placed  under  command  of  Major-GenenI 
John  Pope,  who  had  hitherto  served  in  the  West.  General 
T*opo  had  procured  the  command,  it  is  said,  by  impressing 
the  authorities  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  energy  and  ac- 
tivity. In  these  qualities.  General  McClellan  was  supposed 
to  be  deficient ;  and  the  new  commander,  coming  from  a 
region  where  the  war  was  conducted  on  a  different  plan,  it 
was  said,  would  be  able  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  languid 
movements  in  Virginia.  General  Pope  had  taken  special 
pains  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Federal  authorities  for  the 
safety  of  Washington.  He  intended  to  "lie  off  on  the 
flanks  "  of  Lee's  army,  he  said,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
the  rebels  to  advance  upon  the  capital  while  he  occupied 
that  threatening  position.  When  asked  if,  with  an  army 
like  General  McClellan's,  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in 
marching  through  the  South  to  Kew  Orleans,  General  Pope 
replied  without  hesitation,  "  I  should  suppose  not." 

This  confident  view  of  things  seems  to  have  procured 
General  Pope  his  appointment,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  that 
he  proceeded  to  conduct  military  operations  upon  principles 
very  different  from  those  announced  by  General  McClellan. 
War,  as  carried  on  by  General  Pope,  was  to  be  war  d  Vath 
trance.  General  McClellan  had  written :  "  Tlie  war  should 
not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed 
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forces  ...  all  private  property,  taken  for  military  use, 
Bhonld  be  paid  for;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as 
high  crimes ;  all  unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and 
offensiYe  demeanor  by  the  military  toward  citizens  promptly 
rebuked."  The  new  commander  intended  to  act  upon  a 
very  different  principle,  and  to  show  that  he  possessed  more 
activity  and  resolution  than  his  predecessor. 

Oeneral  Pope's  assumption  of  the  command  was  signalized 
by  much  pomp  and  animated  general  orders.  He  arrived 
in  a  train  decked  out  with  streamers,  and  issued  an  order 
in  which  he  said  to  the  troops :  "  I  desire  you  to  dismiss 
from  your  minds  certain  phrases  which  I  am  sorry  to  find 
much  in  vogue  among  you.  I  hear  constantly  of  taking 
strong  positions  and  holding  them,  of  lines  of  retreat  and 
loses  of  supplies.  Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest 
position  which  a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  the  one 
from  which  he  can^  most  easily  advance  upon  the  enemy. 
Let  us  study  the  probable  line  of  retreat  of  our  opponents, 
and  leave  our  ovm  to  take  care  of  itself  Let  us  look  "before^ 
and  not  hehind.  Disaster  a/nd  shame  look  in  the  rearP 
The  result,  as  will  be  seen,  furnished  a  grotesque  commen- 
tary upon  that  portion  of  General  Pope's  order  which  we 
have  italicized.  In  an  address  to  the  army,  he  added  fur- 
ther :  "  I  have  come  to  you  from  the  West,  where  we  have 
always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies — from  an  army  whose 
business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary,  and  beat  him 
when  found — ^where  policy  has  been  attack,  and  not  defence. 
I  presume  I  have  been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same  sys- 
tem." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  General  Pope's  orders  on  assum- 
ing command — orders  which  were  either  intended  seriously 
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as  an  annonncement  of  his  real  intentionB,  or  as  a  blind  to 
persnade  the  Confederates  that  his  force  was  large. 

Unfortunately  for  the  region  in  which  he  now  came  to 
operate,  General  Pope  did  not  confine  himself  to  these  floni^ 
ishes  of  rhetoric.  He  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a  militaiy 
policy  in  vivid  contrast  to  General  McClellan's.  His  "  ex- 
patriation orders  "  directed  that  all  male  citizens  disloyal  to 
the  United  States  should  be  immediately  arrested;  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government  should 
be  proffered  them,  and,  "  if  they  furnished  suflScient  security 
for  its  observance,"  they  should  be  set  free  again.  If  they 
refused  the  oath,  they  should  be  sent  beyond  the  Federal 
lines ;  and,  if  afterward  found  within  his  lines,  they  should 
be  treated  as  spies,  "  and  shot,  their  property  to  be  seized 
and  applied  to  the  public  use."  All  communication  with 
persons  living  within  the  Southern  lines  was  forbidden;  such 
communication  should  subject  the  individual  guilty  of  it  to 
be  treated  as  a  spy.  Lastly,  General  Pope's  subordinates 
were  directed  to  arrest  prominent  citizens,  and  hold  them  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  population.  If  his 
soldiers  were  "  bushwhacked  " — that  is  to  say,  attacked  on 
their  foraging  expeditions — the  prominent  citizens  thus  held 
as  hostages  were  to  suffer  death. 

It  is  obvious  that  war  carried  on  upon  such  principles  is 
rapine.  General  Pope  ventured,  however,  upon  the  new 
programme ;  and  a  foreign  periodical,  commenting  upon  the 
result,  declared  that  this  commander  had  prosecuted  hos- 
tilities against  the  South  "  in  a  way  that  cast  mankind  two 
centuries  back  toward  barbarism."  We  shall  not  pause  to 
view  the  great  outrages  committed  by  the  Federal  troops  in 
Culpepper.    They  have  received  thus  much  conmient  rather 
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to  introduce  the  following  communication  to  the  Federal 
authorities,  from  Greneral  Lee,,  than  to  record  what  is  known 
now  to  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  Profoundly  out- 
raged and  indignant  at  these  cruel  and  oppressive  acts. 
General  Lee,  by  direction  of  the  Confederate  authorities, 
addressed,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  following  note  to  Gen- 
eral HaUeck : 

HXADQUABTSBS  AbMT  OF  THX  C.   S.,  ) 

Neab  Bichmond,  Ya.,  Attgwt  2,  1862.  f 
To  the  Qeiwral  commanding  ih^  U.  8,  Army,  Washington  : 

Gekebal  :  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  his  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  I  haye  the  honor  to  make  yon  the  fol- 
lowing commnnication : 

On  the  22d  of  Jaly  last  a  cartel  for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  signed  by  Major-General  John  A.  Dix,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  part  of  this  goyem- 
ment.  By  the  terms  of  that  cartel  it  is  stipulated  that  all  prisoners  of 
war  hereafter  taken  shall  be  discharged  on  parole  until  exchanged. 
Scarcely  had  the  cartel  been  signed,  when  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States  commenced  a  practice  changing  the  character  of  the 
war,  from  such  as  becomes  civilized  nations,  into  a  campaign  of  indis- 
criminate robbery  and  murder. 

A  general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  very  day  that  the  cartel  was 
signed  in  Virginia,  directs  the  military  commanders  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  property  of  our  people,  for  the  convenience  and  use 
of  the  army,  without  compensation. 

A  general  order  issued  by  Major-General  Pope,  on  the  23d  of  July 
last,  the  day  afler  the  date  of  the  cartel,  directs  the  murder  of  our 
I)eaceful  citizens  as  spies,  if  found  quietly  tilling  their  farms  in  his  rear, 
even  outside  of  his  lines. 

And  one  of  his  brigadier-generals,  Steinwehr,  has  seized  innocent 
and  peaceful  inhabitants,  to  be  held  as  hostages,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  murdered  in  cold  blood  if  any  of  his  soldiers  are  killed  by  some 
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unknown  persons  whom  he  designates  as  "bushwhackers.-'  Borne  of 
the  military  authorities  seem  to  suppose  that  their  end  will  be  better 
attained  by  a  savage  war  in  which  no  quarter  is  to  be  g^ven,  and  no 
ago  or  sex  is  to  be  spared,  than  by  such  hostilities  as  are  alone  recog- 
nized to  be  lawful  in  modem  times.  We  find  ourselyes  diiven  by  our 
enemies  by  steady  progress  toward  a  practice  which  we  abhor,  and 
which  we  are  vainly  struggling  to  avoid. 

Under  these  circumstances,  this  Qovemment  has  issued  the  accomr 
panying  general  order,  which  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  trans- 
mit to  you,  recognizing  Major-General  Pope  and  his  conmiissioned  ofii- 
ccrs  to  be  in  the  position  which  they  have  chosen  for  themselves — ^that 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  and  not  that  of  public  enemies,  entitled,  if 
captured,  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  President  also  in- 
structs me  to  inform  you  that  we  renounce  our  right  of  retaliation  on 
the  innocent,  and  will  continue  to  treat  the  private  soldiers  of  General 
Pope's  army  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  if,  after  notice  to  your  Gk)vcm- 
ment  that  they  confine  repressive  measures  to  tlie  punishment  of  comir 
missioned  ofiicers  who  are  willing  to  participate  in  these  crimes,  the 
savage  practices  threatened  in  the  orders  alluded  to  be  persisted  in,  we 
shall  reluctantly  be  forced  to  the  last  resort  of  accepting  the  war  on 
the  terms  clioscn  by  our  enemies,  until  the  voice  of  an  outraged  hu- 
manity shall  compel  a  respect  for  the  recognized  usages  of  war.  While 
the  President  considers  that  the  facts  referred  to  would  justify  a  re- 
fusal on  our  part  to  execute  the  cartel  by  which  we  have  agreed  to 
liberate  an  excess  of  prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands,  a  sacred  regard  for 
plighted  faith,  which  shrinks  from  the  semblance  of  breaking  a  prom 
ise,  precludes  a  resort  to  such  an  extremity,  nor  is  it  his  desire  to  ex- 
tend to  any  other  forces  of  the  United  States  the  punishment  merited 
by  General  Pope  and  such  commissioned  officers  as  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  the  execution  of  his  infamous  order. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  E.  Lee,  General  commanding. 

This  communication  requires  no  comment.    It  had  the 
desired  effect,   although  General  Halleck  returned    it  as 
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conched  in  langaage  too  insulting  to  be  received.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  the  United  States  War  Department  so  far 
disapproved  of  General  Pope's  orders  as  to  direct  that  "  no 
officer  or  soldier  might,  without  proper  authority,  leave  his 
colors  or  ranks  to  take  private  property,  or  to  enter  a  pri- 
vate house  for  the  purpose,  under  penalty  of  death." 


n. 

LEE'S    MANCEUVEES. 

General  Pope  had  promptly  advanced,  and  his  army 
lay  in  Culpepper,  the  right  reaching  toward  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  the  left  extending  nearly  to  the  Eapidan. 

The  campaign  now  became  a  contest  of  brains  between 
Lee  and  the  Federal  authorities.  Their  obvious  aim  was  to 
leave  him  in  doubt  whether  a  new  advance  was  intended 
under  McClellan  from  James  Kiver,  or  the  real  movement 
was  to  be  against  Eichmond  from  the  North.  Under 
these  circumstances,  General  Lee  remained  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army  in  front  of  Kichmond ;  but,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
sent  Jackson  with  two  divisions  in  the  direction  of  Gordons- 
ville.  The  game  of  wits  had  thus  begun,  and  General  Lee 
moved  cautiously,  looking  in  both  directions,  toward  James 
Eiver  and  the  Upper  Kappahannock.  As  yet  the  real  de- 
sign of  the  enemy  was  imdeveloped.  The  movement  of 
General  Pope  might  or  might  not  be  a  real  advance.  But 
General  McClellan  remained  inactive,  and,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  A.  P.  Hill's  division  was  sent  up  to  reenforce  Jackson 
— while,  at  the  same  time,  General  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding 
a  force  on  the  south  bank  of  the  James  Eiver,  was  directed 
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to  make  demonstration^  against  McClellan's  commanica- 
tions  by  opening  fire  on  his  transports. 

The  moment  approached  now  when  the  game  between 
the  two  adversaries  was  to  be  decided.  On  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, Jackson  assumed  the  offensive,  by  attacking  the  enemy 
at  Orange  Court-House ;  and,  on  the  5th,  General  McClellan 
made  a  prompt  demonstration  to  prevent  Lee  from  sending 
him  further  reenforcements.  A  large  Federal  force  ad- 
vanced to  Malvern  Hill,  and  was  drawn  up  there  in  line  of 
battle,  with  every  indication  on  the  part  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan of  an  intention  to  advance  anew  upon  Richmond. 
Lee  promptly  went  to  meet  him,  and  a  slight  engagement 
ensued  on  Curl's  Neck.  But,  on  the  next  morning,  the  Fed- 
eral army  had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  movement  was 
seen  to  have  been  a  feint. 

This  state  of  indecision  continued  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  August.  An  incident  then  occurred  which  clearly  indi- 
cated the  enemy's  intentions.  General  Bumside  was  known 
to  have  reached  Hampton  Eoads  from  the  Southern  coast 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  the  direction  which  his  flo- 
tilla now  took  would  show  the  design  of  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. If  a  new  advance  was  intended  from  the  James, 
the  flotilla  would  ascend  that  river ;  if  General  Pope's  army 
was  looked  to  for  the  real  movement,  General  Bumside 
would  go  in  that  direction.  The  secret  was  discovered  by 
the  afterward  celebrated  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  then  a  pri- 
vate, and  just  returned,  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe,  from 
prison  in  Washington.  He  ascertained,  when  he  disem« 
barked,  that  Bumside's  flotilla  was  about  to  move  toward 
the  Rappahannock,  and,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
formation, hastened  to  communicate  it  to  General  Lee.    He 
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was  admitted,  at  the  headquarters,  of  the  latter  near  Bich- 
mond,  to  a  private  interview,  and  when  General  Lee  had 
finished  his  conversation  with  the  plain-looking  individual^ 
then  almost  unknown,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  determine  his  plans.  The  Bappahannock, 
and  not  the  James,  was  seen  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  coming 
campaign,  and  General  Lee's  whole  attention  was  now  di- 
rected to  that  quarter. 

Jackson  had  already  struck  an  important  blow  there, 
cooperating  vigorously,  as  was  habitual  with  him,  in  the* 
general  plan  of  action.  General  McClellan  had  endeavored 
by  a  feint  to  hold  Lee  at  Richmond.  By  a  battle  now, 
Jackson  hastened  the  retreat  of  the  army  under  McClellan 
from  James  Biver.  "With  his  three  divisions,  Jackson 
crossed  the  Bapidan,  and,  on  the  9th  of  August,  attacked 
the  advance  force  of  General  Pope  at  Cedar  Mountain.  The 
struggle  was  obstinate,  and  at  one  time  Jackson's  lefb  was 
driven  back,  but  the  action  terminated  at  nightfall  in  the 
retreat  of  the  Federal  forces,  and  the  Confederate  commander 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field.  He  was  too  weak,  how- 
ever, to  hold  his  position  against  the  main  body  of  the  Fed- 
eral  army,  which  was  known  to  be  approaching;  he  accord- 
ingly recrossed  the  Bapidan  to  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville, 
and  here  he  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  General  Lee,  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army. 

Such  were  the  events  which  succeeded  the  battles  of  the 
Chickahominy,  transferring  hostilities  to  a  new  theatre,  and 
inaugurating  the  great  campaigns  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1862  in  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
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j:.EE    ADVANCES    FROM    THE    RAPIDAN. 

Genebal  Lee,  it  will  thus  be  Been,  had  proceeded  in  his 
military  xnanoeuvres  with  the  utmost  caution,  determined 
to  give  his  adversaries  no  advantage,  and  remain  in  firont  of 
the  capital  until  it  was  free  from  all  danger.  But  foy  the 
daring  assault  upon  General  McClellan,  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  liis  critics  would  no  doubt  have  charged  him  with 
weakness  and  indecision  now ;  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  proceeded  in  the  same  man- 
ner, conducting  operations  in  the  method  which  his  judg- 
ment approved. 

At  length  tlie  necessity  of  caution  had  disappeared 
General  Bumside  had  gone  to  reenforce  General  Pope,  and 
a  portion  of  McClellan's  army  was  believed  to  have  followed. 
"  It  therefore  seemed,"  says  General  Lee,  "  that  active  op- 
erations on  the  James  were  no  longer  contemplated,"  and 
he  wisely  concluded  that  "  the  most  effectual  way  to  relieve 
Richmond  from  any  danger  of  attack  from  that  quarter 
would  be  to  reenforce  General  Jackson,  and  advance  upon 
General  Pope."  In  commenting  upon  these  words,  an  able 
writer  of  the  North  exclaims :  "Veracious  prophecy,  show- 
ing that  insight  which  is  one  of  the  highest  marks  of  gener- 
alship ! "  The  movement,  indeed,  was  the  right  proceeding, 
as  the  event  showed ;  and  good  generalship  may  be  defined 
to  be  the  power  of  seeing  what  is  the  proper  course,  and  the 
decision  of  character  which  leads  to  its  adoption. 

General  Lee  exliibited  throughout  his  career  this  mingled 
good  judgment  and  daring,  and  his  cautious  inactivity  was 
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new  succeeded  by  one  of  those  offensive  movements  wliicli, 
by  his  subsequent  career,  seemed  to  be  the  natural  bent  of 
bis  character,  if  we  may  judge  him.  With  the  bulk  of  his 
army,  he  marched  in  the  direction  of  General  Pope ;  the  rest 
-were  speedily  ordered  to  follow,  and  active  operations  began 
for  driving  the  newly-formed  Federal  "  Army  of  Virginia  " 
back  toward  Washington. 

We  have  presented  Lee's  order  for  the  attack  on  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  and  here  quote  his  order  of  march  for  the 
advance  against  General  Pope,  together  with  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  Stuart,  commanding  his  cavalry,  for  that  officer's 
^idance. 


Hjeadquabtsbb  Abkt  Nobtbebn  Vxboikia, 

Auguft  19,  1862. 


Sfscial  Obdeb  No.  185. 

I.  General  Longstrect's  command,  constituting  the  right  wing  of 
the  army,  will  cross  the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford,  and  move  in  the 
direction  of  Culpepper  Court-House.  General  Jackson's  command, 
constituting  the  left  wing,  will  cross  at  Summerville  Ford,  and  move 
in  the  same  direction,  keeping  on  the  left  of  General  Longstreet.  Gen- 
eral Anderson's  division  will  cross  at  Summerville  Ford,  follow  the 
route  of  General  Jackson,  and  act  in  reserve.  The  battalion  of  light 
artillery,  imder  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee,  will  take  the  same  route.  The  cav- 
alry. Tinder  General  Stuart,  will  cross  at  Morton's  Ford,  pursue  the 
route  by  Stevensburg  to  Rappahannock  Station,  destroy  the  railroad 
bridge,  cut  the  enemy's  commimications,  telegraph  line,  and,  operating 
toward  Culpepper  Court-House,  will  take  position  on  General  Long- 
street's  right. 

n.  The  commanders  of  each  wing  will  designate  the  reserve  for 

their  commands.    Medical  and  ammunition  wagons  will  alone  follow 

the  troops  across  the  Rapidan.    The  baggage  and  supply  trains  will 

be  parked  under  their  respective  olBcers,  in  secure  positions  on  the 

south  side,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  diflfcrcnt  roads. 

in.  Cooked  rations  for  three  days  will  be  carried  in  the  haversacks 
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of  the  men,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  foraging  the  *ntm»i«, 

StraggUng  from  tlic  ranks  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  commanden  ^nU 

make  arrangements  to  secure  and  punish  the  offenders. 

IV.  The  moyemcnts  herein  directed  will  commence  to-morrow,  dOCh 

imstant,  at  dawn  of  day. 

By  command  of  General  R.  E.  Lee : 

A.  P.  Mabon,  a,  a,  G, 

Headquastxbs  CBEKSHAtr's  Fabx,  ) 
Auffiut  19,  1862.  f 

General  J,  E.  B.  Stvart^  commanding  Cavalry : 

Genbhal  :  I  desire  you  to  rest  your  men  to-day,  refresh  your  hcmesy 
prepare  rations  and  every  thing  for  the  march  to-morrow.  Get  what 
information  you  can  of  fords,  roads,  and  position  of  the  enemy,  bo  that 
your  march  can  be  made  understandingly  and  with  vigor.  I  send  to 
you  Captain  Mason,  an  experienced  bridge-builder,  etc.,  whom  I  think 
will  be  able  to  aid  you  in  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  etc  Whcm 
that  is  accomplished,  or  when  in  train  of  execution,  as  circomstaiioeB 
permit,  I  wish  you  to  operate  back  toward  Culpepper  Court-Home, 
creating  such  confusion  and  consternation  as  you  can,  without  unneOM- 
sarily  exposing  your  men,  till  you  feel  Longstreet's  right.  Take  po- 
sition there  on  his  right,  and  hold  yourself  in  reserve,  and  act  as  dicam^ 
stances  may  require.  I  wish  to  know  during  the  day  how  you  proceed 
in  your  preparations.  They  will  require  the  personal  attention  of  all 
your  officers.  The  last  reports  from  the  signal-stations  yesterday  even- 
ing were,  that  the  enemy  was  breaking  up  his  principal  encampment!, 
and  moving  in  direction  of  Culpepper  Court-House. 

Very  respectfully,  etc.,  R.  E.  Lke,  GeneraL 

These  orders  indicate  General  Lee's  design — to  reaeli  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy,  prevent  liis  retreat  by  destroying  the 
bridges  on  the  Kappahannoek,  and  bring  him  to  battle  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Culpepper  Court-IIonse.  The  plaa 
failed  in  consequence  of  a  delay  of  two  days,  which  took 
place  in  its  execution — a  delay,  attributed  at  that  time,  we 
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ksow  not  with  what  justice,  to  the  tmnecessarily  deliberate 
iHOvements  of  the  corps  commanded  by  General  Longstreel. 
This  delay  enabled  the  enemy  to  gain  information  of  the  in- 
tended movement ;  and  when  General  Lee  advanced  on  the 
20th  of  Angost,  instead  of  on  the  18th,  as  he  had  at  first  de- 
termined to  do,  it  was  found  that  General  Pope  had  broken 
up  his  camps,  and  was  in  rapid  retreat.    Lee  followed,  and 
reached  the  Rappahannock  only  to  find  that  the  Federal 
army  had  passed  that  stream.    General  Pope,  who  had 
promised  to  conduct  none  but  offensive  operations,  and  never 
look  to  the  rear,  had  thus  hastened  to  interpose  the  waters 
of  the  Bappahannock  between  himself  and  his  adversary, 
and^  when  Greneral  Lee  approached,  he  found  every  crossing 
of  the  river  heavily  defended  by  the  Federal  infantry  and 
artillery. 

In  face  of  this  large  force  occupying  a  commanding  po- 
sition on  the  heights.  General  Lee  made  no  effort  to  cross. 
He  determined,  he  says,  "  not  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  that  point  with  the  army,"  but  to  *'  seek  a  more 
favorable  place  to  cross,  higher  up  the  river,  and  thus  gain 
the  enemy's  right."  This  manoeuvre  was  intrusted  to  Jack- 
son, whose  corps  formed  the  Confederate  left  wing.  Jack- 
son advanced  promptly  to  the  Warrenton  Springs  Ford, 
which  had  been  selected  as  the  point  of  crossing,  drove  away 
a  force  of  the  enemy  posted  at  the  place,  and  immediately 
began  to  pass  the  river  with  his  troops.  The  movement  was 
however  interrupted  by  a  severe  rain-storm,  which  swelled  the 
waters  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  rendered  a  further  prose- 
cution of  it  impracticable.  General  Lee  was  thus  compelled 
to  give  up  that  plan,  and  ordered  Jackson  to  withdraw  the 
force  which  had  crossed.     This  was  done,  and  General  Lee 
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was  now  called  upon  to  adopt  some  other  method  of  attack, 
or  to  remain  inactive  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

But  to  remain  inactive  was  impossible.  The  anny  must 
either  advance  or  retire ;  information  which  had  just  reached 
the  Confederate  general  rendered  one  of  these  two  proceed- 
ings indispensable.  The  information  referred  to  had  been 
obtained  by  General  Stuart.  The  activity  and  energy  of 
this  ofiBcer,  especially  in  gaining  intelligence,  now  proved,  as 
they  proved  often  afterward,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Lee.  Stuart  had  been  directed  by  General  Lee  to  make  an 
attack,  with  a  cavalry  force,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad,  in  the  enemy's  rear ;  he  had  promptly  carried  out 
his  orders  by  striking  the  Federal  communications  at  Cat- 
lett's  Station,  had  destroyed  there  all  that  he  found,  and  torn 
up  the  railroad,  but,  better  than  all,  had  captured  a  box  con- 
taining official  papers  belonging  to  General  Pope.  These 
papers,  which  Stuart  hastened — marching  day  and  night, 
through  storm  and  flood — to  convey  to  General  Lee,  pre- 
sented the  clearest  evidence  of  the  enemy's  movements  and 
designs.  Troops  were  hastening  from  every  direction  to  re- 
enforce  General  Pope,  the  entire  force  on  James  River  espe- 
cially was  to  be  brought  rapidly  north  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  any  delay  in  the  operations  of  the  Confederates 
would  thus  expose  them  to  attack  from  the  Federal  forces 
concentrated  from  all  quarters  in  their  front. 
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IV. 
JACKSON    FLANKS    GENEBAL    POPS. 

It  was  thus  necessary  to  act  with  decision,  and  General 
Lee  resolved  upon  a  movement  apparently  of  the  most  reck- 
less character.  This  was  to  separate  his  army  into  two 
parts,  and,  while  one  remained  confronting  the  enemy  on  the 
Bappahannock,  send  the  other  by  a  long  circuit  to  fall  on 
the  Federal  rear  near  Manassas.  This  plan  of  action  was 
opposed  to  the  first  rule  of  the  military  art,  that  a  general 
should  never  divide  his  force  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  That 
Lee  ventured  to  do  so  on  this  occasion  can  only  be  explained 
on  one  hypothesis,  that  he  did  not  higlily  esteem  the  mili- 
tary ability  of  his  opponent.  These  flank  atlaclcs  undoubt- 
edly, however,  possessed  a  great  attraction  for  him,  as  they 
did  for  Jackson,  and,  in  preferring  such  movement,  Lee  was 
probably  actuated  both  by  the  character  of  the  troops  on 
both  sides  and  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  Tlie  men  of 
both  armies  were  comparatively  raw  levies,  highly  suscei)- 
tible  to  the  influence  of  "  surprise,"  and  the  appearance  of 
an  enemy  on  their  flanks,  or  in  their  rear,  was  calculated  to 
throw  them  into  disorder.  The  wooded  character  of  the 
theatre  of  war  generally  rendered  such  movements  practi- 
cable, and  all  that  was  requisite  was  a  certain  amount  of 
daring  in  the  commander  who  was  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  them.  This  daring  Lee  repeatedly  exhibited,  and  the 
uniform  success  of  the  movements  indicates  his  sound  gen- 
eralship. 

To  command  the  force  which  was  now  to  go  on  the 
perilous  errand  of  striking  General  Pope's  rear.  General 
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Lee  selected  Jackson,  who  had  exhibited  such  promptness 
and  decision  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Rapidity  of  movement  was  necessary  above  all  things,,  and, 
if  any  one  could  be  relied  upon  for  that,  it  was  the  now  famous 
Stonewall  Jackson.  To  him  the  operation  was  accordingly 
intrusted,  and  his  corps  was  at  once  put  in  motion.  Croea- 
ing  the  Eappahannock  at  an  almost  forgotten  ford,  high  up 
and  out  of  view  of  the  Federal  right,  Jackson  poshed  for- 
ward day  and  night  toward  Manassas,  reached  Thorough- 
fare Oap,  in  the  Bull  Eun  Mountain,  west  of  that  place, 
passed  through,  and  completely  destroyed  the  great  mass 
of  supplies  in  the  Federal  depot  at  Manassas,  The  whole 
movement  had  been  made  with  such  rapidity,  and  General 
Stuart,  commanding  the  cavalry,  had  so  thoroughly  guarded 
the  flank  of  the  advancing  column  from  observation,  that 
Manassas  was  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins  almost  before  Gen- 
eral Pope  was  aware  of  the  real  danger.  Intelligence  soon 
reached  him,  however,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  blow  aimed 
by  Lee,  and,  hastily  breaking  up  his  camps  on  the  Sappa- 
hannock,  he  hurried  to  attack  the  force  assailing  his  com- 
munications. 

The  first  part  of  General  Lee's  plan  had  thus  fully  suc- 
ceeded. General  Pope,  who  had  occupied  every  ford  of  the 
Eappahannock,  so  as  to  render  the  passage  difiBcult,  if  not 
impossible,  had  disappeared  suddenly,  to  go  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  his  rear.  General  Lee  promptly  moved  in  his 
turn,  with  the  great  corps  under  Longstreet,  and  poshed 
toward  Manassas,  over  nearly  the  same  road  followed  by 
Jackson. 
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V. 

LEE    FOLLOWS. 

The  contest  of  generalship  had  now  fiilly  begun,  and 
t:lie  brain  of  General  Lee  was  matched  against  the  brain  of 
General  Pope.    It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  writer  of 
"this  volume  to  exalt  unduly  the  reputation  of  Lee,  and  de- 
'tract  from  the  credit  due  his  adversaries.    Justice  has  been 
sought  to  be  done  to  General  McClellan ;  the  same  measure 
of  justice  will  be  dealt  out  to  his  successors  on  the  Federal 
side ;  nor  is  it  calculated  to  elevate  the  fame  of  Lee,  to  show 
that  his  opponents  were  incapable  and  ineflScient.     Of  Gen- 
eral Pope,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  outgeneralled  in  every  particular ;  and  the  pithy  com- 
ment of  General  Lee,  that  he  "  did  not  appear  to  be  aware 
of  his  situation,"  sums  up  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  beyoud  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  any  thing  resem- 
bling a  detailed  narrative  of  the  confused  and  complicated 
movements  of  the  various  corps  of  the  army  under  General 
Pope.  These  have  been  the  subject  of  the  severest  criti- 
cism by  his  own  followers.  We  shall  simply  notice  the 
naked  events.  Jackson  reached  and  destroyed  Manassas 
on  the  night  of  August  26th.  On  the  next  day,  General 
Pope  hurried  forward  to  protect  what  was  destroyed.  He 
was  delayed  by  Ewell  at  Bristoe,  and  a  force  sent  up  from 
"Washington,  under  the  brave  General  Taylor,  was  driven 
off  with  loss.  Tlien,  having  achieved  his  aim,  Jackson  fell 
kack  toward  Sudley. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  map,  he  will  now  under- 
stand the  exact  condition  of  affairs.     Jackson  had  burned 
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the  Federal  depot  of  Bupplies,  and  retired  before  the  great 
force  hastening  to  rescue  them.  He  had  with  him  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  General  Pope's  force  was  proba- 
bly triple  that  number.  Thus,  the  point  was  to  hold  Gren- 
eral  Pope  at  arm's-length  until  the  arrival  of  Lee ;  and,  to 
accomplish  this  great  end,  Jackson  fell  back  beyond  Grove- 
ton.     There  he  formed  line  of  battle,  and  waited. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  trne 
policy  of  General  Pope  was  to  obstruct  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
the  only  road  by  which  Lee  could  approach  promptly,  and 
then  crush  Jackson.  On  the  night  of  the  27th,  General 
McDowell  was  accordingly  sent  thither  with  forty  thousand 
men ;  but  General  Pope  ordered  him,  on  the  next  moming, 
to  Manassas,  where  he  hoped  to  "  bag  the  whole  crowd," 
he  said — that  is  to  say,  the  force  under  Jackson.  This  was 
the  fatal  mistake  made  by  General  Pope.  Thoroughfare 
Gap  was  comparatively  undefended.  While  General  Pope 
was  marching  to  attack  Jackson,  who  had  disappeared,  it 
was  the  next  thing  to  a  certainty  that  General  Lee  would 
attack  him. 

All  parties  were  thus  moving  to  and  fro ;  but  the  Con- 
federates enjoyed  tlie  very  great  advantage  over  General 
Pope  of  knowing  precisely  how  affairs  stood,  and  of  having 
determined  upon  their  own  plan  of  operations.  Jackson, 
with  his  back  to  the  mountain,  was  waiting  for  Lee.  Lee 
was  approaching  rapidly,  to  unite  the  two  halves  of  his 
army.  General  Pope,  meanwhile,  was  marching  and  coun- 
termarching, apparently  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Jackson,*  and  undecided  what  course  to  pursue. 

General  Lee,  in  personal  command  of  Longstreet's  corps, 

•  "  Not  knowing  at  the  time  where  was  the  enemy." — General  JPortmr, 
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T^ached  the  western  end  of  Thoronghfare  Gap  about  sunset, 
on  the  28th,  and  the  sound  of  artillery  from  the  direction  of 
Crroveton  indicated  that  Jackson  and  General  Pope  had 
<^ome  in  collision.     Jackson  had  himself  brought  on  this 
engagement  by  attacking  the  flank  of  one  of  General  Pope's 
"various  colimms,  as  it  marched  across  his  front,  over  the 
"Warrenton  road,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  sound  wafted 
to  General  Lee's  ears  as  he  came  in  sight  of  Thoroughfare. 
It  was  certainly  calculated  to  excite  his  nerves  if  they  were 
capable  of  being  excited.    Jackson  was  evidently  engaged, 
and  the  disproportion  between  his  forces  and  those  of  Gen- 
eral Pope  rendered  such  an  engagement  extremely  critical. 
Lee  accordingly  pressed  forward,  reached  the  Gap,  and  the 
advance  force  suddenly  halted :  the  Gap  was  defended.    The 
Federal  force  posted  here,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the 
Gap,  was  small,  and  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose;  but 
this  was  as  yet  unknown  to  General  Lee.   His  anxiety  under 
these  circumstances  must  have  been  great.     Jackson  might 
be  crushed  before  his  arrival.     He  rode  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  commanding  hill  which  rises  just  west  of  the  Gap,  and 
dismounting  directed  his  field-glass  toward  the  shaggy  de- 
file in  front. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  chanced  to  be  near  the  Con- 
federate commander  at  this  moment,  and  was  vividly  im- 
pressed by  the  air  of  unmoved  calmness  which  marked  his 
countenance  and  demeanor.  Nothing  in  the  expression  of 
his  face,  and  no  hurried  movement,  indicated  excitement  or 
anxiety.  Ilere,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  Lee  impressed 
the  writer  as  an  individual  gifted  with  the  most  surprising 
faculty  of  remaining  cool  and  unaffected  in  the  midst  of  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  arouse  the  most  phlegmatic.  After 
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reconnoitriiig  for  Bome  momentB  without  moying,  he  doeed 
his  glass  slowly,  as  though  he  were  buried  in  reflection, 
and  deliberating  at  his  leisure,  and,  walking  back  slowlj  to 
his  horse,  mounted  and  rode  down  the  hill. 

The  attack  was  not  delayed,  and  flanking  columns  were 
sent  to  cross  north  of  the  Gap  and  assail  the  enemy's  rear. 
But  the  assault  in  front  was  successfuL  The  small  force  of 
the  enemy  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  Gap  retired,  and, 
by  nine  o'clock  at  night,  General  Longstreet's  corps  was 
passing  through. 

All  the  next  morning  (August  29th),  Longstreet's  troops 
were  coming  into  position  on  the  right  of  Jackson,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Lee.  By  noon  the  line  of  battle 
was  formed.*  Lee's  army  was  once  more  united.  General 
Pope  had  not  been  able  to  crush  less  than  one-half  that 
army,  for  twenty-four  hours  nearly  in  his  clutches,  and  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  he  would  meet  with  greater  suc- 
cess, now  that  the  whole  was  concentrated  and  held  in  the 
firm  hand  of  Lee. 


VL 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

Lee's  order  of  battle  for  the  coming  action  was  peculiar. 
It  resembled  an  open  V,  with  the  opening  toward  the  ene- 
my— Jackson's  corps  forming  the  left  wing,  and  extending 

*  The  hour  of  Longstreet^s  arrival  has  been  strangely  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. The  truth  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  Lee,  Longstreet,  Jones,  and  other 
officers.  But  General  Pope  was  ignorant  of  Longstreet^s  presence  at  Jive  in  ike 
evening  ;  and  General  Porter,  his  subordinate,  was  dismissed  from  the  army  for 
not  at  that  hour  attacking  Jackson^s  right,  declared  by  General  Pope  to  be  un- 
defended.   Longstreet  was  in  line  of  battle  by  noon. 
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from  near  Sudley,  to  a  point  in  rear  of  the  small  village  of 
Groveton,  Longstreet's  corps  forming  the  right  wing,  and 
reaching  from  Jackson's  right  to  and  beyond  the  Warren- 
ton  road  which  runs  to  Stonebridge. 

The  field  of  battle  was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  July 
21, 1861.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the  Confederates 
occupied  the  ground  formerly  held  by  the  Federal  troops, 
and  that  the  latter  attacked,  as  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
had  attacked,  from  the  direction  of  Manassas,  and  the  table- 
land around  the  well-known  Henry  House. 

The  Southern  order  of  battle  seems  to  have  contemplated 
a  movement  on  one  or  both  of  General  Pope's  flanks  while 
he  attacked  in  front.  An  assault  on  either  wing  would  ex- 
pose him  to  danger  from  the  other,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  fiite  of  the  battle  was  decided  by  this  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  Confederate  commander. 

The  action  began  a  little  after  noon,  when  the  Federal 
right,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Generals  Banks,  Sigel,  and 
others,  advanced  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Jackson's 
left,  under  A.  P.  Hill.  An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  the 
opposing  lines  fighting  almost  bayonet  to  bayonet,  "  deliv- 
ering their  volleys  into  each  other  at  the  distance  of  ten 
paces."  At  the  first  charge,  an  interval  between  two  of 
Hill's  brigades  was  penetrated  by  the  enemy,  and  that  wing 
of  Jackson's  corps  was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  back. 
This  disaster  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  prompt  stand 
made  by  two  or  three  regiments  ;  the  enemy  was  checked, 
and  a  prompt  counter-charge  drove  the  Federal  assaulting 
columns  back  into  the  woods. 

The  attempt  to  break  Jackson's  line  at  this  point  was 
not,  however,   abandoned.     The  Federal  troops  returned 
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again  and  again  to  the  encounter,  and  General  Hill  reported 
^^  six  separate  and  distinct  assaults  "  made  upon  him.  Thej 
were  all  repulsed,  in  which  important  assistance  was  ren- 
dered by  General  Early.  That  brave  officer  attacked  with 
vigor,  and,  aided  by  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  artilleiy 
from  the  elevated  ground  in  Jackson's  rear,  drove  the  ene* 
my  before  him  witli  such  slaughter  that  one  of  their  regi- 
ments is  said  to  have  carried  back  but  three  men. 

This  assault  of  the  enemy  had  been  of  so  determined  a 
character,  that  General  Lee,  in  order  to  relieve  his  left,  had 
directed  Hood  and  Evans,  near  his  centre,  to  advance  and 
attack  the  left  of  the  assaulting  column.  Hood  was  about 
to  do  so,  when  lie  found  a  heavy  force  advancing  to  chai^ 
his  own  line.  A  warm  engagement  followed,  which  resulted 
in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  and  Hood  followed  them  a  con- 
siderable distance,  inflicting  heavy  loss. 

It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  dark- 
ness rendered  further  operations  impossible.  The  troops 
which  had  driven  the  enemy  were  recalled  from  their  ad- 
vanced  position,  the  Southern  line  was  reformed  on  the 
same  ground  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
and  General  Lee  prepared  for  the  more  decisive  struggle  of 
the  next  day. 

Morning  came  (August  30th),  but  all  the  forenoon  passed 
without  a  resumption  of  the  battle.  Each  of  the  adversaries 
seemed  to  await  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the  other, 
and  the  Federal  commander  made  heavy  feints  against  both 
the  Confederate  right  and  left,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
some  weak  point,  or  of  inducing  Lee  to  lay  himself  open  to 
attack.  These  movements  had,  however,  no  effect.  Lee  re- 
mained obstinately  in  his  strong  position,  rightly  estimating 
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®  ^^vantage  it  gave  him,  and  no  doubt  taking  into  con- 
'ation  the  want  of  supplies  General  Pope  must  labor 
^^^^r,  a  deficiency  which  rendered  a  prompt  assault  on  his 
indispensable.    The  armies  thus  remained  in  face  of 
other,  without  serious  efforts  upon  either  side,  until 
^^o-ly  or  quite  the  hour  of  three  in  the  afternoon. 

General  Pope  then  resumed  the  assault  on  Lee's  left, 
^-^der  Jackson,  with  his  best  troops.    The  charge  was  furi- 
},  and  a  bloody  struggle  ensued ;  but  Jackson  succeeded 
repulsing  the  force.     It  fell  back  in  disorder,  but  was  suc- 
^^eeded  by  a  second  and  a  third  line,  which  rushed  forward 
^t  the  "  double-quick,"  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  the 
SSouthem  line.     These  new  attacks  were  met  with  greater 
obstinacy  than  at  first,  and,  just  as  the  opponents  had  closed 
in,  a  heavy  fire  was  directed  against  the  Federal  column  by 
Colonel  S.  D.  Lee,  commanding  the  artillery  at  Lee's  cen- 
tre.    This  fire,  which  was  of  the  most  rapid  and  destructive 
character,  struck  the  enemy  in  front  and  flank  at  once,  and 
seeiaed  to  sweep  back  the  charging  brigades  as  they  came. 
The  fire  of  the  cannon  was  then  redoubled,  and  Jackson's 
line  advanced  with  cheers.     Before  this  charge,  the  Federal 
line  broke,  and  Jackson  pressed  forward,  allowing  them  no 
respite. 

General  Lee  then  threw  forward  Longstreet,  who,  know- 
ing what  was  expected  of  him,  was  already  moving.  The 
enemy  were  pressed  thus  in  front  and  on  their  flank,  as  Lee 
had  no  doubt  intended,  in  forming  his  peculiar  line.  The 
corps  of  Jackson  and  Longstreet  closed  in  like  two  iron 
arms ;  the  Federal  forces  were  driven  from  position  to  po- 
sition ;  the  glare  of  their  cannon,  more  and  more  distant,  in- 
dicated that  they  had  abandoned  further  contest,  and  at  ten 
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at  night  the  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle  and  pniBnit 
General  Pope  was  retreating  with  his  defeated  forces  toward 
Washington. 

On  the  next  day,  Lee  dispatched  Jackson  to  tnm  Centre- 
ville  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  General  Pope.     The  result 
was  a  severe  engagement  near  Germantown,  which  was  put 
an  end  to  by  a  violent  storm.    General  Pope,  now  reenforced 
by  the  commands  of  Generals  Sumner  and  Franklin,  had  been 
enabled  to  hold  his  ground  until  night.    "When,  on^the  next 
day  (September  2d),  the  Confederates  advanced  to  Fairfax 
Court-House,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  Federal  army  was 
in  rapid  retreat  upon  Washington. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  General  Pope. 


PART  Y. 


LEE   INVADES    MARYLAND 


I. 

HIS    DESIGNS. 


The  defeat  of  General  Pope  opened  the  way*  for  move- 
ments not  contemplated,  probably,  by  General  Lee,  when  he 
inarched  from  Bichmond  to  check  the  advance  in  Culpep- 
per, His  object  at  that  time  was  doubtless  simply  to  arrest 
the  forward  movement  of  the  new  force  threatening  Gor- 
donsville.  Kow,  however,  the  position  of  the  pieces  on  the 
great  chess-board  of  war  had  suddenly  changed,  and  it  was 
obviously  Lee's  policy  to  extract  all  the  advantage  possible 
from  the  new  condition  of  things. 

He  accordingly  determined  to  advance  into  Maryland — 
the  fortifications  in  front  of  Washington,  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Potomac,  a  broad  stream  easily  defended,  ren- 
dering a  movement  in  that  direction  unpromising.  On  the 
3d  of  September,  therefore,  and  without  waiting  to  rest  his 
army,  which  was  greatly  fatigued  with  the  nearly  continu- 
ous marching  and  fighting  since  it  had  left  the  Eapidan, 
General  Lee  moved  toward  Leesburg,  crossed  his  forces  near 

that  place,  and  to  the  music  of  the  bands  playing  the  popu- 
10 
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lar  air,  "  Maryland,  my  Marj'^laiid,"  advanced  to  Frederick 
City,  which  he  occnpied  on  the  7th  of  September. 

Lee's  object  in  invading  Maryland  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion,  one  party  holding  the  view  that  his  kk 
aim  was  to  surround  and  capture  a  force  of  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand Federal  troops  stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry :  and  an- 
other  party  n.aint;ini.g  that  he  prised  anT;asion  rf 
Pennsylvania  as  far  as  the  Susquehanna,  intending  to  fi^ 
a  decisive  battle  there,  and  advance  thereafter  upon  Fhili> 
delphia,  Baltimore,  or  "Washington.  The  course  pursued  by 
an  army  commander  is  largely  shaped  by  the  progress  of 
events.  It  can  only  be  said  that  General  Lee,  doubtles^ 
left  the  future  to  decide  his  ultimate  movements;  mein- 
while  he  had  a  distinct  and  clearly-defined  aim,  whidi  be 
states  in  plain  words. 

BHs  object  was  to  draw  the  Federal  forces  out  of  Yt 
ginia  first.  The  movement  culminating  in  the  victory  over 
the  enemy  at  Manassas  had  produced  the  effect  of  paralyi- 
ing  them  in  every  quarter.  On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
in  Western  Virginia,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  had 
been  heard  the  echo  of  the  great  events  ^in  Middle  and 
Korthern  Virginia.  General  Bumside's  force  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  South,  leaving  affairs  at  a  stand-BtQl  in 
that  direction ;  and,  contemporaneously  with  the  retreat  of 
General  Pope,  the  Federal  forces  at  Washington  and  beyond 
had  fallen  back  to  tlie  Potomac.  This  left  the  way  open, 
and  Lee's  farther  advance,  it  was  obvious,  would  now  com- 
pletely clear  Virginia  of  her  invaders.  The  situation  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  expected  results,  are  clearly  stated  by  General 
Lee: 

"  The  war  was  thus  transferred,"  he  says,  "  from  the  in- 
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tenor  to  the  frontier,  and  the  supplies  of  rich  and  productive 
districts  made  accessible  to  our  army.  To  prolong  a  state 
of  affairs  in  every  way  desirable,  and  not  to  permit  the  sea- 
son for  active  operations  to  pass  without  endeavoring  to  in- 
flict other  injury  upon  the  enemy,  the  best  course  appeared 
to  be  the  transfer  of  the  army  into  Maryland." 

The  state  of  things  in  Maryland  was  another  important 
consideration.   That  great  Commonwealth  was  known  to  be 
sectionally  divided  in  its  sentiment  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  eastern  portion  adhering  generally  to  the  6ide 
of  the  South,  and  the  western  portion  generally  to  the  Fed- 
eral side.    But,  even  as  high  up  as  Frederick,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Southern  cause  would  find  adherents  and  volunteers 
to  march  under  the  Confederate  banner.    If  this  portion  of 
the  population  had  only  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  part, 
onterrified  by  Federal  bayonets,  it  was  supposed  they  would 
decide  for  the  South.    In  any  event,  the  movement  would 
be  important.    The  condition  of  affairs  in  Maryland,  Gen- 
eral Lee  says,  "  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  presence  of 
our  army,  however  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  would  in- 
duce the  Washington  Government  to  retain  all  its  available 
force  to  provide  for  contingencies  T^hich  its  course  toward 
the  people  of  that  State  gave  it  reason  to  apprehend,"  and 
to  cross  the  Potomac  "  might  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  aid 
the  citizens  of  Maryland  in  any  efforts  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  make  to  recover  their  liberty." 

It  may  be  said,  in  summing  up  on  this  point,  that  Lee 
expected  volunteers  to  enroll  themselves  under  his  standard, 
tempted  to  do  so  by  the  hope  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  army  certainly  shared  this  ex- 
pectation.    The  identity  of  sentiment  generally  between  the 
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people  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  and  their 
strong  social  ties  in  the  past,  rendered  this  anticipation  ret- 
sonable,  and  the  feeling  of  the  conntry  at  the  restdt  afto^ 
ward  was  extremely  bitter. 

Such  were  the  first  designs  of  Lee;  his  ultimate  aim 
seems  as  clear.  By  advancing  into  Maryland  and  threaten- 
ing Baltimore  and  Washington,  he  knew  that  he  would 
force  the  enemy  to  withdraw  all  their  troops  from  the  bojxSi 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  menaced  the  Confedenta 
communications  with  Bichmond;  when  this  was  acoom- 
plished,  as  it  clearly  would  be,  his  design  was,  to  cross  thft 
Maryland  extension  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  called  there  thft 
South  Mountain,  advance  by  way  of  Hagerstown  into  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  and,  by  thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  fol- 
low him,  draw  them  to  a  distance  from  their  base  of  sup- 
plies, while  his  own  communications  would  remain  open  by 
way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  This  was  essentially  the 
same  plan  pursued  in  the  campaign  of  1863,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  General  Lee's  movements 
now  indicated  similar  intentions.  He  doubtless  wished,  in 
the  first  place,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  pursue  him — ^then  to 
lead  them  as  far  as  was  prudent — and  then,  if  circumstances 
were  favorable,  bring  them  to  decisive  battle,  success  in 
which  promised  to  open  for  him  the  gates  of  Washington 
or  Baltimore,  and  end  the  war. 

It  will  now  be  seen  how  the  delay  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  Jackson  against  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  discoveiy 
by  General  McClellan  of  the  entire  arrangement  devised  by 
Lee  for  that  purpose,  caused  the  failure  of  this  whole  ulte- 
rior design. 
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II. 
L£S    IN    MABYLAND. 

The  Sonthem  army  was  concentrated  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  Frederick  City  by  the  7th  of  September,  and  on  the 
next  day  General  Lee  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Maryland 

We  have  not  burdened  the  present  narrative  with  Lee's 
army  orders  and  other  official  papers ;  but  the  great  force 
and  dignity  of  this  address  render  it  desirable  to  present  it 
in  full: 

Headquabtxbs  Abmt  ot  Nobthebn  Viboinia,  ) 

NxAB  FsEDSBiOKTOWN,  SepUmhet  8,  1862.  ) 

To  the  People  of  Maryland : 

It  is  right  that  you  should  know  the  purpose  that  has  brought  the 
army  under  my  command  within  the  limits  of  your  State,  so  for  as  that 
purpose  concerns  yourselyes. 

The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  haye  long  watched  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  the  wrongs  and  outrages  that  have  been  inflicted 
upon  the  citizens  of  a  Commonwealth  allied  to  the  States  of  the  South 
by  the  strongest  social,  political,  and  commercial  ties. 

They  have  seen,  with  profound  indignation,  their  sister  State  de- 
priyed  of  eyery  right,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered 
proyince.  Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  Constitution,  but  in 
yiolation  of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  your  citizens  have  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  no  charge,  and  contrary  to  all  forms  of 
law.  The  faithful  and  manly  protest  against  this  outrage,  made  by 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  Marylanders — to  whom  in  better  days  no 
citizen  appealed  for  right  in  vain — ^was  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt The  government  of  your  chief  city  has  been  usurped  by  armed 
strangers ;  your  Legislature  has  been  dissolved  by  the  unlawful  arrest 
of  its  members ;  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech  have  been  sup- 
pressed ;  words  have  been  declared  offences  by  an  arbitrary  desire  of 
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the  Federal  Executive,  and  citizens  ordered  to  be  tried  bj  militarf 
commission  for  what  they  may  dare  to  speak. 

Belieying  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possessed  a  spirit  too  kify 
to  submit  to  such  a  goycmment,  the  people  of  the  South  haTe  loDg 
wished  to  aid  you  in  throwing  off  this  foreign  yoke,  to  enable  joa 
again  to  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and  restore  indqm- 
dence  and  sovereignty  to  your  State. 

In  obedience  to  this  wish,  our  army  has  come  among  yon,  and  ii 
prepared  to  assist  you,  with  the  power  of  its  arms,  in  regaining  tlie 
rights  of  which  you  have  been  despoiled.  This,  citizens  of  Maiyltnd, 
is  our  mission,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  No  constraint  upon  joo 
free  will  is  intended — ^no  intimidation  will  bo  allowed.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  army,  at  least,  Marylanders  shall  once  more  e^joy  tlior 
ancient  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  We  know  no  enemies  amoBg 
you,  and  will  protect  all  of  every  opinion.  It  is  for  you  to  deeidfl 
your  destiny,  freely,  and  without  constraint.  This  army  will  respect 
your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and,  while  the  Southern  x>eople  will 
rejoice  to  welcome  you  to  your  natural  position  among  them,  they  will 
only  welcome  you  when  you  come  of  your  own  free  wiU. 

R.  £.  Lee,  General  commanding. 

This  address,  full  of  grave  dignity,  and  highly  character* 
istic  of  the  Confederate  commander,  was  in  vivid  contrast 
with  the  harsh  orders  of  General  Pope  in  Culpepper,  The 
accents  of  friendship  and  persuasion  were  substituted  for 
the  "  rod  of  iron."  There  would  bo  no  coercive  measures; 
no  arrests,  with  the  alternative  presented  of  an  oath  to 
support  the  South,  or  instant  banishment.  No  intimidation 
would  be  permitted.  In  the  lines  of  the  Southern  army,  at 
least,  Marylanders  should  enjoy  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  and  every  man  should  "  decide  his  destiny  freely, 
and  without  constraint." 

This  address,  couched  in  terms  of  such  dignity,  had  little 
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effect  upon  the  people.  Either  their  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  Union  was  too  strong,  or  they  fonnd  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  to  enconrage  their  Sonthem  feelings. 
A  large  Federal  force  was  known  to  be  advancing ;  Lee's 
army,  in  tatters,  and  ahnost  without  supplies,  presented  a 
very  uninviting  appearance  to  recruits,  and  few  joined  his 
standard,  the  population  in  general  remaining  hostilb  or 
neutral. 

The  condition  of  the  army  was  indeed  forlorn.  It  was 
worn  down  by  marching  and  fighting  ;  the  men  had  scarcely 
shoes  upon  their  feet;  and,  above  the  tattered  figures, 
flaunting  their  rags  in  the  sunshine,  were  seen  gaunt  and 
berimed  faces,  in  which  could  be  read  little  of  the  "  ro- 
mance of  war."  The  army  was  in  no  condition  to  under- 
take an  invasion ;  "  lacking  much  of  the  material  of  war, 
feeble  in  transportation,  poorly  provided  with  clothing,  and 
thousands  of  them  destitute  of  shoes,"  is  Lee's  description 
of  his  troops.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  better  portion 
of  the  force ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac,  scattered 
along  the  hills,  could  be  seen  a  weary,  ragged,  hungry,  and 
confused  multitude,  who  had  dragged  along  in  rear  of  the 
rest,  imable  to  keep  up,  and  whose  miserable  appearance 
said  little  for  the  prospects  of  the  army  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

From  these  and  other  causes  resulted  the  general  apathy 
of  the  Marylanders,  and  Lee  soon  discovered  that  he  must 
look  solely  to  his  own  men  for  success  in  his  future  move- 
ments. He  faced  that  conviction  courageously ;  and,  with- 
out uttering  a  word  of  comment,  or  indulging  in  any  species 
of  crimination  against  the  people  of  Maryland,  resolutely 
conmienced  his  movements  looking  to  the  capture  of  Har- 
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per'fl   Ferry  and   the   invasion  of  PennBylvania,*     The 
promises  of  his  address  had  been  kept.    Ko  one  had  been 
forced  to  follow  the  Southern  flag ;   and  now,  when  the 
people  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  closing  the  doors  of  tbe 
houses  in  the  faces  of  the  Southern  troops,  they  remained 
unmolested.    Lee  had  thus  given  a  practical  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  character.    He  had  promised  nothing  which 
he  had  not  performed ;  and  in  Maryland,  as  afterward  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1863,  he  remained  firm  against  the  tempta- 
tation  to  adopt  the  harsh  course  generally  pursued  by  the 
commanders  of  invading  armies.    He  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that  good  faith  is  as  essential  in 
public  affairs  as  in  private,  and  to  have  resolved  that,  in 
any  event,  whether  of  victory  or  disaster,  his  enemies 
should  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  he  broke  his 
plighted  word,  or  acted  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Prompt  action  was  now  necessary.  The  remnants  of 
General  Pope's  army,  greatly  scattered  and  disorganized  by 
the  severe  battle  of  Manassas,  had  been  rapidly  reformed 
and  brought  into  order  again,  and  to  this  force  was  added 
a  large  number  of  new  troops,  hurried  forward  from  the 
Northern  States  to  Washington.  This  new  army  was  not  to 
be  commanded  by  General  Pope,  who  had  been  weighed  and 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  intent  to  invade  pcnnsylTania  is  re- 
peatedly attributed  in  these  pages  to  General  Lee.  Ilia  own  expression  is, 
"  by  threatening  Pennsylvania,  to  induce  the  enemy,"  etc.  That  he  designed 
invasion,  aided  by  the  recruits  anticipated  in  Maryland,  seems  unquestionable; 
since,  even  after  discovering  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people  there  by  the  fiut 
that  few  Joined  his  standard,  he  still  advanced  to  Hagerstown,  but  a  step  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  These  facts  have  induced  the  present  writer  to  attribute 
the  design  of  actual  invasion  to  Lee  with  entire  confidence ;  and  all  the  circum- 
Btances  seem  to  him  to  support  that  hypothesis. 
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fonnd  wanting  in  ability  to  contend  with  Lee.  The  force 
was  intruBted  to  General  McClellan,  in  spite  of  his  nnpop- 
nlarity  with  the  Federal  anthorities ;  and  the  nrgent  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  called  npon  to  take  the  head  of  af- 
fairs and  protect  the  Federal  capital,  is  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  commentaries  npon  the  position  which  he  held  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  and  the  army.  It  was  felt,  indeed,  by 
all  that  the  Federal  ship  was  rolling  in  the  storm,  and  an 
experienced  pilot  was  necessary  for  her  guidance.  General 
McClellan  was  accordingly  directed,  after  General  Pope's 
defeat,  to  take  command  of  every  thing,  and  see  to  the  safety 
of  "Washington ;  and,  finding  himself  at  length  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  pro- 
ceeded, after  the  manner  of  a  good  soldier,  to  protect  the 
Federal  capital  by  advancing  into  upper  Maryland  in  pur- 
suit of  Lee. 

III. 

MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    TWO    ARMIES. 

GEJiTERAL  Lee  was  already  moving  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  an  advance 
iato  the  Cumberland  Yalley. 

His  plan  to  attain  the  first-mentioned  object  was  simple, 
and  promised  to  be  successful,  Jackson  was  to  march 
around  by  way  of  "Williamsport  and  Martinsburg,  and  thus 
approach  from  the  south.  A  force  was  meanwhile  to 
seize  upon  and  occupy  the  Maryland  Heights,  a  lofty  spot 
of  the  mountain  across  the  Potomac,  north  of  the  Ferry,  In 
like  manner,  another  body  of  troops  was  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac, east  of  the  Blue  Eidge,   and    occupy  the    Loudon 
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Heights,  looking  down  upon  Harper's  Ferry  from  the  east. 
By  this  arrangement  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  would  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  in  every  direction.  Harper's  Ferry  must  be 
captured,  and,  having  effected  that  result,  the  whole  Confed- 
erate force,  detached  for  the  purpose,  was  to  follow  the  main 
body  of  this  army  in  the  direction  of  Hagerstown,  to  take 
part  in  the  proposed  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  excellent  plan  failed,  as  will  be  seen,  from  no  fault 
of  the  great  soldier  who  devised  it,  but  in  consequence  of 
unforeseen  obstacles,  and  especially  of  one  of  those  singular 
incidents  which  occasionally  reverse  the  best-laid  schemes 
and  abruptly  turn  aside  the  currents  of  history. 

Jackson  and  the  commanders  cooperating  with  him 
moved  on  September  10th.  General  Lee  then  with  his  main 
body  crossed  the  South  Mountain,  taking  the  direction  of 
Hagerstown.  Meanwhile,  General  McClellan  had  advanced 
cautiously  and  slowly,  withheld  by  incessant  dispatches  from 
"Washington,  warning  him  not  to  move  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
expose  that  city  to  danger.  Such  danger  existed  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  authorities,  as  the  army  in  advancing  ex- 
tended its  front  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Eailroad.  General  McClellan,  nevertheless,  moved  with  very 
great  precaution,  feeling  his  way,  step  by  step,  like  a  man  in 
the  dark,  when  on  reaching  Frederick  City,  which  the  Con- 
federates had  just  evacuated,  good  fortune  suddenly  came  to 
his  assistance.  This  good  fortune  was  the  discovery  of  a 
copy  of  General  Lee's  orders  of  march  for  the  array,  in  which 
his  whole  plan  was  revealed.  General  McClellan  had  there- 
in the  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  opponent's  intentions, 
and  from  that  moment  his  advance  was  as  rapid  as  before  it 
had  been  deliberate. 
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The  result  of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  speedily  seen. 
General  Lee,  while  moving  steadily  toward  Hagerstown,  was 
suddenly  compelled  to  tnm  his  attention  to  the  monntain- 
passes  in  his  rear.  It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  Lee  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  enemy  through  the  South  Moun- 
tain, as  he  desired  to  draw  General  McClellan  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  his  base,  but  the  delay  in  the  fall  of  Harper's 
Ferry  now  made  this  necessary.  It  was  essential  to  defend 
the  mountain-defiles  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  and  Lee  accordingly  di- 
rected General  D.  H.  Hill  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  ene- 
my at  Boonsboro  Gap,  and  Longstreet  was  sent  from  Hagers- 
town  to  support  him. 

An  obstinate  struggle  now  ensued  for  the  possession  of 
the  main  South  Mountain  Gap,  near  Boonsboro,  and  the 
roar  of  Jackson's  artillery  from  Harper's  Ferry  must  have 
prompted  the  assailants  to  determined  efforts  to  force  the 
passage.  The  battle  continued  until  night  (September  14th), 
and  resulted  in  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  the  brave  General 
Eeno,  of  the  United  States  army,  among  others,  losing  his 
life.  Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  action,  the  Federal  forces 
not  having  succeeded  in  passing  the  Gap ;  but,  learning  that 
a  column  of  the  enemv  had  crossed  below  and  threatened 
him  with  an  attack  in  flank,  General  Lee  determined  to  re- 
tire in  the  direction  of  Sharpsburg,  where  Jackson  and  the 
forces  cooperating  with  him  could  join  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  This  movement  was  effected  without  diflSculty,  and 
Lee  notices  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  General  Fitz  Lee  in 
covering  the  rear  with  his  cavalry.  The  Federal  army  failed 
to  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  it  is  now  obvious  it  should 
have  done.    The  head  of  the  column  did  not  appear  west 
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of  the  mountain  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Septem- 
ber  15th)y  and,  nearly  at  the  same  moment  (^^  the  attack  be- 
gan at  dawn ;  in  abont  two  hours  the  garrison  snrrendered," 
says  General  Lee),  Harper's  Ferry  yielded  to  JackBon. 

Fast-riding  couriers  brought  the  welcome  intellig^ice  of 
Jackson's  success  to  General  Lee,  as  the  latter  was  approach- 
ing Sharpsburg,  and  official  information  speedily  came  that 
the  result  had  been  the  capture  of  more  than  eleven  thousand 
men,  thirteen  thousand  small-arms,  and  seventy-three  can- 
non. It  was  probably  this  large  number  of  men  and  amount 
of  military  stores  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates 
which  afterward  induced  the  opinion  that  Lee's  sole  design 
in  invading  Maryland  had  been  the  reduction  of  Harpet^B 
Ferry. 

General  McClellan  had  thus  failed,  in  spite  of  every  ef- 
fort which  he  had  made,  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry,*  and  no 
other  course  remained  now  but  to  follow  Lee  and  bring  him 
to  battle.  The  Federal  army  accordingly  moved  on  the 
track  of  its  adversary,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
(September  15th),  foimd  itself  in  sight  of  Lee's  forces  drawn 
up  on  the  western  side  of  Antietam  Creek,  near  the  village 
of  Sharpsburg. 

At  last  the  great  opponents  were  in  face  of  each  other, 
and  a  battle,  it  was  obvious,  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

*  All  along  the  march  he  had  fired  signal-gans  to  mform  the  officer  ia  coat 
mand  at  Harper^s  Ferry  of  his  approach. 
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IV. 
THE    PBELUDE    TO    SHARPSBURG. 

Geeteral  Lee  had  once  more  sustained  a  serious  check 
Aom  the  skill  and  soldiership  of  the  officer  who  had  con- 
ducted the  successful  retreat  of  the  Federal  army  from  the 
Ghickahominy  to  James  Biver, 

The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  army  of  General  Pope 
on  the  last  day  of  August  seemed  to  have  opened  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Confederates.  On  the  15th  of  September,  a 
fortnight  afterward,  General  McClellan,  at  the  head  of  a  new 
anny,  raised  in  largo  measure  by  the  magic  of  his  name,  had 
pursued  the  victorious  Confederate,  checked  his  further  ad- 
vance, and,  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  designs  of  invasion, 
brought  him  to  bay  a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital.  This 
was  generalship,  it  would  seem,  in  the  true  acceptation  of 
the  term,  and  McClellan,  harassed  and  hampered  by  the 
authorities,  who  looked  bat  coldly  upon  him,  could  say,  with 
Coriolanus,  "  Alone  I  did  it." 

Lee  was  thus  compelled  to  give  up  his  movement  in  the 
direction  of  Pennsylvania,  and  concentrate  his  army  to  re- 
ceive the  assault  of  General  McClellan.  Jackson,  marching 
with  his  customary  promptness,  joined  him  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  detached  force  on  the  next  day  (September  16th), 
and  almost  immediately  those  thunders  which  prelude  the 
great  struggles  of  history  began. 

General  Lee  had  drawn  up  his  army  on  the  high  ground 
west  of  the  Antietam,  a  narrow  and  winding  stream  which 
flows,  through  fields  dotted  with  homesteads  and  clumps  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  to  the  Potomac.    Longstreet's  corps 
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was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Sharpsbnig  to 
Boossboro,  his  right  flank  guarded  bj  the  waters  of  ^ 
stream,  which  here  bends  westward ;  on  the  left  of  theBwwfr 
boro  road  D.  H.  Hill's  command  was  stationed ;  two  brigades 
nnder  General  Hood  were  drawn  np  on  Hill's  left ;  andiAea 
Jackson  arrived  Lee  directed  him  to  post  his  command  on 
the  left  of  Hood,  his  right  resting  on  the  Hagerstown  roid, 
and  his  left  extending  backward  obliquely  toward  the  Po- 
tomac, here  making  a  large  bend,  where  Stuart  with  his 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery  occupied  the  ground  to  theriyrfs 
bank. 

Tliis  arrangement  of  his  troops  was  extremely  judicious, 
as  the  sequel  proved.  It  was  probable  that  General  McCld' 
Ian  would  direct  his  main  attack  against  the  Confederate  left, 
with  the  view  of  turning  that  flank  and  hemming  in  the 
Southern  army,  or  driving  it  into  the  river.  By  retiring 
Jackson's  left,  Lee  provided  for  this  contingency,  and  it  wSi 
be  seen  tliat  the  design  attributed  by  him  to  liis  advcreaiy 
was  that  determined  upon. 

General  McClellan  occupied  the  ground  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Antietam.  He  had  evidently  massed  his  forces 
opposite  the  Confederate  left,  but  a  heavy  order  of  battle 
stood  opposite  the  centre  and  right  of  Lee,  where  bridges 
crossed  the  stream. 

The  respective  numbers  of  the  adversaries  can  be  stated 
with  accuracy.  "  Our  forces  at  the  battle  of  Antietam," 
said  General  McClellan,  when  before  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation afterward,  "were,  total  in  action,  eighty-seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four." 

General  Lee  says  in  his  report :  "  This  great  battle  was 
fought  by  less  than  forty  thousand  men  on  our  side." 


the  writer,  be  8a;s : 

gtrength  at  Bharpsbarg.    I  think  this  is  correct: 

laiikaaa(imiliidingA.P.mit) 10,000 

y>iigatnet 13,000 

>.  H.  mn  ind  Walker 7,000 

ElbctiTe  iniuitry 29,000 

CBT*lry  and  wtUlery 8,000 

Total  of  all  urns 87,000 

LB  disproportion  was  very  great,  amounting,  aa  it  did, 
e  than  two  for  one.  Bat  this  was  unavoidable.  The 
on  army  had  been  worn  out  bj  their  long  marching 
jhting.  Portions  of  the  command  were  scattered  all 
le  roads  of  Northern  Tirginia,  wearily  dragging  their 
jthed  limbs  and  shoeless  feet  toward  Wincheeter, 
se  th^  were  directed  to  repair.  This  was  the  explana- 
'  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  ardent  desire  of  the  whole 
x>  participate  in  the  great  movement  northward,  Lee 
line  of  battle  at  Sharpsburg  "less  than  forty  thou- 
len." 

neral  HcClellan  made  a  demonstration  against  his 
aiy  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  before  the  day  of  the 
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brief  engagement  took  place  in  the  vicinitj  of  the  ''  Dmiker 
Church,"  in  a  fringe  of  woods  west  of  the  road,  bnt  it  was 
too  late  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance ;  night  fell,  and  tbe 
engagement  ceased,  General  Hooker  retaining  hia  podtiOB 
on  the  west  side  of  the  stream. 

The  opposing  lines  then  remained  at  rest,  waiting  for  tbfl 
morning  which  all  now  saw  would  witness  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  more  serious  conflict. 


V. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    SHARPSBURG. 

The  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietam,  for  it  is  known 
by  both  names,  began  at  early  dawn  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

General  McClellan  had  obviously  determined  to  direct 
his  main  assault  against  the  Confederate  left,  a  moyement 
which  General  Lee  had  foreseen  and  provided  for,*  and  at 
dawn  commenced  a  rapid  fire  of  artillery  upon  that  portion 
of  the  Confederate  line.  Under  cover  of  this  fire.  General 
Hooker  then  advanced  his  infantry  and  made  a  headlong  as- 
sault upon  Jackson's  line,  with  the  obvious  view  of  crushing 
that  wing  of  Lee's  army,  or  driving  it  back  on  Sharpsbnrg 
and  the  river.  The  Federal  force  making  this  attack,  or  ad- 
vancing promptly  to  support  it,  consisted  of  the  corps  of 
Generals  Hooker,  Mansfield,  and  Sumner,  and  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  General  Sumner,  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
eighteen  thousand  belonged  to  General  Hooker's  corps. 

*  "  In  anticipation  of  a  movement  to  turn  the  line  of  Antietam,  Hood^a  tvo 
brigades  had  been  transferred  from  the  right  to  the  left,"  etc. — Lee. 
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one  of  which,  Greneral  Hood  states,  numbered  but  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  men.  With  this  force  Jackson  now  met 
the  advancing  column  of  General  Hooker,  delivering  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  woods  upon  the  Federal  forces.  In  face  of  this 
fire  they  hesitated,  and  Hood  made  a  vigorous  charge,  Gen- 
eral Stuart  opening  at  the  same  time  a  cross-fire  on  the  ene- 
my with  his  horse-artillery.  The  combined  fire  increased 
their  disorganization,  and  it  now  turned  into  disorder. 
Jackson  seized  the  moment,  as  always,  throwing  forward 
his  whole  line,  and  the  enemy  were  first  checked,  and  then 
driven  back  in  confusion,  the  Confederates  pursuing  and 
cheering. 

The  first  struggle  had  thus  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Confederates — with  about  six  thousand  they  had  repulsed 
eighteen  thousand — and  it  was  obvious  to  General  McClellan 
that,  without  reenforcements,  his  right  could  not  hold  its 
ground.  He  accordingly,  just  at  sunrise,  sent  General  Mans- 
field's corps  to  the  aid  of  General  Hooker,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  General  Sumner's  corps  was  added,  making  in  all 
forty  thousand  men. 

The  appearance  of  affairs  at  this  moment  was  discoura- 
ging to  the  Federal  commander.  His  heavy  assaulting  col- 
umn had  been  forced  back  with  great  slaughter ;  General 
Hooker  had  been  wounded  and  borne  from  the  field  ;  Gen- 
eral Mansfield,  while  forming  his  line,  had  been  mortally 
wounded ;  and  now,  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  corps  of  Gen- 
eral Sunmer  arrived,  the  prospect  was  depressing.  Of  the 
condition  of  the  Federal  forces.  General  Sumner's  own  state- 
ment conveys  a  very  distinct  conception :  "  On  going  upon 
the  field,"  said  General  Sumner,  before  the  war  committee, 
"  I  found  that  General  Hooker's  corps  had  been  dispersed 
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and  routed.  I  passed  him  some  distance  in  the  rear,  when 
he  had  been  carried  wounded,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  his  coips 
at  all,  as  I  was  advancing  with  my  command  on  the  field. 
I  sent  one  of  my  staff-oflScers  to  find  where  they  were,  and 
General  Kicketts,  the'  only  officer  we  could  find,  stated 
that  he  could  not  raise  three  hundred  men  of  the  ooips." 
General  Mansfield's  corps  also  had  been  checked,  and  now 
"  began  to  waver  and  break." 

Such  had  been  the  result  of  the  great  Federal  assanlt, 
and  it  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Confederate  arms.  Wiih 
a  comparatively  insignificant  force,  Jackson  had  received  the 
attack  of  the  entire  Federal  right  wing,  and  had  not  only 
repulsed,  but  nearly  broken  to  pieces,  the  large  force  in  his 
front. 

The  arrival  of  General  Sumner,  however,  completely 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and,  as  his  fresh  troops  advanced, 
those  which  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  Jackson  had 
an  opportunity  to  reform.     This  was  rapidly  effected,  and, 
having  marshalled  his  troops,  General  Sumner,  an  officer  of 
great  dash  and  courage,  made  a  vigorous  charge.    From 
this  moment  the  battle  began  to  rage  with  new  fury.    Gen- 
eral Lee  had  sent  to  the  left  the  brigades  of  Colquitt,  Bip- 
ley,  and  McRae,  and  with  these,  the  troops  of  Hood,  and 
his  own  shattered  division,  Jackson  presented  a  stubbom 
front,  but  his  loss  was  heavy.    General  Starke,  of  the  Old 
Division,  was  killed ;  the  brigade,  regimental,  and  company 
officers  fell  almost  without  an  exception,  and  the  brigades 
dwindled  to  mere  handfuls. 

Under  the  great  pressure,  Jackson  was  at  length  forced 
back.  One  of  General  Sumner's  divisions  drove  the  right 
of  the  Confederates  beyond  the  Hagerstown  road,  and,  at 
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tins  moment  the  long  struggle  seemed  ended;  the  great 
wrestle  in  which  the  adyersaries  had  so  long  staggered  to  and 
fro,  advancing  and  retreating  in  turn,  seemed  at  last  virtually 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Federal  arms. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  turning-point  of  the  battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  and  Greneral  Lee  had  witnessed  the  conflict 
upon  his  left  with  great  anxiety.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  send  thither  more  troops  than  he  had  already  sent. 
As  will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  both  his  centre  and  right  were 
extremely  weak.  A.  P.  Hill  and  General  McLaws  had  not 
arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry.  Thus  the  left  had  been  re- 
enforced  to  the  full  extent  of  Lee's  ability,  and  now  that 
portion  of  his  line  seemed  about  to  be  crushed. 

Fortunately,  however.  General  McLaws,  who  had  been 
delayed  longer  than  was  expected  by  General  Lee,  at  last 
arrived,  and  was  hurried  to  the  left.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and 
in  that  one  hour  the  fighting  of  an  entire  day  seemed  to 
have  been  concentrated.  Jackson  was  holding  his  ground 
with  difficulty  when  the  divisions  of  McLaws  and  Walker 
were  sent  to  him.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  field,  they 
were  thrown  into  action,  and  General  Lee  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  witnessing  a  new  order  of  things.  The  advance — it 
might  rather  be  called  the  onward  rush— of  the  Federal  line 
was  checked.  Jackson's  weary  men  took  fresh  heart ;  that 
great  commander  promptly  assumed  the  ofiensive,  and,  ad- 
vancing his  whole  line,  drove  the  enemy  before  him  until 
he  reoccupied  the  ground  from  which  General  Sumner  had 
forced  him  to  retire. 

From  the  ground  thus  occupied,  the  Federal  forces  were 
unable  to  dislodge  him,  and  the  great  struggle  of  "  the  left 
at  Sharpsburg  "  was  over.    It  had  begun  at  dawn  and  was 
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decided  by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  troops  on  Ixkh 
sides  had  fought  as  resolutely  as  in  any  other  action  of  the 
war.  The  event  had  been  decided  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Southern  troops,  and  by  the  prompt  movement  of  refinforofr- 
ments  by  General  Lee  from  his  right  and  centre.  PoBted 
near  his  centre,  he  had  surveyed  at  one  glance  the  ^ole 
field  of  action ;  the  design  of  General  McClellau  to  direct  lus 
main  assault  upon  the  Confederate  left  was  promptly  pene- 
trated, and  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  Southern  foroeBU 
that  quarter  had,  by  defeating  this  movement,  decided  the 
result  of  the  battle. 

Attacks  on  the  Confederate  centre  and  right  followed 
that  upon  the  left.    In  the  centre  a  great  disaster  was  at  one 
time  imminent.    Owing  to  a  mistake  of  orders,  the  brave 
General  Ehodes  had  drawn  back  his  brigade  posted  there— 
tliis  was  seen  by  the  enemy — and  a  sudden  rush  was  made 
by  them  with  the  view  of  piercing  Lee's  centre.  The  prompt- 
ness and  courage  of  a  few  officers  and  a  small  body  of  troope 
defeated  this  attempt.     General  D.  H.  Hill  rallied  a  few 
hundred  men,  and  opened  fire  with  a  single  gun,  and  Colo- 
nel Cooke  faced  the  enemy  with  his  regiment,  "  standing 
boldly  in  line,"  says  General  Lee,  "  without  a  cartridge.'' 
The  stand  made  by  this  small  force  saved  the  army  from 
serious  disaster ;  the  Federal  line  retired,  but  a  last  assanlt 
was  soon  begun,  this  time  against  the  Confederate  right.  It 
continued  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner  until  four  in  the 
evening,  when,  having  massed  a  heavy  column  under  Gen- 
eral Bumside,  opposite  the  bridge  in  front  of  Lee's  right 
wing,  General  McClellan  forced  the  bridge  and  carried  the 
crest  beyond. 

The  moment  was  critical,  as  the  Confederate  force  at  this 
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point  was  less  than  three  thousand  men.  But,  fortunately, 
reenforcements  arrived,  consisting  of  A.  P.  Hill's  forces 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  These  attacked  the  enemy,  drove 
him  from  the  hill  across  the  Antietam  again ;  and  so  threat- 
ening did  the  situation  at  that  moment  appear  to  General 
McClellan,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  General  Bumside 
the  message :  "  Hold  your  ground  I  If  you  cannot,  then  the 
bridge,  to  the  last  man.  Always  the  bridge !  If  the  bridge 
is  lost,  all  is  lost ! " 

The  urgency  of  this  order  suflBciently  indicates  that  the 
Federal  commander  was  not  without  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  left  wing.  Ignorant,  doubtless,  of  the  extremely 
small  force  which  had  thus  repulsed  General  Bumside,  in  all 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  feared  that  General  Lee 
would  cross  the  bridge,  assail  his  left,  and  that  the  hard- 
fought  day  might  end  in  disaster  to  his  own  army.  That 
Oeneral  Lee  contemplated  this  movement,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
proportion of  numbers,  is  intimated  in  his  official  report. 
"It  was  nearly  dark,"  he  says, "  and  the  Federal  artillery  was 
massed  to  defend  the  bridge,  with  General  Porter's  corps, 
consisting  of  fresh  troops,  behind  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances," he  adds,  "  it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  push  our 
advantage  further  in  the  face  of  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy 
much  exceeding  our  own." 

The  idea  of  an  advance  against  the  Federal  left  was  ac- 
cordingly abandoned,  and  a  movement  of  Jackson's  com- 
mand, which  Lee  directed,  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
Federal  right,  was  discontinued  from  the  same  considera- 
tions. Night  had  come,  both  sides  were  worn  out,  neither 
of  the  two  great  adversaries  cared  to  risk  another  struggle, 
and  the  bitterly-contested  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was  over. 
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The  two  armioa  remained  facing  each  other  thion^ont 
the  following  day.    Daring  the  night  of  tluB  day,  Lee  croeeei 
with  his  army  back  into  Virginia.    He  states  his  reasons 
for  this :  ^^  As  we  could  not  look  for  a  material  increflse  of 
strength,"  he  says,  "  and  the  enemy's  force  cotdd  be  laxgdj 
and  rapidly  augmented,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  inut 
until  he  should  be  ready  again  to  oflfer  battle." 

General  McClellan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
renew  the  struggle  at  that  time.  "  The  next  morning,"  he 
says,  referring  to  the  day  succeeding  the  battle,  '^  I  found 
that  our  loss  had  been  so  great,  and  there  was  so  much  db- 
orgauization  in  some  of  the  commands,  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  proper  to  renew  the  attack  that  day." 

This  decision  of  General  McClellan's  subjected  ^^™  gab- 
sequently  to  very  harsh  criticism  from  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, the  theory  having  obtained  at  Washington  that  he  hid 
had  it  in  his  power,  by  renewing  the  battle,  to  cut  Lee  to 
pieces.    Of  the  probability  of  such  a  result  the  reader  viD 
form  his  own  judgment.     The  ground  for  such  a  conclnskm 
seems  slight.     The  loss  and  disorganization  were,  it  would 
seem,  even  greater  on  the  Federal  than  on  the  Confederate 
side,  and  Lee  would  have  probably  been  better  able  to  siifr 
tain  an  attack  than  General  McClellan  to  make  it.    It  will 
be  seen  that  General  Meade  afterward,  under  circumstances 
more  favorable  still,  declined  to  attack  Lee  at  Williamsport 
If  one  of  the  two  commanders  be  greatly  censured,  the  other 
must  be  also,  and  the  world  will  be  always  apt  to  condudfi 
that  they  knew  what  could  be  effected  better  than  the  civfl" 
ians. 

But  General  McClellan  did  make  an  attempt  to  ^'cruA 
Lee,"  such  as  the  authorities  at  Washington  desired,  and  it* 
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resnlt  may  possibly  throw  light  on  the  point  in  discus- 
sion. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th,  Lee  having  crossed  the  Potomac 
on  the  night  of  the  18th,  General  McClellan  sent  a  consider- 
able force  across  the  river  near  Shepherdstown,  which  drove 
off  the  Confederate  artillery  there,  and  at  daylight  formed  line 
of  battle  on  the  south  bank,  protected  by  their  cannon  north 
of  the  river.  Of  the  brief  but  bloody  engagement  which 
followed — an  incident  of  the  war  little  dwelt  upon  in  the  his- 
tories— General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  sent  by  Lee  to  repulse 
the  enemy,  gives  an  animated  account.  "  The  Federal  artil- 
lery, to  the  number  of  seventy  pieces,"  he  says,  "  lined  the 
opposite  heights,  and  their  infantry  was  strongly  posted  on 
the  crest  of  the  Virginia  hills.  When  he  advanced  with  his 
diyision,  he  was  met  by  the  most  tremendous  fire  of  artil- 
lery he  ever  saw,"  but  the  men  continued  to  move  on  with- 
out wavering,  and  the  attack  resulted  in  the  complete  rout 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  "  driven  pell-mell  into  the  river," 
the  current  of  which  was  "  blue  with  floating  bodies."  Gen- 
eral Hill  chronicles  this  incident  in  terms  of  unwonted  elo- 
quence, and  declares  that,  by  the  account  of  the  enemy  them- 
selves, they  lost  "  three  thousand  men  killed  and  drowned 
from  one  brigade,"  which  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
His  own  loss  was,  in  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one. 

This  repulse  was  decisive,  and  General  McClellan  made 
no  further  attempt  to  pursue  the  adversary,  who,  standing 
at  bay  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  was  still  more  formidable  than 
he  had  been  on  the  soil  of  Maryland.  As  we  have  intimated 
on  a  preceding  page,  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  pursue 
would  seem  to  relieve  General  McGellan  from  the  criticism 
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of  the  Washington  authorities.  If  he  was  repnlsed  vxth 
heavy  slaughter  in  his  attempt  to  strike  at  Lee  on  the  man- 
ing  of  September  20th,  it  is  not  probable  that  an  -  assault  on 
hi^  adversary  on  September  18th  would  have  had  difbrent 
results. 

No  further  crossing  at  that  time  was  undertaken  by  fBe 
Federal  commander.  His  army  was  moved  toward  Hu*- 
per's  Ferry,  an  important  base  for  further  operations,  and 
Lee^s  army  went  into  camp  along  the  banks  of  the  Opequan. 


VI. 

LEE    AND    McCLELLAN— THEIR    MERITS    IN    THE 

MARYLAND    CAMPAIGN. 

General  Lee  and  his  adversary  had  displayed  conspico- 
ous  merit  in  the  campaign  thus  terminated,  and  we  shall 
pause  for  a  moment  to  glance  back  upon  this  great  passage 
at  arms. 

To  give  precedence  to  General  McClellan,  he  had  as- 
sembled an  army,  after  the  defeat  at  Manassas,  with  a 
promptness  for  which  only  his  own  great  personal  popularity 
can  adequately  account,  had  advanced  to  check  Lee,  and 
had  fully  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  and  had  thus  not  only  pro- 
tected the  fertile  territory  of  Pennsylvania  from  invasion, 
but  had  struck  a  death-blow  for  the  time  to  any  designs 
General  Lee  might  have  had  to  advance  on  the  Federal 
capital.    If  the  situation  of  affairs  at  that  moment  be  atten- 
tively considered,  the  extreme  importance  of  these  results 
will  not  fail  to  appear.    It  may  perhaps  be  said  with  justioe, 
that  General  McClellan  had  saved  the  Federal  cause  from 
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decisive  defeat.  There  was  no  army  to  protect  Washington 
but  the  body  of  troops  under  his  command;  these  were 
largely  raw  levies,  which  defeat  would  have  broken  to  pieces, 
and  thus  the  way  would  have  been  open  for  Lee's  march  upon 
Washington  or  toward  Philadelphia — a  movement  whose 
probable  result  would  have  been  a  treaty  of  peace  and  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  All  these  hopes 
were  reversed  by  McClellan's  rapid  march  and  prompt  at- 
tack. In  the  hours  of  a  single  autumn  day,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Antietam,  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  Confederates 
was  checked  and  defeated.  And,  if  the  further  fact  be  con- 
sidered that  the  adversary  thus  checkmated  was  Lee,  the 
military  ability  of  General  McClellan  must  be  conceded.  It 
is  the  fashion,  it  would  appear,  in  some  quarters,  to  deny 
him  this  quality.    History  will  decide. 

The  merit  of  Lee  was  equally  conspicuous,  and  his  par- 
tial failure  in  the  campaign  was  due  to  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  His  plan,  as  was  always  the  case 
with  him,  was  deep-laid,  and  every  contingency  had  been 
provided  for.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  aim  by  three 
causes  which  lie  could  not  foresee.  One  was  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  his  force,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and 
the  incessant  fighting ;  another,  the  failure  in  obtaining  re- 
cruits in  Maryland ;  and  a  third,  the  discovery  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan of  the  "  lost  dispatch,"  as  it  is  called,  which  revealed 
Lee's  whole  plan  to  his  adversary.  In  consequence  of  the 
"  finding  "  of  the  order  of  march,  McClellan  advanced  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  laggards  of  the  Southern  army  on  the 
hills  north  of  Leesburg  had  no  opportunity  of  joining  the 
main  body.  The  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  thus  made 
were  not  filled  up  by  Maryland  recruits ;  Lee  fell  back,  and 
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his  adversary  followed,  no  longer  fearful  of  advancing  too 
qnieklj ;  Jackson  had  no  time  after  reducing  Harper's  Feny 
to  rejoin  Lee  at  Hagerstown ;  thus  concentration  of  lui 
troops,  and  a  battle  somewhere  near  Sharpsbnig,  were  reih 
dered  a  necessity  with  General  Lee. 

In  this  tissue  of  adverse  events,  the  discovery  of  the  ordir 
of  march  by  General  McGlellan  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place.  This  incident  resembles  what  the  French  call  a 
fatality.  Who  was  to  blame  for  the  circumstance  still  re- 
mains a  mystery ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  entire  certainty 
that  the  brave  officer  upon  whom  it  was  charged  was  en- 
tirely guiltless  of  all  fault  in  the  matter.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  history  of  the  "lost 
dispatch,"  however,  it  certainly  fell  into  General  McClellan'a 
hands,  and  largely  directed  the  subsequent  movements  of 
the  opposing  armies. 

From  what  is  here  written,  it  will  be  seen  that  Lee  was 
not  justly  chargeable  with  the  result  of  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign. He  had  provided  for  every  thing  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power.  Had  he  not  been  disappointed  in  events  to  be 
fairly  anticipated,  it  seemed  his  force  would  have  received 

*  The  officer  here  referred  to  is  General  D.  H.  HiU.    General  McCleUin  i^ 
in  his  testimony  afterward,  before  the  congressional  committee :    "  When  at 
Frederick,  we  found  the  original  order  issued  to  D.  H.  Hill,"  etc.   The  infennee 
was  thus  a  natural  one  that  General  Uill  was  to  blame,  but  that  officer  has 
proved  clearfy  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair.    He  received  bat  one 
copy  of  the  order,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  General  Jackson  in  person,  ind, 
knowing  its  great  importance,  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  still  letams 
it  in  his  possession.    This  fact  is  conclusive,  since  General  Hill  could  not  have 
**  lost "  what  he  continues  to  hold  in  his  hands.    This  mystery  will  be  cleared 
up  at  some  time,  probably ;  at  present,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  General 
Hill  was  in  no  manner  to  blame.    The  present  writer  desires  to  make  this  state- 
ment as  explicit  as  possible,  as,  in  other  accounts  of  these  transactions,  he  was 
led  by  General  McClcUan^s  language  to  attribute  blame  to  General  UiU  where  he 
deserved  none. 
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large  accessioDB,  his  rear  would  have  closed  up,  and  the  ad- 
vance into  Fennsjlyania  would  have  taken  place.  Instead 
of  this,  he  was  forced  to  retire  and  fight  a  pitched  battle  at 
Sharpsbuig ;  and  this  action  certainly  exhibited  on  Lee's  part 
military  ability  of  the  highest  order.  The  force  opposed  to 
him  had  been  at  least  double  that  of  his  own  army,  and  the 
Federal  troops  had  fought  with  a  gallantry  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  engagement  of  the  war.  That  their  assault  on 
Lee  fSuled,  was  due  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  his  troops 
and  his  own  generalship.  His  army  had  been  manoeuvred 
vnth  a  rapidity  and  precision  which  must  have  excited  even 
the  admiration  of  the  distinguished  soldier  opposed  to  him. 
He  had  promptly  concentrated  his  forces  opposite  every 
threatened  point  in  turn,  and  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  axiom  of  Napoleon,  that  a  commander  should 
always  be  superior  to  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  contact,  he 
had  at  least  done  all  that  was  possible  to  efiect  that  end,  and 
had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  repulsed  if  not  routed  his  ad- 
versary. This  is  the  main  feature  to  be  noticed  in  Lee's 
handling  of  his  troops  at  Sharpsburg.  An  unwary  or  inac- 
tive commander  would  have  there  sufiered  decisive  defeat, 
for  the  Confederate  left  wing  numbered,  throughout  the  early 
part  of  the  battle,  scarcely  more  than  four  thousand  men, 
while  the  column  directed  against  it  amounted  first  to 
eighteen  thousand,  and  in  all  to  forty  thousand  men.  To 
meet  the  impact  of  this  heavy  mass,  not  only  desperate  fight- 
ing, but  rapid  and  skilful  manceuvring,  was  necessary.  The 
record  we  have  presented  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion  whether  Lee  was  equal  to  this  emergency  in- 
volving the  fate  of  his  army. 

Military  critics,  examining  this  great  battle  with  fair  and 
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candid  eyes,  will  not  fail,  we  think,  to  discern  the  tnitL 
That  the  Southern  army,  of  less  than  forty  thoHsand  meo^ 
repulsed  more  than  eighty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Shnji- 
burg,  was  due  to  the  hard  fighting  of  the  smaller  foroe^  and 
the  skill  with  which  its  commander  manoeuvred  it. 


VIL 

LEE    AND    HIS    MEN. 

General  Lee  and  his  army  passed  the  brilliant  dajBof 
autumn  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.    Tfail 
region  is  famous  for  its  salubrity  and  the  beauty  of  itB 
scenery.    The  mountain  winds  are  pure  and  invigorating, 
and  the  forests,  which  in  the  season  of  autumn  assume  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  inspire  the  mind  with  the  most 
agreeable  sensations.    The  region,  in  fact,  is  known  as  the 
"  Garden  of  Virginia,"  and  the  benign  influence  of  their 
surroundings  was  soon  seen  on  the  faces  of  the  troops. 

A  Northern  writer,  who  saw  them  at  Sharpsbuig,  de- 
scribes them  as  "  ragged,  hungry,  and  in  all  ways  mi8e^ 
able ; "  but  their  forlorn  condition,  as  to  clothing  and  sup- 
plies of  every  description,  made  no  perceptible  difference  ia 
their  demeanor  now.  In  their  camps  along  the  banks  of  the 
picturesque  little  stream  called  the  Opequan,  which,  rising 
BOtith  of  Winchester,  wanders  through  beautiful  fields  and 
forests  to  empty  into  the  Potomac,  the  troops  laughed, 
jested,  sang  rude  camp-ballads,  and  exhibited  a  joyous  in- 
difference to  their  privations  and  hardships,  which  said  much 
for  their  courage  and  endurance.  Those  who  carefully  con- 
sidered the  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  men  at  that 
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time,  saw  that  mneh  oonld  be  effected  with  such  tough  ma- 
terial, and  had  another  opportunity  to  witness,  under  cir- 
cimiBtances  calculated  to  test  it,  the  careless  indifference,  to 
the  x^ast  as  well  as  the  future,  peculiar  alike  to  soldiers  and 
children.  These  men,  who  had  passed  through  a  campaign 
of  hard  marches  and  nearly  incessant  battles,  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  their  troubles  and  sufferings.  The  immense 
strain  upon  their  energies  had  left  them  apparently  as  fresh 
and  efficient  as  when  the  campaign  b^un.  There  was  no 
want  of  rebound ;  rather  an  excessive  elasticity  and  readiness 
to  undertake  new  movements.  They  had  plainly  acquired 
confidence  in  themselves,  rightly  regarding  the  event  of  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg,  where  they  were  so  largely  outnum- 
bered, as  highly  honorable  to  them,  and  they  had  acquired 
etill  greater  confidence  in  the  officers  who  commanded  them. 

We  shall  hereafter  speak  more  particularly  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  troops  toward  Greneral  Lee  at  this  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  army.  The  great  events  of  the  war 
continually  modified  the  relations  between  him  and  his  men ; 
as  they  came  to  know  him  better  and  better,  he  steadily 
rose  in  their  admiration  and  regard.  At  this  time — the  au- 
tumn of  1862 — ^it  may  be  said  that  the  troops  had  already 
begun  to  love  their  leader,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him 
as  an  army  commander  their  implicit  confidence. 

Without  this  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  men,  a  gen- 
eral can  effect  little ;  with  it,  he  may  accomplish  almost  any 
thing.  The  common  soldier  is  a  child,  and  feels  that  the 
directing  authority  is  above  him ;  that  he  should  look  upon 
that  authority  with  respect  and  confidence  is  the  first  neces- 
sity of  effecting  military  organization.  Lee  had  already  in- 
spired the  troops  with  this  sentiment,  and  it  was  mainly  the 
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secret  of  his  often  astoundirig  sucoesses  afterward.    Hm 
men  uniyersall  j  felt  that  their  commander  was  equal  to  any 
and  every  emergency.    Bach  a  repute  cannot  be  usmpel 
Troops  measure  their  leaders  with  instinctive  acumen,  ad  * 
a  very  astonishing  accuracy.    They  form  their  opinioiiB  fir . 
themselves  on  the  merits  of  the  question ;  and  Lee  hid  it 
ready  impressed  the  army  with  a  profound  admiratioai  fir 
his  soldiership.     From  this  to  the  sentiment  of  penond 
affection  the  transition  was  easy ;  aud  the  kindnesSi  coniid- 
eration,  and  simplicity  of  the  man,  made   all  love  liim. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  Lee  had  not  been  heard  to  QtUr 
one  harsh  word ;  a  patient  forbearance  and  kindness  bid 
been  constantly  exhibited  in  all  his  dealings  with  offieoi    ^ 
and  men ;  he  was  always  in  front,  indifferent  plainly  toper 
sonal  danger,  and  the  men  looked  now  with  admiring  eja 
and  a  feeling  of  ever-increasing  affection  on  the  erect,  lot 
dierly  figure  in  the  plain  uniform,  with  scarce  any  indication 
of  rank,  and  the  calm  face,  with  its  expression  of  grave  dig- 
nity and  composure,  which  remained  unchanged  equally  on 
the  march  and  in  battle.    It  may  be  said  that,  when  he  M- 
sumed  command  of  the  army  before  Eichmond,  the  troopi 
had  taken  him  on  trust ;  now  they  had  come  to  love  him, 
and  when  he  appeared  the  camps  buzzed,  the  men  ran  to 
the  road,  called  out  to  each  other:   "There  goes  Mm' 
Kobert ! "  or  "  Old  Uncle  Robert ! "  and  cheers  followed 
him  as  he  rode  by. 

The  country  generally  seemed  to  share  the  opinion  d 
the  army.    There  was  exhibited,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  the  war,  by  the  people  at  large,  a  very  great  admiration 
and  affection  for  General  Lee.    While  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  where  Jackson  was  beloved  almost  beyond  ezpresr 
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fiion,  Lee  had  evidences  of  the  position  which  he  occupied 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  which  must  have  been  extremely 
gratifying  to  him.  Gray-haired  men  came  to  his  camp  and 
littered  prayers  for  his  health  and  happiness  as  the  great 
leader  of  the  South;  aged  ladies  greeted  him  with  faltering 
expressions  full  of  deep  feeling  and  pathetic  earnestness ; 
and,  wherever  he  went,  young  girls  and  children  received 
him  with  their  brightest  smiles.  The  august  fame  of  the 
great  soldier,  who  has  now  passed  away,  no  doubt  renders 
these  memories  of  personal  interviews  with  him  dear  to 
many.  Even  the  most  trifling  incidents  are  cherished  and 
kept  fresh  by  repetition ;  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  re- 
calls at  the  moment  one  of  these  trifles,  which  may  possibly 
interest  some  readers.  There  stood  and  still  stands  an  an- 
cient and  hospitable  homestead  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Opequan,  the  hearts  of  whose  inmates,  one  and  all,  were 
ardently  with  the  South  in  her  struggle.  Soon  after  Sharps- 
burg,  General  Lee  one  day  visited  the  old  manor-house 
crowning  the  grassy  hill  and  overshadowed  by  great  oaks ; 
€renerals  Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Stuart,  accompanied  him, 
and  the  reception  which  he  met  with,  though  we  cannot 
describe  it,  was  such  as  would  have  satisfied  the  most  exact- 
ing. The  children  came  to  him  and  held  out  their  small 
hands,  the  ladies  divided  their  attention  between  him  and 
the  beloved  "hero  of  the  Valley,"  Jackson ;  and  the  lady  of 
the  manor  could  only  express  her  sense  of  the  great  honor 
of  receiving  such  company,  by  declaring,  with  a  smile,  that 
the  dinner  resembled  the  famous  hreakfast  a/t  TiUietmB^m 
in  Scott's  "  Old  Mortality."  General  Lee  highly  enjoyed 
this,  and  seemed  disposed  to  laugh  when  the  curious  fact 
was  pointed,  out  to  him  that  he  had  seated  himself  at  table 
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in  a  chair  with  an  open-winged  UhUed  Spates  eagle  ddiii^ 
ated  npon  its  back.    The  result  of  this  visit)  it  appemi  ; 
afterward,  was  a  sentiment  of  great  regard  and  affiselioi  -[ 
for  the  general  personally  bj  all  at  the  old  conntiy-lioan 
Old  and  young  were  charmed  by  his  grave  Bweetnesi  ai 
mild  courtesy,  and  doubtless  he  inspired  the  same  BentnneHl 
in  other  places. 

His  headquarters  were  at  this  time  in  a  field  some  nuki 
from  Winchester.  An  Englishman,  who  visited  him  tten^ 
described  the  general  and  his  surroundings  with  aocnncji 
and,  from  the  account  printed  in  Blac&woocPs  Magaeim, 
we  quote  the  following  sentences : 

"  In  visiting  the  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  gonendi,  W 
particularly  those  of  General  Lee,  any  one  accustomed  to  see  Europt 
armies  in  the  field  cannot  fail  to  be  atmck  with  the  great  abaeneeof 
all  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war'  in  and  around  their  eocaa^ 
ments.  Lee's  headquarters  consisted  of  about  seyen  or  eight  pol^ 
tents,  pitched  with  their  backs  to  a  stake  fence,  upon  a  piece  of  groad 
so  rocky  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  ride  oyer  it,  its  only  recommadaf 
tion  being  a  little  stream  of  good  water  which  flowed  close  by  tti 
generaPs  tent  In  front  of  the  tents  were  some  three  four-whflded 
wagons,  drawn  up  without  any  regularity,  and  a  number  of  hom 
roamed  loose  about  the  field.  The  servants,  who  were,  of  oouM^ 
slaves,  and  the  mounted  soldiers,  called  '  couriers,'  who  alwap  9t> 
company  each  general  of  division  in  the  field,  were  unprovided  with 
tents,  and  slept  in  or  under  the  wagons.  Wagons,  tents,  and  some  of 
the  horses,  were  marked  ^  U.  S.,'  showing  that  part  of  that  huge  debt  ii 
the  North  has  gone  to  furnishing  even  the  Confederate  generals  intk 
camp  equipments.  No  guard  or  sentries  were  to  be  seen  in  the  vidBi- 
ty ;  no  crowd  of  aides-de-camp  loitering  about,  making  themselftt 
agreeable  to  visitors,  and  endeavoring  to  save  their  generals  fixHn  n- 
ceiving  those  who  had  no  particular  business.  A  large  fium-boott 
stands  close  by,  which,  in  any  other  army,  would  have  been  the  goh 
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cnl^s  residence  pro  tem.^  but,  as  no  liberties  are  allowed  to  be  taken 
with  personal  property  in  Lee's  army,  he  is  particular  in  setting  a  good 
example  himsell  His  staff  are  crowded  together,  two  or  three  in  a 
tent;  none  are  allowed  to  carry  more  baggage  than  a  small  box  each, 
and  his  own  kit  is  but  yery  little  larger.  Every  one  who  approaches 
Idm  does  so  with  marked  respect,  although  there  is  none  of  that  bow- 
ing and  flourishing  of  forage  caps  which  occurs  in  the  presence  of 
Unropean  generals;  and,  while  all  honor  him,  and  place  implicit  faith 
in  his  courage  and  ability,  those  with  whom  he  is  most  intimate  feel 
fiyr  him  the  affection  of  sons  to  a  father.  Old  General  Scott  was  cor- 
rect in  saying  that,  when  Lee  joined  the  Southern  cause,  it  was  worth 
as  much  as  the  accession  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  *  rebels.' 
ffince  then  erery  injury  that  it  was  possible  to  inflict,  the  Northerners 
haye  heaped  upon  him.  Notwithstanding  all  these  personal  losses, 
Itowever,  when  speaking  of  the  Yankees,  he  neither  evinced  any  bitter- 
neiB  of  feeling,  nor  gave  utterance  to  a  single  violent  expression,  but 
aUuded  to  many  of  his  former  Mends  and  companions  among  them  in 
the  kindest  terms.  He  spoke  as  a  man  proud  of  the  victories  won  by 
hia  country,  and  confident  of  ultimate  success,  under  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  he  glorified  for  past  successes,  and  whose  aid  he 
invoked  for  aU  future  operations.'' 

The  writer  adds  that  the  troops  "  regarded  him  in  th© 
light  of  infallible  love,"  and  had  ^^  a  fixed  and  nnshakable 
fieiith  in  all  he  did — a  calm  confidence  of  victory  when  serv- 
ing nnder  him."  The  peculiarly  interesting  part  of  this  for- 
eign testimony,  however,  is  that  in  wliicli  the  writer  speaks 
of  General  Lee's  religions  sentiment,  of  his  gratitude  for 
past  mercies,  and  prayers  for  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  hours  of  conflict  still  to  come.  This  point  we  shall 
return  to,  endeavoring  to  give  it  that  prominence  which  it 
deserves.  At  present  we  shall  leave  the  subject  of  General 
Lee,  in  his  private  and  personal  character,  and  proceed  to 
narrate  the  last  campaign  of  the  year  1862. 
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vni. 

LEE    PASSES    THE    BLUE    BIDGX. 

Fbom  the  central  frontier  of  his  headquarterS|  netiTap 
Chester,  the  key  of  the  lower  Valley,  General  Lee  wib  iUb 
to  watch  at  once  the  line  of  the  Potomac  in  his  front,!)^ 
yond  which  lay  General  McGlellan's  army,  and  the  gaptot 
the  Blue  Bidge  on  his  right,  through  which  it  was  ponlb 
for  the  enemy,  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  advance  and  attii 
his  flank  and  rear. 

If  Lee  had  at  any  time  the  design  of  recrossing  into 
Maryland,  he  abandoned  it.  General  McClellan  attribnftel 
that  design  to  him.  '^  I  have  since  been  confirmed  in  ilifi 
belief,"  he  wrote,  "  that  if  I  had  crossed  the  Potomac  bdof 
Harper's  Ferry  in  the  early  part  of  October,  Oeneral  les 
would  have  recrossed  into  Maryland."  Of  Lee's  ability  to 
thus  reenter  Maryland  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  annj 
was  rested,  provisioned,  and  in  high  spirits ;  the  "  stragglen" 
had  rejoined  their  commands,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  w* 
der  for  a  new  advance  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  met- 
curial  troops  with  enthusiasm.  No  such  order  was,  how- 
ever, issued,  and  soon  the  approach  of  winter  rendered  the 
movement  impossible. 

More  than  a  month  thus  passed,  the  two  armies  re- 
maining in  face  of  each  other.  No  engagement  of  any  tai" 
portance  occurred  during  this  period  of  inactivity,  but  once 
or  twice  the  Federal  commander  sent  heavy  reconnoitring 
forces  across  the  Potomac ;  and  Stuart,  now  mounting  to 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  cavalry-officer,  repeated  Ufi 
famous  ^^ride  around  McClellan,"  on  the  Chickahominy. 
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The  object  of  General  Lee  in  directing  this  movement  of  the 
cayalrj  was  the  ordinary  one,  on  such  occasions,  of  obtain- 
ing information  and  inflicting  injury  npon  the  enemy.  Stn- 
art  responded  with  ardor  to  the  order.  He  had  conceived 
a  warm  affection  for  General  Lee,  mingled  with  a  respect 
for  hifi  military  genins  nearly  unbounded,  and  at  this  time, 
as  always  afterward,  received  the  orders  of  his  commander 
for  active  operations  with  enthusiasm.  "With  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  troopers  and  four  pieces  of  horse-artillery,  Stu- 
art crossed  the  Potomac  above  "Williamsport,  marched  rap- 
idly to  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  destroyed 
the  machine-shops,  and  other  buildings  containing  a  large 
number  of  arms  and  military  stores ;  and  continued  his  way 
theuce  toward  Frederick  City,  with  the  bold  design  of  com- 
pletely passing  around  the  Federal  army,  and  recrossing  the 
river  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  In  this  he  succeeded,  thanks 
to  his  skill  and  audacity,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  cut  off  and  destroy  him.  Eeaching  White's  Ford, 
on  the  Potomac,  north  of  Leesburg,  he  disposed  his  horse- 
artillery  so  as  to  cover  this  movement,  cut  his  way  through 
the  Federal  cavalry  disputing  his  passage,  and  recrossed 
into  Virginia  with  a  large  nimiber  of  captured  horses,  and 
without  losing  a  man. 

This  expedition  excited  astonishment,  and  a  prominent 
oflScer  of  the  Federal  army  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
believed  that "  horse-flesh  could  stand  it,"  as  the  distance 
passed  over  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  consid- 
erable delay  had  occurred  at  Chambersburg,  was  nearly  or 
quite  one  hundred  miles.  General  McClellan  complained 
that  his  orders  had  not  been  obeyed,  and  said  that  after  these 
orders  he  "  did  not  think  it  possible  for  Stuart  to  recross,"  and 
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belieyed  "  the  deBtmction  or  capture  of  his  entire  fbroe  po- 
fectly  certain." 

Soon  afterward  the  Federal  commander  attempted  » 
connoissances  in  his  tnm.    A  considerable  force  of  infimtiy, 
supported  by  artillery,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  advaneed 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Uttle  Tillage  of  Leetown,  but  on  the 
same  evening  fell  back  rapidly,  doubtless  fearful  that  Lee 
would  interpose  a  force  between  them  and  the  river  and  cnft 
off  their  retreat.    This  was  followed  by  a  movement  of  ike 
Federal  cavalry,  which  crossed  at  the  same  spot  and  ad- 
vanced up  the  road  leading  toward  Martinsburg.    llieie' 
were  met  and  subsequently  driven  back  by  Colonel  W.  K 
F.  Lee,  son  of  the  general.    A  third  and  more  imparturt 
attempt  to  reconnoitre  took  place  toward  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber.   General  McClellan  then  crossed  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  both  at  Shepherdstown  and  Harper's  Feny;  ike 
columns   advaneed  to  Keameysville  and  Charlestown  re- 
spectively, and  near  the  former  village  a  brief  engagement 
took  place,  without  results.    General  McClellan,  who  kad 
come  in  person  as  far  as  Charlestown,  then  returned  w& 
his  troops  across  the  Potomac,  and  further  hostilities  for  tke 
moment  ceased. 

These  reconnoissances  were  the  prelude,  however,  of  an 
important  movement  which  the  Federal  authorities  had  beea 
long  urging  General  McClellan  to  make.  Although  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg  had  been  indecisive  in  one  acceptation 
of  the  term,  in  another  it  had  been  entirely  decisive.  A 
drawn  battle  of  the  clearest  sort,  it  yet  decided  the  fatore 
movements  of  the  opposing  armies.  General  Lee  had  in- 
vaded Maryland  with  the  design  of  advancing  into  PenMjl- 
vania — ^the  result  of  Sharpsburg  was,  that  he  fell  back  into 
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yiif;inia.  General  McClellan  had  marched  from  Washing- 
tan  with  no  object  bnt  an  offensive-defensive  campaign  to 
afford  the  capital  protection ;  he  was  now  enabled  .to  under- 
take anew  the  invasion  of  Virginia. 

To  the  success  of  snch  a  movement  the  Federal  com- 
mander seems  rightly  to  have  considered  a  full  and  complete 
equipment  of  his  troops  absolutely  essential.  He  was  di- 
rected at  once,  after  Sharpsburg,  to  advance  upon  Lee.  He 
replied  that  it  was  impossible,  neither  his  men  nor  his  horses 
had  shoes  or  rations.  New  orders  came — General  Halleck 
appearing  to  regard  the  difficulties  urged  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan as  imaginary.  New  protests  followed,  and  then  new 
protests  and  new  orders  again,  until  finally  a  peremptory 
dispatch  came.  This  dispatch  was,  "  Cross  the  Potomac  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south,"  an  order  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  the  terse  good  sense  and  rough  directness 
of  the  Federal  President.  This  order  it  was  necessary  in 
the  end  to  obey,  and  General  McClellan,  having  decided  in 
&LVOT  of  a  movement  across  the  Potomac  east  instead  of 
west  of  the  mountain,  proceeded,  in  the  last  days  of  October, 
to  cross  his  army.  His  plan  was  excellent,  and  is  here  set 
forth  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  plan  of  campaign  I  adopted  during  this  advance," 
he  says,  "  was  to  move  the  army  well  in  hand,  parallel  to 
the  Blue  Eidge,  taking  "Warrenton  as  the  point  of  direction 
for  the  main  army,  seizing  each  pass  on  the  Blue  Ridge  by 
detachments  as  we  approached  it,  and  guarding  them  after 
we  had  passed,  as  long  as  they  would  enable  the  enemy  to 
trouble  our  communications  with  the  Potomac.  .  .  .  We  de- 
pended upon  Harper's  Ferry  and  Berlin  for  supplies  until 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railway  was  reached.    When  that  oc- 
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curredy  the  passes  in  our  rear  were  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
annj  massed  ready  for  action  or  movement  in  any  direction. 
It  was  mjr  intention,  if,  npon  reaching  Ashby's  or  any  othflr 
pass,  the  enemy  were  in  force  between  it  and  the  Potomac^ 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  move  into  the  Yallqr 
and  endeavor  to  gain  their  rear." 

From  this  statement  of  General  McGlellan  it  will  be   * 
seen  that  his  plan  was  judicious,  and  displayed  a  thoroii^ 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  about  to  opetita 
The  conformation  of  the  region  is  peculiar.     The  Valley  of 
the  Shenaudoah,  in  which  Lee's  army  lay  waiting,  is  sept-  *• 
rated  from  "Piedmont  Virginia,"  through  which  Oenerd 
McClellan  was  about  to  advance,  by  the  wooded  ramparts 
of  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  passable  only  at  certain  pointL 
These  gaps^  as  they  are  called  in  Virginia,  are  the  natnni 
doorways  to  the  Valley ;  and  as  long  as  General  McCleDaiL 
held  them,  as  he  proposed  to  do,  by  strong  detachments,  lie 
would  be  able  both  to  protect  his  own  communications  with 
the  Potomac,  and,  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so,  enter  the  Valley 
and  assail  the  Confederate  rear.     That  he  ever  seriously  con- 
templated the  latter  design  is,  however,  extremely  doubtfiiL 
It  is  not  credible  that  he  would  have  undertaken  to  "  cut 
off"  Lee's  whole  army ;  and,  if  he  designed  a  movement  of 
that  description  against  any  portion  of  the  Southern  army 
which  might  be  detached,  the  opportunity  was  certainly 
presented  to  him  by  Lee,  when  Jackson  was  left,  as  will  be 
seen,  at  Millwood. 

No  sooner  had  General  McClellan  commenced  crossing 
the  Potomac,  east  of  the  mountain,  than  General  Lee  broke 
up  his  camp  along  the  Opequan,  and  moved  to  check  this 
new  and  formidable  advance  into  the  heart  of  Virginia.    It 
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was  not  known,  howevery  whether  the  whole  of  the  Federal 
ftirceB  had  crossed  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge ;  and,  to  guard 
against  a  possible  movement  on  his  rear  from  the.  direction 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  as  well  as  on  his  flank  through  the  gaps 
of  the  moxmtain,  Lee  sent  Jackson's  corps  to  take  position 
on  the  road  from  Charlestown  to  Berryyille,  where  he  could 
oppose  an  advance  of  the  enemy  from  either  direction.  The 
rest  of  the  army  then  moved  guardedly,  but  rapidly,  across 
the  mountain  into  Culpepper. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Oeneral  McC!lellan  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  Jackson, 
who  seemed  to  invite  that  movement  by  crossing  soon  after- 
ward, in  accordance  with  directions  from  Lee,  one  of  his  di- 
Tisions  to  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  on  the  Federal  rear. 
That  General  McClellan  did  not  strike  is  not  creditable  to 
him  as  a  commander.  The  Confederate  army  was  certainly 
divided  in  a  very  tempting  manner.  Longstreet  was  in  Cul- 
pepper on  the  3d  of  November,  the  day  after  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  rear-guard  had  passed  the  Potomac,  and  nothing 
would  seem  to  have  been  easier  than  to  cut  the  Confederate 
forces  by  interposing  between  them.  By  seizing  the  Blue 
Ridge  gaps,  and  thus  shutting  up  all  the  avenues  of  exit 
from  the  Valley,  General  McClellan  would  have  had  it  in 
his  power,  it  would  seem,  to  crush  Jackson ;  or  if  that  wily 
commander  escaped,  Longstreet  in  Culpepper  was  exposed 
to  attack.  General  McClellan  did  not  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  a  decisive  blow,  and  Lee  seems  to  have  calculated 
upon  the  caution  of  his  adversary.  Jackson's  presence  in 
the  Valley  only  embarrassed  McClellan,  as  Lee  no  doubt  in- 
tended it  should.  Ko  attempt  was  made  to  strike  at  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Federal  army  continued  steadily  to 
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concentrate  npon  Warrentony  where,  on  the  7ih  of  ]^OTem- 
ber,  General  McGlellan  was  abraptlj  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand. 

He  was  in  his  tent,  at  Bectortown,  at  the  moment  when 
the  dispatch  was  handed  to  him — ^brought  by  an  officer  ttom 
Washington  throngh  a  heavy  snow-storm  then  &ISng, 
General  Ambrose  E.  Bmmside  was  in  the  tent.  McCSdlaa 
read  the  dispatch  calmly,  and,  handing  it  indifferently  to  liii 
visitor,  said,  ^^TVell,  Bamside,  yon  are  to  command  the 
army." 

Such  was  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  military  career 
of  a  commander  who  fills  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  the 
war  in  Yirginia.    The  design  of  this  volume  is  not  such  as 
to  justify  an  extended  notice  of  him,  or  a  detailed  ezamiiui- 
tion  of  his  abilities  as  a  soldier.    That  he  possessed  military 
endowments  of  a  very  high  order  is  conceded  by  most  per- 
sons, but  his  critics  add  that  he  was  dangerously  prone  U 
caution  and  inactivity.    Such  was  the  criticism  of  his  ene- 
mies at  "Washington  and  throughout  the  North,  and  his  pro- 
nounced political  opinions  had  gained  him  a  large  number. 
It  may,  however,  be  permitted  one  who  can  have  no  reason 
to  unduly  commend  liim,  to  say  that  the  retreat  to  James 
Eiver,  and  the  arrest  of  Lee  in  his  march  of  invasion  toward 
Pennsylvania,  seem  to  indicate  the  possession  of  something 
more  than  "  inactivity,"  and  of  that  species  of  "  caution  ^ 
which  achieves  success.      It  will  probably,  however,  be 
claimed  by  few,  even  among  the  personal  friends  of  this 
general,  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  first  ability— one  com- 
petent to  oppose  Lee. 

As  to  the  personal  qualities  of  General  McClellan,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion.    He  was  a  gentlenum 
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of  high  breeding,  and  detested  all  oppression  of  the  weak 
and  non-combatants.  Somewhat  prone  to  hauteur j  in  pres- 
ence of  the  importunities  of  the  Executive  and  other  civil- 
ians unskilled  in  military  affairs,  he  was  patient,  mild,  and 
cordial  with  his  men.  These  qualities,  with  others  which 
he  possessed,  seem  to  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  private  soldier,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was,  be- 
yond comparison,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  generals  who, 
one  after  another,  commanded  the  ^^  Army  of  the  Potoma^^y 
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Ik  returning  from  the  Valley,  General  Lee  had  exhibited 
that  combination  of  boldness  and  caution  which  indicates  in 
a  commander  the  possession  of  excellent  generalship. 

One  of  two  courses  was  necessary :  either  to  make  a  rapid 
march  with  his  entire  army,  in  order  to  interpose  himself 
between  General  McClellan  and  what  seemed  to  be  his  ob- 
jective point,  Gordonsville ;  or,  to  so  manoeuvre  his  forces  as 
to  retard  and  embarrass  his  adversary.  Of  these,  Lee  chose 
the  latter  course,  exposing  himself  to  what  seemed  very 
great  danger.  Jackson  was  left  in  the  Valley,  and  Long- 
street  sent  to  Culpepper ;  under  these  circumstances.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  might  have  cut  off  one  of  the  two  detached 
bodies ;  but  Lee  seems  to  have  read  the  character  of  his  ad- 
versary accurately,  and  to  have  felt  that  a  movement  of 
such  boldness  would  not  probably  be  undertaken  by  him. 
Provision  had  nevertheless  been  made  for  this  possible  con- 
tingency.   Jackson  was  directed  by  Lee,  in  case  of  an  at- 
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tack  b J  General  McCleUan,  to  retire,  by  way  of  Straflbmnr 
up  the  Yallej,  and  bo  rejoin  the  main  body.    That 
moyement  would  become  necessary,  however,  was  not, 
we  have  said,  contemplated.    It  was  not  supposed  by 
that  his  adversary  would  adopt  the  bold  plan  of  eroBsing  tL^ 
Blue  Eidge  to  assail  Jackson;  thus,  to  leave  that  com- 
mander in  the  Yalley,  instead  of  being  a  military  blunder; 
was  a  stroke  of  generalship,  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
General  McCleUan,  and  a  standing  threat  against  the  Fed- 
eral communications,  calculated  to  clog  the  movements  of 
their  army.    That  Lee  aimed  at  this  is  obvious  from  bii 
order  to  Jackson  to  cross  a  division  to  the  eastern  side  (£ 
the  Blue  Eidge,  in  General  McClellan's  rear.    When  this 
was  done,  the  Federal  commander  abandoned,  if  he  had  ever 
resolved  upon,  the  design  of  striking  in  between  the  Confed- 
erate detachments,  as  is  claimed  by  his  admirers  to  have 
been  his  determination ;  gave  up  all  idea  of  ^^  moving  into 
the  Valley  and  endeavoring  to  gain  their  rear ; "  and  from 
that  moment  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  army  near  "Warrenton,  with  the  obvious  view 
of  establishing  a  new  base,  and  operating  southward  on  the 
line  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Bailroad. 

Lee's  object  in  these  manoeuvres,  besides  the  general  one 
of  embarrassing  his  adversary,  seems  to  have  been  to  gain 
time,  and  thus  to  render  impossible,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  a  Federal  advance  upon  Bichmond.  Ilad  General 
McGlellan  remained  in  command,  it  is  probable  that  this  ob- 
ject would  have  been  attained,  and  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg would  not  have  taken  place.  The  two  armies  would 
have  lain  opposite  each  other  in  Culpepper  and  Fauquier 
respectively,  with  the  Upper  Bappanannock  between  them 
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thiDUghont  the  winter ;  and  the  Confederate  forces,  weary 
and  worn  bj  the  long  marches  and  hard  combats  of  1862, 
wonld  have  had  the  opportnnitj  to  rest  and  recover  their 
energies  for  the  coming  spring. 

The  change  of  commanders  defeated  these  views,  if  they 
were  entertained  bj  General  Lee.  On  assuming  command, 
General  Bnmside  conceived  the  project,  in  spite  of  the  near 
approach  of  winter,  of  crossing  the  Eappahannock  at  Fred- 
ericksbnrg,  and  marching  on  Richmond.  This  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  attempt,  by  steadily  moving  from  "Warrenton  tow- 
ard the  Lower  Eappahannock,  and  the  result,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  a  Federal  disaster  to  wind  up  this  ^^  year  of  battles.^' 

We  have  spoken  with  some  particularity  of  the  character 
and  military  abilities  of  General  McClellan,  the  first  able 
commander  of  the  Federal  forces  in  Virginia.  Of  General 
Bnmside,  who  appears  but  once,  and  for  a  brief  space  only, 
on  that  great  theatre,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  only  a  few 
words.  A  modest  and  honorable  soldier,  cherishing  for 
General  McClellan  a  cordial  friendship,  he  was  unwilling  to 
supersede  that  commander,  both  from  personal  regard  and 
distrust  of  his  own  abilities.  He  had  not  sought  the  position, 
which  had  rather  been  thrust  upon  him.  He  was  "sur- 
prised "  and  "  shocked,"  he  said,  at  his  assignment  to  the 
coDimand ;  he  "  did  not  want  it,  it  had  been  offered  to  him 
twice  before,  and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  take  it ;  he 
had  told  them  that  ho  was  not  competent  to  command  such 
an  army  as  this ;  he  had  said  the  same  over  and  over  again 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  "War."  He  was,  how- 
ever, directed  to  assume  command,  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility, and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  unexpected  plan  of 
advancing  upon  Eichmond  by  way  of  Fredericksburg. 
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To  cover  this  movement.  General  Bumside  made  aheny 
feint  as  though  designing  to  cross  into  Cnlpepper.  Tha 
does  not  seem  to  have  deceived  Lee,  who,  on  the  17lli  of 
^N'ovember,  knew  that  his  adversary  was  moving.  Ko  floon- 
er  had  the  fact  been  discovered  that  General  Bomside  urn 
making  for  Fredericksburg,  than  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, by  a  corresponding  movement,  passed  the  Bqt 
dan  and  hastened  in  the  same  direction.  As  early  as  ihe 
17th,  two  divisions  of  infantry,  with  cavalry  and  artHhrf, 
were  in  motion.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  LongstreeA 
corps  was  sent  in  the  same  direction ;  and  when,  on  Novem* 
ber  20th,  General  Bumside  arrived  with  his  army,  the  Fed- 
eral forces  drawn  up  on  the  hills  north  of  Fredericksbiof 
saw,  on  the  highlands  south  of  the  city,  the  red  flags  and 
gray  lines  of  their  old  adversaries. 

As  General  Jackson  had  been  promptly  directed  to  join 
the  main  body,  and  was  already  moving  to  do  so,  Lee 
would  soon  be  able  to  oppose  General  Bumside  with  hiB 
whole  force. 

Such  were  the  movements  of  the  opposing  armies  which 
brought  them  face  to  face  at  Fredericksburg.    Lee  had  acted 
promptly,  and,  it  would  seem,  with  good  judgment;  but 
the  question  has  been  asked,  why  he  did  not  repeat  against 
General  Bumside  the  strategic  movement  which  had  embar- 
rassed General  McClellan,  and  arrest  the  march  upon  Fred- 
ericksburg   by    threatening,  with  the   detachment   under 
Jackson,  the  Federal  rear.    The  reasons  for  not  adopting 
this  course  will  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  map.     Gen- 
eral Bumside  was  taking  up  a  new  base — Aquia  Creek  on 
the  Potomac — and,  from  the  character  of  the  country,  it  was 
wholly  impossible  for  Lee  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so. 
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le  had  onlj  to  fall  back  before  Jackson,  or  any  force  moy- 
Qg  against  his  flank  or  rear ;  the  Potomac  was  at  hand,  and 
t  was  not  in  the  power  of  Lee  to  further  annoy  him.  The 
atter  accordingly  abandoned  all  thought  of  repeating  his 
dd  manodavTe,  moved  Longstreet  and  the  other  troops  in 
Ihilpepper  toward  Fredericksborg,  and,  directing  Jackson  to 
[oin  him  there,  thus  concentrated  his  forces  directly  in  the 
federal  firont  with  the  view  of  fighting  a  pitched  battle, 
irmy  against  army. 

This  detailed  account  of  Lee's  movements  may  appear 
edions  to  some  readers,  but  it  was  rather  in  grand  tactics 
hail  in  fighting  battles  that  he  displayed  his  highest  abili- 
ies  as  a  soldier.  He  uniformly  adopted  the  broadest  and 
noBt  judicious  plan  to  bring  on  battle,  and  personally  di« 
■ected,  as  far  as  was  possible,  every  detail  of  his  movements. 
When,  the  hour  came,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  felt 
le  had  done  his  best — the  actual  fighting  was  left  largely 
n  the  hands  of  his  corps  commanders. 

The  feints  and  slight  encounters  preceding  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  are  not  of  much  interest  or  importance. 
Beneral  Bumside  sent  a  force  to  Port  Royal,  about  twenty- 
5ve  miles  below  the  city,  but  Lee  promptly  detached  a  por- 
tion of  his  army  to  meet  it,  if  it  attempted  to  cross,  and  that 
project  was  abandoned.  Iso  attempt  was  made  by  General 
Bumside  to  cross  above,  and  it  became  obvious  that  he 
must  pass  the  river  in  face  of  Lee  or  not  at  all. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Fredericksburg  in 
the  first  days  of  December. 
13 
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X. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    FBEDEBICKSBUBG. 

To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  interesting  battle  d 
Fredericksburg,  a  brief  description  of  the  ground  is  easeft- 
tial. 

The  city  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock^ 
which  here  makes  a  considerable  bend  nearly  southward ;  9Si^ 
along  the  northern  bank,  opposite,  extends  a  range  of  hifl^ 
which  command  the  city  and  the  level  ground  around  i*- 
South  of  the  river  the  land  is  low,  but  from  the  depth  of  tb^ 
channel  forms  a  line  of  bluffs,  affording  good  shelter  tO 
troops  after  crossing  to  assail  a  force  beyond.    The  only 
good  position  for  such  a  force,  standing  on  the  defensive,  ift  ^ 
range  of  hills  hemming  in  the  level  ground.     This  rvag^ 
begins  near  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  it  is  called 
"  Marye's  Hill,"  and  sweeps  round  to  the  southward,  grad*" 
ally  receding  from  the  stream,  until,  at  Hamilton's  Crossing's 
on  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad,  a  mile  or 
from  the  river,  it  suddenly  subsides  into  the  plain.    Thi 
plain  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  bounded  by  the  deep  ani 
diflScult  channel  of  Massaponnax  Creek.    As  Marye's  Hill  i 
the  natural  position  for  the  left  of  an  army  posted  to  defenc3 
Fredericksburg,  the  crest  above  Hamilton's  Crossing  ia  th^ 
natural  position  for  the  right  of  such  a  line,  care  being  takecr: 
to  cover  the  extreme  right  with  artillery,  to  obstruct  th^ 
passage  of  the  ground  between  the  crest  and  the  Massaponnax — 

Behind  the  hills  on  the  north  side  General  Bumside'^ 
army  was  posted,  having  the  railroad  to  Aquia  Creek  fo^ 
the  transportation  of  their  supplies.     On  the  range  of  hill^ 
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which  we  have  described  sonth  of  the  city,  General  Lee  was 
stationed,  the  same  railroad  connecting  him  with  Bichmond. 
Longstreet's  corps  composed  his  left  wing,  and  extended 
from  Marye's  Hill  to  about  the  middle  of  the  raDge  of  hills. 
There  Jackson's  line  began,  forming  the  right  wing,  and  ex- 
tending  to  the  termination  of  the  range  at  Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing. On  Jackson's  right,  to  guard  the  plain  reaching  to  the 
Kassaponnax,  Stuart  was  posted  with  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. 

The  numbers  of  the  adversaries  at  Fredericksburg  can 
be  stated  with  accuracy  upon  one  side,  but  not  upon  the 
other.  General  Lee's  force  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in 
round  numbers,  about  fifty  thousand  of  all  arms.  It  could 
scarcely  have  exceeded  that,  unless  he  received  heavy  re- 
enforcements  after  Sharpsburg ;  and  the  present  writer  has 
never  heard  or  read  that  he  received  reenforcements  of  any 
description.  The  number,  fifty  thousand,  thus  seems  to 
have  been  the  full  amount  of  the  army.  That  of  General 
Bumside's  forces  seems  to  have  been  considerably  larger. 
The  Federal  army  consisted  of  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Eleventh  Corps ;  the  latter  a  corps 
of  reserve  and  large.  If  these  had  been  recruited  to  the  full 
number  reported  by  General  McClellan  at  Sharpsburg,  and 
the  additional  troops  (Fifth  and  Eleventh  Corps)  be  estimated, 
the  Federal  army  must  have  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  This  estimate  is  borne  out  by  Federal  authorities. 
"General  Franklin,"  says  a  Northern  writer,  "had  now 
with  him  about  one-half  the  whole  army;"  and  General 
Meade  says  that  Franklin's  force  "  amounted  to  from  fifty- 
five  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  men,"  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  whole  army  numbered  from  one  hundred 
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and  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thonsand 
men. 

A  strong  position  was  obvionslj  essential  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  Sonthem  army,  of  about  fifty  thousand 
men,  to  successfully  oppose  the  advance  of  this  foroe  of 
above   one  hundred  thousand.      Lee  had  found  this  po- 
sition, and  constructed  earthworks  for  artillery,  with  the 
view  of  receiving  the  attack  of  the  enemy  after  their  ctobb- 
ing.    He  was  unable  to  obstruct  this  crossing  in  any  mate- 
rial degree ;  and  he  states  clearly  the  grounds  of  this  in- 
ability.   "  The  plain  of  Fredericksburg,"  he  says,  "  is  so 
completely  commanded  by  the  Stafford  heights,  that  no 
effectual  opposition  could  be  made  to  the  construction  of 
bridges,  or  the  passage  of  the  river,  without  exposing  our 
troops  to  the  destructive  fire  of  the  numerous  batteries  of 
the  enemy.  .  .  .  Our  position  was,  therefore,  selected  ^th 
a  view  to  resist  the  enemy's  advance  after  crossing,  and  tlie 
river  was  guarded  only  by  a  force  sufllcient  to  impede  hk 
movements  until  the  army  could  be  concentrated." 

The  brief  description  we  have  presented  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ground  around  Fredericksburg,  and  the  position 
of  the  adversaries,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  conditions 
under  which  the  battle  was  fought.     Both  armies  seem  to 
have  been  in  excellent  spirits.    That  of  General  Bumside 
had    made  a  successful   march,  during  which  they   had 
scarcely  seen  an  enemy,  and  now  looked  forward,  probably, 
to  certain  if  not  easy  victory.      General  Lee's  army,  in 
like  manner,  had  undergone  recently  no  peculiar  hardships 
in  marching  or  fighting;  and,  to  whatever  cause  the  fact 
may  be  attributed,  was  in  a  condition  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency.   The  men  seemed  to  be  confident  of  the  result  of 
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the  coming  conflict,  and,  in  their  bivouacs  on  the  line  of 
battle,  in  the  woods  fringing  the  ridge  which  they  occupied, 
laughed,  jested,  cheered,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and, 
instead  of  shrinking  from,  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to, 
the  moment  when  General  Bumside  wonld  advance  to  at- 
tack thent.  This  buoyant  and  elastic  spirit  in  the  Southern 
troops  was  observable  on  the  eve  of  nearly  every  battle  of 
the  war.  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  the  race,  or  to  other  causes,  we  shall  not  pause  here 
to  inquire ;  but  the  fact  was  plain  to  the  most  casual  obser- 
vation, and  was  never  more  striking  than  just  before  Fred- 
ericksbuig,  unless  just  preceding  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

I^othing  of  any  importance  occurred,  from  the  20th  of 
November,  when  General  Bumside's  army  was  concentrated 
on  the  heights  north  of  Fredericksburg,  until  the  11th  of 
December,  when  the  Federal  army  began  crossing  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  deliver  battle.  Lee's  reasons  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  resist  the  passage  of  the  river  have  been  given  above. 
The  plain  on  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  draw 
up  his  army,  in  order  to  do  so,  was  too  much  exposed  to  the 
numerous  artillery  of  the  enemy  on  the  northern  bank. 
Lee  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  oppose  the  crossing  of  the 
Federal  troops,  but  to  await  their  assault  on  the  command- 
ing ground  west  and  south  of  the  city. 

On  the  morning  of  December  11th,  before  dawn,  the 
dull  boom  of  Lee's  signal-guns  indicated  that  the  enemy 
were  moving,  and  the  Southern  troops  formed  line  of  battle 
to  meet  the  coming  attack.  General  Bumside  had  made 
arrangements  to  cross  the  river  on  pontoon  bridges,  one 
opposite  the  city,  and  another  a  mile  or  two  lower  down  the 
stream.     General  Franklin,  commanding  the  two  corps  of 
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the  left  Grand  Division,  Bncceeded,  without  trouble,  in  layiDg 
the  lower  bridge,  as  the  ground  did  not  permit  Lee  to  offer 
material  obstruction ;  and  this  large  portion  of  the  armj 
was  now  ready  to  cross.    The  passage  of  the  stream  at 
Fredericksburg  was  more  difficult.     Althougb  determined 
not  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crofr 
ing,  General  Lee  had  placed  two  regiments  of  Barksdale** 
Mississippians  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  city,  to 
act  as  sharp-shooters,  and  impede  the  construction  of  the 
pontoon  bridges,  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of  thus  gi^ 
time  to  marshal  his  troops.    The  success  of  this  device  wsa 
considerable.    The  workmen,  busily  engaged  in  laying  the 
Federal  pontoons,  were  so  much  interrupted  by  the  fire  of 
the  Confederate  marksmen — ^who  directed  their  aim  through 
the  heavy  fog  by  the  noise  made  in  putting  together  the 
boats — ^that,  after  losing  a  number  of  men,  the  Federal 
commander  discontinued  his  attempt.      It  was    renewed 
again  and  again,  without  success,  as  before,  when,  provoked 
apparently  by  the  presence  of  this  hornet's  nest,  which  re- 
versed all  his  plans,  General  Bumside,  about  ten  o'clock, 
opened  a  furious  fire  of  artillery  upon  the  city.     The  extent 
of  this  bombardment  will  be  understood  from  the  statement 
that  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pieces  of  artiUery  were 
employed,  which  fired  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  in  one  instance  piercing  a  single 
small  house  with  fifty  round-shot.    An  eye-witness  of  this 
scene  says :  "  The  enemy  had  planted  more  than  a  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  hills  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  town,  and,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
swept  the  streets  with  round-shot,  shell,  and  case-shot,  firing 
frequently  a  hundred  guns  a  minute.    The  quick  puffs  of 
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Bmoke,  touched  in  the  centre  with  tongues  of  flame,  ran 
inceesantlj  along  the  lines  of  their  batteries  on  the  slopes, 
and,  as  the  smoke  slowly  drifted  away,  the  bellowing  roar 
came  up  in  one  continuous  roll.  The  town  was  soon  fired, 
and  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  enveloped  its  roo&  and  steeples. 
The  white  church-spires  still  rose  serenely  aloft,  defying 
shot  or  shell,  though  a  portion  of  one  of  them  was  torn 
off.  The  smoke  was  succeeded  by  lurid  flame,  and  the 
crimson  mass  brought  to  mind  the  pictures  of  Moscow 
burning."  The  same  writer  says :  "Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  driven  from  the  town,  and  hundreds  of  ladies 
and  children  were  seen  wandering,  homeless,  and  without 
shelter,  over  the  frozen  highway,  in  thin  clothing,  knowing 
not  where  to  find  a  place  of  refuge." 

General  Lee  watched  this  painful  spectacle  from  a  re- 
doubt to  the  right  of  the  telegraph  road,  not  far  from  his 
centre,  where  a  shoulder  jutting  out  from  the  ridge,  and 
now  called  "Lee's  Hill,"  afforded  him  a  clear  view  of  the 
city.  The  destruction  of  the  place,  and  tlie  suffering  of  the 
inhabitants,  aroused  in  him  a  deep  melancholy,  mingled 
with  exasperation,  and  his  comment  on  the  scene  was  prob- 
ably as  bitter  as  any  speech  which  he  uttered  during  the 
whole  war.  Standing,  wrapped  in  his  cape,  with  only  a 
few  officers  near,  he  looked  fixedly  at  the  flames  rising  from 
the  city,  and,  after  remaining  for  a  long  time  silent,  said,  in 
his  grave,  deep  voice :  "  These  people  delight  to  destroy  the 
weak,  and  those  who  can  make  no  defence;  it  just  suits 
them." 

General  Bumside  continued  the  bombardment  for  some 
hours,  the  Mississippians  still  holding  the  river-bank  and  pre- 
venting the  laying  of  the  pontoons,  which  was  again  begun 
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and  again  discontinned.  At  abont  four  in  the  aftenooD, 
however,  a  force  was  sent  across  in  barges,  and  by  ni^itfiH 
the  city  was  evacuated  by  Lee,  and  General  Bamside  jio- 
ceeded  rapidly  to  lay  his  pontoon  bridge,  upon  which  Ui 
army  then  began  to  pass  over.  The  crossing  eontmned 
throughout  the  next  day,  not  materially  obstructed  hj  die 
fire  of  Lee's  artillery,  as  a  dense  fog  rendered  the  aim  of  the 
cannoneers  unreliable.  By  nightfall  (of  the  12th)  the  Fed- 
eral army  was  over,  with  the  exception  of  General  Hooker'i 
Centre  Grand  Division,  which  was  held  in  reserve  on  fte 
north  bank.  General  Bumside  then  proceeded  to  formlui 
line  of  battle.  It  stretched  from  the  western  suburbs  of 
Fredericksburg  down  the  river,  along  what  is  called  the 
Biver  road,  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  and  consisted 
of  the  Bight  Grand  Division,  under  General  Sumner,  at  the 
city,  and  the  Left  Grand  Division,  under  General  Franklin, 
lower  down,  and  opposite  Lee's  right.  General  Franklin'i 
Grand  Division  numbered,  according  to  General  Meade, 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  thousand  men;  the  numbers  of 
Generals  Sumner  and  Ilooker  are  not  known  to  the  present 
writer,  but  are  said  by  Federal  authorities,  as  we  have 
stated,  to  have  amounted  together  to  about  the  same. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  December  13th,  a  muf- 
fied  sound,  issuing  from  the  dense  fog  covering  the  low 
ground,  indicated  that  the  Federal  lines  were  preparing  to 
advance. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  General  Bnmside's 
plan  of  attack,  it  is  necessary  that  brief  extracts  should  be 
presented  from  his  orders  on  the  occasion,  and  from  his  sub- 
sequent testimony  before  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war.    Despite  the  length  of  time  since  his  arrival  at 
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Fredericksburg — ^a  period  of  more  than  three  weeks — the 
Federal  commander  had,  it  appears,  been  unable  to  obtain 
fnll  and  accurate  information  of  the  character  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  Lee,  and  thus  moved  very  much  in  the  dark. 
He  seems  to  have  formed  his  plan  of  attack  in  consequence 
of  information  from  "  a  colored  man."  His  words  are : 
"  The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of 
heights  where  we  made  our  attack.  ...  I  obtained,  from  a 
colored  man  at  the  other  side  of  the  town,  information  in 
regard  to  this  new  road  which  proved  to  be  correct.  I 
wanted  to  obtain  possession  of  that  new  road,  and  that  was 
my  reason  for  making  an  attack  on  the  extreme  left."  It  is 
diflScult  for  those  familiar  with  the  ground  referred  to,  to  un- 
derstand how  this  "  new  road,"  a  mere  country  bridle-path, 
as  it  were,  extending  along  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  right  wing, 
could  have  been  regarded  as  a  topograjAical  feature  of  any 
importance.  The  road,  which  remains  unchanged,  and  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  to-day,  was  insignificant  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and,  in  attaching  such  importance  to  seizing 
it,  the  Federal  commander  committed  a  grave  error. 

What  seems  to  have  been  really  judicious  in  his  plan, 
was  the  turning  movement  determined  on  against  Lee's 
right,  along  the  old  Richmond  road,  running  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  river  past  the  end  of  the  ridge  occupied  by 
the  Confederates,  and  so  southward.  To  break  through  at 
this  point  was  the  only  hope  of  success,  and  General  Burn- 
side  had  accordingly  resolved,  he  declared,  upon  "  a  rapid 
movement  down  the  old  Eichmond  road "  with  Franklin's 
large  command.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  wise  design 
was  complicated  with  another,  most  unwise,  to  send  forward 
a  division^  first,  to  seize  the  crest  of  the  ridge  near  the  point 
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where  it  smkA  into  the  plain.    On  this  crest  were  posted  the 
veterans  of  Jackson,  commanded  in  person  by  that  ddlfiil 
soldier.    Three  lines  of  infantry,  supported  by  artillery,  lae 
ready  to  receive  the  Federal  attack,  and,  to  force  back  iUi 
stubborn  obstacle.  General  Bumside  sent  a  division.  Tke 
proof  is  found  in  his  order  to  General  Franklin  at  about  bi 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  battle :  ^^  Send  out  a  diviskm 
at  least  ...  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  heights  near  Captain 
Hamilton's,"  which  was  the  ground  whereon  Jackson's  ii(^ 
rested. 

An  attack  on  the  formidable  position  known  as  Matye^i 
Hill,  on  Lee's  left,  west  of  Fredericksburg,  was  also  directed 
to  be  made  by  the  same  small  force.    The  order  to  Genenl 
Sumner  was  to  "  form  a  column  of  a  divi&ionj  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  pushing  in  the  direction  of  the  Telegraph  and  Plank 
roads,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
the  town ; "  or,  according  to  another  version,  "  up  the  Flank 
road  to  its  intersection  with  the  Telegraph  road,  where  they 
will  divide,  with  the  object  of  seizing  the  heights  on  both 
sides  of  those  roads." 

The  point  of  "  intersection  "  here  referred  to  was  the  lo- 
cality of  what  has  been  called  "  that  sombre,  fatal,  terrible 
stone  wall,"  just  under  Marye's  Hill,  where  the  most  fearful 
slaughter  of  the  Federal  forces  took  place.  Marye's  Hill  is 
a  strong  position,  and  its  importance  was  well  understood 
by  Lee.  Longstreet's  infantry  was  in  heavy  line  of  battle 
behind  it,  and  the  crest  bristled  with  artillery.  There  was 
still  less  hope  here  of  effecting  any  thing  with  "  a  division  ^ 
than  on  the  Confederate  right  held  by  Jackson. 

General  Eurnside  seems,  however,  to  have  regarded  suc- 
cess as  probable.    He  added  in  his  order :  "  Holding  theee 
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heights,  with  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  will,  I 
hope,  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  whole  ridge  be- 
tween these  points."  In  his  testimony  afterward,  he  said 
that,  in  the  event  of  failure  in  these  assaults  on  Lee's  flanks, 
he  ^^  proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  their  front,  and 
drive  them  out  of  their  works." 

These  extracts  from  General  Sumside's  orders  and  tes- 
timony clearly  indicate  his  plan,  which  was  to  assail  both 
Lee's  right  and  left,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure,  direct  a 
heavy  blow  at  his  centre.  That  the  whole  plan  completely 
failed  was  mainly  due,  it  would  seem,  to  the  inconsiderable 
numbers  of  the  assaulting  columns. 

We  return  now  to  the  narrative  of  the  battle  which  these 
comments  have  interrupted. 

General  Lee  was  ready  to  receive  the  Federal  attack, 
and,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  rode  from  his  head- 
quarters, in  rear  of  his  centre,  along  his  line  of  battle  tow- 
ard the  right,  where  he  probably  expected  the  main  assault 
of  the  enemy  to  take  place.  He  was  clad  in  his  plain,  well- 
worn  gray  uniform,  with  felt  hat,  cavalry-boots,  and  short 
cape,  without  sword,  and  almost  without  any  indications  of 
his  rank.  In  these  outward  details,  he  difiered  much  from 
Generals  Jackson  and  Stuart,  who  rode  with  him.  The  lat- 
ter, as  was  usual  with  him,  wore  a  fully-decorated  uniform, 
sash,  black  plume,  sabre,  and  handsome  gauntlets.  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  also,  on  this  day,  chanced  to  have  exchanged 
his  dingy  old  coat  and  sun-scorched  cadet-cap  for  a  new 
coat  *  covered  with  dazzling  buttons,  and  a  cap  brilliant 
with  a  broad  band  of  gold  lace,  in  which  (for  him)  extraor- 
dinary disguise  his  men  scarcely  Knew  him. 

*  ThiB  coat  was  a  present  from  Staart 
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As  Lee  and  his  companions  passed  along  in  front  of 
the  line  of  battle,  the  troops  cheered  them.    It  was  eri- 
dent  that  the  army  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  ready  te 
the  hard  work  which  the  day  would  bring,    Lee  prooeelei 
down  the  old  Eichmond,  or  stage  road — that  mentioned  in 
General  Bamside's  order  as  the  one  over  which  his  \ug^ 
flanking  column  was  to  move — ^and  rode  on  with  Stw^ 
imtil  he  was  near  the  Eiver  road,  running  toward  Freta^ 
icksburg,  parallel  to  the  Federal  line  of  battle.    Here  be 
stopped,  and  endeavored  to  make  out,  through  the  dense  ftg 
covering  the  plain,  whether  the  Federal  forces  were  moTiDgi 
A  stifled  hum  issued  from  the  mist,  but  nothing  could  be 
seen.    It  seemed,  however,  that  the  enemy's  skirmishex^ 
probably  concealed  in  the  ditches  along  the  River  road— W 
sharper  eyes,  as  bullets  began  to  whistle  around  the  two  gen- 
erals, and  soon  a  number  of  black  specks  were  seen  monog 
forward.     General  Lee  remained  for  some  time  longer,  in 
spite  of  the  exposure,  conversing  with  great  calmness  and 
gravity  with  Stuart,  who  was  all  ardor.    He  then  rode  back 
slowly,  passed  along  his  line  of  battle,  greeted  wherever  he 
was  seen  with  cheers,  and  took  his  position  on  the  eminence 
in  his  centre,  near  the  Telegraph  road,  the  same  command* 
ing  point  from  which  he  had  witnessed  the  bombardment 
of  Fredericksburg. 

The  battle  did  not  commence  until  ten  o'clock,  owing  to 
the  dense  fog,  through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  conld 
scarcely  pierce.  At  that  hour  the  mist  lifted  and  rolled  away, 
and  the  Confederates  posted  on  the  ridge  saw  a  heavy  col- 
umn of  infantry  advancing  to  attack  their  right,  near  the 
Hamilton  House.  This  force  was  Meade's  division,  support- 
ed by  Gibbon's,  with  a  third  in  reserve.  General  Franklin 
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ImYing  pnt  in  action  as  many  troops  as  his  orders  (^^  a  divis- 
ion at  least '')  permitted.  General  Meade  was  arrested  for 
some  time  by  a  minute  but  most  annoying  obstacle.  Stuart 
had  placed  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  under  Major  John  Pel- 
ham,  near  the  point  where  the  old  Eichmond  and  Kiver 
roads  meet — that  is,  directly  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing 
column — and  this  gun  now  opened  a  rapid  and  determined 
fire  upon  General  Meade.  Major  Pelham — almost  a  boy  in 
years— continued  to  hold  his  exposed  position  with  great 
gallantry,  although  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  him  with 
several  batteries,  killing  a  number  of  his  gunners.  General 
Lee  witnessed  this  duel  from  the  hill  on  which  he  had  taken 
his  stand,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^^  It  is  glorious  to 
see  such  courage  in  one  so  young  I "  * 

Pelham  continued  the  cannonade  for  about  two  hours, 
only  retiring  when  he  received  a  peremptory  order  from 
Jackson  to  do  so;  and  it  would  seem  that  this  one  gun 
caused  a  considerable  delay  in  the  attack.  "  Meade  ad- 
vanced across  the  plain,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,"  says 
Mr.  Swinton,  "before  he  was  compelled  to  stop  and  silence 
a  battery  that  Stuart  had  posted  on  the  Port  Koyal  road." 
Having  brushed  away  this  annoying  obstacle,  General 
Meade,  with  a  force  which  he  states  to  have  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  men,  advanced  rapidly  to  attack  the  hill  upon 
which  the  Confederates  awaited  him.  He  was  sufibred  to 
approach  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  Jackson's  ar- 
tillery, under  Colonel  "Walker,  posted  near  the  end  of  the 

•  General  Lee*8  opmion  of  Major  Pelham  appears  from  his  report,  in 
which  he  styles  the  young  officer  **  the  gallant  Pelham,"  and  says :  *'  Four  bat- 
teries immediately  turned  upon  him,  but  he  sustamed  their  heavy  fire  with  the 
nnflinching  courage  that  ever  distinguished  him."  Pelham  fell  at  Kelly's  Ford 
in  March,  1863. 
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ridge,  opened  a  sudden  and  furious 'fire,  which  ffaiewihe 
Federal  line  into  temporary  confusion.    The  troopBiooi 
rallied,  however,  and  advanced  again  to  the  attack,  vluA 
fell  on  Jackson's  front  line  under  A.  P.  Hill.    The  tog- 
gle which  now  ensued  was  fierce  and  blood j,  bnt,ig9 
having  been  left  between  the  brigades  of  Archer  and  Ine, 
the  enemy  pierced  the  opening,  turning  the  left  of  one  In- 
gade  and  the  right  of  the  other,  pressed  on,  attacked  6ng^ 
brigade  of  Hill's  reserve,  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  seemed 
about  to  carry  the  crest.    Gregg's  brigade  was  quickly  ill- 
lied,  however,  by  its  brave  commander,  who  soon  afterwvd 
fell,  mortally  wounded ;  the  fuilher  progress  of  the  enen^ 
was  checked,  and,  Jackson's  second  line  rapidly  advancing; 
the  enemy  were  met  and  forced  back,  step  by  step,  until  they 
were  driven  down  the  slope  again.    Here  they  were  attacked 
by  the  brigades  of  Hoke  and  Atkinson,  and  driven  beyond 
the  i*ailroad,  the  Confederates  cheering  and  following  tlion 
into  the  plain.     The  repulse  had  been  complete,  and  the 
slope  and  ground  in  front  of  it  were  strewed  with  Fedenl 
dead.     They  had  returned  as  rapidly  as  they  had  chaiged, 
pursued  by  shot  and  shell,  and  General  Lee,  witnessing  the 
spectacle  from  his  hill,  murmured,  in  his  grave  and  meiB- 
ured  voice :  "  It  is  well  this  is  so  terrible !  we  should  grow 
too  fond  of  it  I  " 

The  assault  on  the  Confederate  right  had  thus  ended  in 
disaster,  but  almost  immediately  another  attack  took  place, 
whose  results  were  more  bloody  and  terrible  still.  As  Gen- 
eral Meade  fell  back,  pursued  by  the  men  of  Jackson,  tte 
sudden  roar  of  artillery  from  the  Confederate  left  indicated 
that  a  heavy  conflict  had  begun  in  that  quarter.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  were  charging  Marye's  Hill,  which  was  to  prove 
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the  Cemetery  Hill  of  Fredericksburg.  This  frightful  charge  ^ 
— ^for  no  other  adjective  can  describe  it — was  made  by  Gen- 
eral French's  division,  supported  by  General  Hancock.  The 
Federal  troops  rushed  forward  over  the  broken  ground  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and,  ^^  as  soon  as  the  masses  became 
dense  enough,"  *  were  received  with  a  concentrated  artillery 
fire  from  the  hill  in  front  of  them.  This  fire  was  so  destruc- 
tive that  it  '^  made  gaps  that  could  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile."  The  charging  division  had  advanced  in  column 
of  brigades,  and  the  front  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  troops 
continued  to  move  forward,  however,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill,  when  the  brigades  of  Cobb  and  Cooke, 
posted  behind  a  stone  wall  running  parallel  with  the  Tele- 
graph road,  met  them  with  a  sudden  fire  of  musketry,  which 
drove  them  back  in  terrible  disorder.  Nearly  half  the  force 
was  killed  or  lay  disabled  on  the  field,  and  upon  the  surviv- 
ors, now  in  full  retreat,  Was  directed  a  concentrated  artillery- 
fire  from  the  hill. 

In  face  of  this  discharge  of  cannon,  General  Hancock's 
force,  supporting  French,  now  gallantly  advanced  in  its 
turn.  The  charge  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  that 
time  General  Hancock  lost  more  than  two  thousand  of  the 
five  thousand  men  of  his  command.  The  repulse  was  still 
more  bloody  and  decisive  than  the  first.  The  second  column 
fell  back  in  disorder,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  their 
dead. 

General  Bumside  had  hitherto  remained  at  the  "  Phil- 
lips House,"  a  mile  or  more  from  the  Rappahannock.  He 
now  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding  down  to  the  river,  dis- 
mounted, walked  up  and  down  in  great  agitation,  and  ex- 

-  •  Longatreet. 
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daimed,  looking  at  Marye's  Hill :  ^^  That  crest  mint  to 
carried  to-night."  * 

In  Bpite  of  the  murderooB  results  of  the  first  duip^s 
the  Federal  commander  determined  on  a  third.    GeBfl*! 
Hooker's  reserve  was  ordered  to  make  it,  and,  although  Afi' 
officer  protested  against. it,  G^eral  Bomaide  was  imnif^'' 
able,  and  repeated  his  order.    General  Hooker  BaDat^ 
obeyed,  and  opened  with  artillery  npon  the  stone  mil  i^ 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  make  a  breach  in  it  Tintf 
fire'  continued  until  nearly  sunset,  when  Humphrey's  iSsnr' 
ion  was  formed  for  the  charge.    The  men  were  ordered  to 
throw  aside  their  knapsacks,  and  not  to  load  their  gnif 
^^  for  there  was  no  time  there  to  load  and  fire,"  says  Geasil 
Hooker.    The  word  was  given  about  sunset,  and  the  £ni^ 
ion  charged  headlong  over  the  ground  already  covered  widi 
dead.    A  few  words  will  convey  the  result.    Of  four  flw*- 
sand  men  who  charged,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  mn 
left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.    The  rest  retreated,  I«^ 
sued  by  tlie  fire  of  the  batteries  and  infantry ;  and  nigit 
fell  on  the  battle-field. 

This  charge  was  the  real  termination  of  the  bloody  W- 
tie  of  Fredericksburg,  but,  on  the  Confederate  right,  Jack- 
son had  planned  and  begun  to  execute  a  decisive  advance 
on  the  force  in  his  front.  This  he  designed  to  undertato 
^'  precisely  at  sunset,"  and  his  intention  was  to  depend  o& 
the  bayonet,  his  military  judgment  or  instinct  having  satii- 
fied  him  that  the  morale  of  the  Federal  army  was  destroTei 
The  advance  was  discontinued,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  sudden  artillery-fire  lAii^ 
saluted  him  as  he  began  to  move.    A  striking  feature  of 

*  The  authority  for  this  incident  is  Mr.  William  Swinton,  who  was  prescit 
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this  intended  advance  18  the  fact  that  Jackson  had  placed 
his  artilleiy  in  /rarU  of  his  line  of  battle,  intending  to  at- 
tack in  that  manner. 

As  darkness  settled  down,  the  last  gons  of  Stnart,  who 
had  defended  the  Confederate  right  flank  with  abont  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  heard  far  in  advance,  and  apparent- 
ly advancing  still.  The  Federal  lines  had  fallen  back,  well- 
nigh  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  seems  little  room 
to  donbt  that  the  morale  of  the  men  was  seriously  impaired. 
"  From  what  I  knew  of  our  want  of  success  upon  the  right," 
says  General  Franklin,  when  interrogated  on  this  point, 
"  and  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  troops  upon  the  right 
and  centre,  as  represented  to  me  by  their  commanders,  I  con- 
fess I  believe  the  order  to  recross  was  a  very  proper  one." 

General  Bumside  refused  to  give  the  order ;  and,  nearly 
overwhelmed,  apparently,  by  the  fatal  result  of  the  attack, 
determined  t^  iL  the  Ith  corpe  in  colunm  of  regiment^ 
and  lead  it  in  person  against  Marye's  Hill,  on  the  next 
morning.  Such  a  design,  in  a  soldier  of  ability,  indicates 
desperation.  To  charge  Marye's  Ilill  with  a  corps  in  col- 
umn of  regiments,  was  to  devote  the  force  to  destruction. 
It  was  nearly  certain  that  the  whole  command  would  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Southern  artillery,  but  General  Bum- 
side  seems  to  have  regarded  the  possession  of  the  hill  as 
worth  any  amount  of  blood ;  and,  in  face  of  the  urgent  ap- 
peals of  his  officers,  gave  orders  for  the  movement.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  and  abandoned  his  bloody  design. 

Still  it  seemed  that  the  Federal  commander  was  unable 
to  come  to  the  mortifying  resolution  of  recrossing  the  Eap- 
pahannock.    The  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
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ber,  and  until  the  night  of  the  15th  General  Bunaide  ooRiir 

tinned  to  face  Lee  on  the  Bonth  bank  of  the  river— his  lads 

playing,  his  flags  flying,  and  nothing  indicating  an  inte&ti^':^ 

of  retiring.    To  that  resolve  he  had  however  come,  and  i 

the  night  of  the  ISth,  in  the  midst  of  storm  and 

the  Federal  army  recrossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Eajp-^** 

hannock. 


XI. 

FINAL    MOVEMENTS    OF    1862. 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  another  defeat  of  ih^ 
Federal  programme  of  invasion,  as  decisive,  and  in  000 
sense  as  disastrous,  as  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.    Gen- 
eral Biimside  had  not  lost  as  many  men  as  General  FopOi 
and  had  not  retreated  in  confusion,  pursued  by  a  victoriotf 
enemy ;  but,  brief  as  the  conflict  had  been — two  or  thiw 
hours  summing  up  all  the  real  fighting — its  desperate  cll«^ 
acter,  and  the  evident  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  Btoro^ 
Lee's  position,  profoundly  discouraged  and  demoralized  tb® 
Northern  troops.    We  have  quoted  the  statement  of  QeO^ 
eral  Franklin,  commanding  the  whole  left  wing,  that  fix)t^ 
^'  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  troops  upon  the  right  an 
centre,  as  represented  to  him  by  their  commanders,  he 
lieved  the  order  to  recross  was  a  very  proper  one."    Nor  i 
there  any  ground  to  suppose  that  the  feeling  of  the  left 
was  greatly  better.     That  wing  of  the  army  had  not  sufiereC^ 
as  heavily  as  the  right,  which  had  recoiled  with  such  fright^ 
ful  slaughter  from  Marye's  Hill ;  but  the  repulse  of  Genenu^ 
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Meade  in  their  own  front  had  been  equally  decisive,  and 
the  non-snccess  of  the  right  must  have  reacted  on  the  left, 
diflconraging  that  also.    Northern  writers,  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  troops,  fully  bear  out  this 
Tiew:  "  That  the  morale  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  be- 
came seriously  impaired  after  the  disaster  at  Fredericks- 
burg,*' says  Mr.  Swinton,  the  able  and  candid  historian  of 
the  campaign,  ^^  was  only  too  manifest.    Indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  a  graver  or  gloomier,  a  more  som- 
bre or  unmusical  body  of  men  than  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac a  month  after  the  battle.    And,  as  the  days  went  by, 
despondency,  discontent,  and  all  evil  inspirations,  with  their 
natural  consequent,  desertion,  seemed  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish,  until,  for  the  first  time,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  could  be  said  to  be  really  demoralized."    General 
Sumner  noticed  that  a  spirit  of  ^^  croaking ''  had  become 
diffused  throughout  the  forces.    For  an  army  to  display 
that  tendency  clearly  indicates  that  the  troops  have  lost  the 
most  important  element  of  victory — confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  leader.    And  for  this  sentiment  there  was  valid 
reason.    Columns  wholly  inadequate  in  numbers  had  been 
advanced  against  the  formidable  Confederate  positions,  po- 
sitions so  strong  and  well  defended  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
thrice  the  force  could  have  made  any  impression  upon  them, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.    The 
men  lost  confidence  in  the  military  capacity  of  their  com- 
mander, and  in  their  own  powers.    After  the  double  repulse 
at  Maiye's  Hill  and  in  front  of  Jackson,  the  troops,  looking 
at  the  ground  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded,  were  in  no 
condition  to  go  forward  hopefully  to  another  struggle  which 
promised  to  be  equally  bloody. 
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The  Soathem  army  was  naturally  in  a  condition  iUxoD^j 
in  contrast  with  that  of  their  adversary.  They  had  lepnked 
the  determined  assault  of  the  Federal  columns  with  com- 
parative ease  on  both  flanks.  Jackson's  first  line,  althoo^ 
pierced  and  driven  back,  soon  rallied,  and  checked  the  en- 
my  until  the  second  line  came  up,  when  General  Mesdo  m 
driven  back,  the  third  line  not  having  moved  fix>m  iti  pot 
tion  along  the  road  near  the  Hamilton  House.  On  ihekl^ 
Longstreet  had  repulsed  the  Federal  charge  with  his  atit 
lery  and  two  small  brigades.  The  loss  of  the  CSonfedentM 
in  both  these  encounters  was  much  less  than  that  of  thiff 
adversaries,*  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances;  nd 
thus,  instead  of  sharing  the  depression  of  their  opponent 
the  Southern  troops  were  elated,  and  looked  forward  to  t 
renewal  of  the  battle  with  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
their  leader. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  much  comment  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  General  Bumside  had  attacked.  He  is  said, 
by  his  critics,  not  to  have,  at  the  time,  designed  the  turning 
movement  against  General  Lee's  right,  upon  which  point 
the  present  writer  is  unable  to  decide.  That  movement 
would  seem  to  have  presented  the  sole  and  only  chance  of 
success  for  the  Federal  arms,  as  the  successful  advance  of 
General  Franklin's  fifty-five  or  sixty  thousand  men  up  tbo 
old  Bichmond  road  would  have  compelled  Lee  to  retire  his 
whole  right  wing,  to  protect  it  firom  an  assault  in  flank  and 
reverse.  What  dispositions  he  would  have  made  under  theiB 
circumstances  must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but,  it  is  certain 

*  "  Oar  loM  daring  the  operation,  since  the  moTemrats  of  the  enemy  bcgtfi 
amoants  to  ahoat  eighteen  hondred  killed  and  wounded.'* — Lee*»  ReporL 

Federal  aathoritiea  state  the  Northern  loss  at  a  little  over  twelve  thoosud; 
the  larger  part,  no  doubt,  in  the  attack  on  Marye^s  IlilL 
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that  thf  blow  would  have  proved  a  serious  one,  calling 
for  the  displaj  of  all  his  military  ability.  In  the  event, 
however,  that  this  was  the  main  great  aim  of  General  Bum- 
side,  his  method  of  carrying  out  his  design  insured,  it  would 
seem,  its  failure.  Ten  thousand  men  only  were  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  flanking  movement,  in  order  to  effect  which  ob- 
ject it  was  necessary  to  crush  Jackson.  So  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  success  of  the  plan  involved  the  repulse  of  one- 
half  Lee's  army  with  ten  thousand  men. 

The  assault  on  Marye's  Hill  was  an  equally  fatal  mili- 
tary mistake.  That  the  position  could  not  be  stormed,  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  actual  attempt.  It  is  doubtful 
if^  in  any  battle  ever  fought  by  any  troops,  men  displayed 
greater  gallantry.  They  rushed  headlong,  not  only  once, 
but  thrice,  into  the  focus  of  a  frightful  front  and  cross  fire 
of  artillery  and  small-arms,  losing  nearly  half  their  num- 
bers in  a  few  minutes ;  the  ground  was  littered  with  their 
dead,  and  yet  the  foremost  had  only  been  able  to  approach 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  terrible  stone  wall  in  advance  of 
the  hill.  There  they  fell,  throwing  up  their  hands  to  indi- 
cate that  they  saw  at  last  that  the  attempt  to  carry  the  hill 
was  hopeless. 

These  comments  seem  justified  by  the  circumstances,  and 
are  made  with  no  intention  of  casting  obloquy  upon  the 
commander  who,  displaying  little  ability,  gave  evidences  of 
unfaltering  courage.  He  had  urged  his  inability  to  handle 
so  large  an  army,  but  the  authorities  had  forced  the  com- 
mand upon  him ;  he  had  accepted  it  and  done  his  best,  and, 
like  a  brave  soldier,  determined  to  lead  the  final  charge  in 
person,  dying,  if  necessary,  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

General  Lee  has  not  escaped  criticism  any  more  than 
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General  Sumside.    The  Sonthem  people  were 
satiBfied  with  the  result — ^the  safe  retreat  of  the  Fedoil 
army — and  asked  why  they  had  not  been  attacked  and  op- 
tnred  or  destroyed.    The  London  Ttmea^  at  that  period,  ml 
a  military  critic  recently,  in  the  same  journal,  declared  imit 
Lee  had  it  in  his  power  to  crush  General  Bumside,  ^Iian»^ 
foot,  and  dragoons,"  and,  from  his  failure  to  do  so, 
his  want  of  great  generalship.    A  full  discussion  of 
question  is  left  by  the  present  writer  to  those  better  skiDe^B- 
than  himself  in  military  science.    It  is  proper,  howeYC9r,tc^ 
insert  here  General  Lee's  own  explanation  of  his  action: 

"  The  attack  on  the  13th,"  he  says,  "  had  been  bo  eialf" 
repulsed,  and  by  so  small  a  part  of  our  army,  that  it  wia 
not  supposed  the  enemy  would  limit  his  efforts  to  one  it- 
tempt,  which,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  his  preparatioDB) 
and  the  extent  of  his  force,  seemed  to  be  comparatively  in- 
significant.   Believing,  therefore,  that  he  would  attack  us, 
it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  lose  the  advantages  of  our 
position  and  expose  the  troops  to  the  fire  of  his  inaccesuble 
batteries  beyond  the  river,  by  advancing  against  him.    But 
we  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
suffered,  and  only  became  aware  of  it  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  availed  himself  of 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  violent  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  to  recross  the  river." 

This  statement  was  no  doubt  framed  by  General  Lee  to 
meet  the  criticisms  which  the  result  of  the  battle  occasioned* 
In  conversing  with  General  Stuart  on  the  subject,  he  added 
that  he  felt  too  great  responsibility  for  the  preservatiOTi  of 
his  troops  to  unnecessarily  hazard  them.  "  No  one  knows," 
he  said,  "  how  brittle  an  army  is." 
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The  word  may  appear  strange,  applied  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  which  had  certainly  vindicated  its  claim, 
Wider  many  arduous  trials,  to  the  virtues  of  toughness  and 
endurance.  But  Lee's  meaning  was  plain,  and  his  view 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  good  sense.  The  enemy  had 
in  all,  probably,  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  posted  on  the  high  ground  north  of 
the  river.  Had  Lee  descended  from  his  ridge  and  advanced 
into  the  plain  to  attack,  this  large  number  of  guns  would 
have  greeted  him  with  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire,  which 
must  have  inflicted  upon  him  a  loss  as  nearly  heavy  as  he 
had  inflicted  upon  General  Bumside  at  Marye's  Hill.  From 
such  a  result  he  naturally  shrunk.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  Federal  troops,  brave  as  they  were,  had  been  demoral- 
ized by  such  a  flre ;  and  Lee  was  unwilling  to  expose  his 
own  troops  to  similar  slaughter. 

There  is  little  question,  it  seems,  that  an  advance  of  the 
description  mentioned  would  have  resulted  in  a  conclusive 
victory,  and  the  probable  surrender  of  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  Federal  army.  Whether  the  probability  of 
such  a  result  was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  certain 
slaughter,  the  reader  will  decide  for  himself.  General  Lee 
did  not  think  so,  and  did  not  order  the  advance.  He  pre- 
ferred awaiting,  in  his  strong  position,  the  second  assault 
which  General  Bumside  would  probably  make ;  and,  while 
he  thus  waited,  the  enemy  secretly  recrossed  the  river,  ren- 
dering an  attack  upon  them  by  Lee  impossible. 

General  Bumside  made  a  second  movement  to  cross  the 
Rappahannock — this  time  at  Banks's  Ford,  above  Fredericks- 
burg— ^in  the  inclement  month  of  January ;  but,  as  he  might 
have  anticipated,  the  condition  of  the  roads  was  such  that  it 
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WBB  impoBaible  to  advance.    His  artiUeory,  with  fha  Im 
dragging  the  pieces,  sank  into  the  almost  bottomleH  m 
where  they  stuck  fitst — even  the  foot-soldiers  found  it  ffi 
cult  to  march  through  the  quagmire — ^and  the  whole  mof 
ment  was  speedily  abandoned. 

When  General  Bumside  issued  i;he  order  for  this  iqi 
dicious  advance,  two  of  his  general  officers  met,  and  oa 
asked: 

"What  do  you  think  of  iti'' 

"  It  don't  seem  to  have  the  ring^^  was  the  reply. 

"  No— the  bell  is  broken,''  the  other  added. 

This  incident,  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of   ^ 
Northern  writer,  probably  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  fiel— 
ing  of  both  the  officers  and  men  of  General  Bumside's  ain^ 
The  disastrous  day  of  Fredericksburg  had  seriously  injund 
the  troops.  \ 

"The  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  the  writer  add8,"wii 
sadly  fractured,  and  its  tones  had  no  longer  the  clear,  iDBp^ 
ing  ring  of  victory." 


xn. 

THE    YEAR    OF    BATTLES. 

The  stormy  year  1862  had  terminated,  thus,  in  a  gieit 
Confederate  success.    In  its  arduous  campaigns,  foUoiring 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  General  Lee  had  directed  the 
movements  of  the  main  great  army,  and  the  result  of  the 
year's  fighting  was  to  gain  him  that  high  militaiy  reputatkn 
which  his  subsequent  movements  only  consolidated  and  in- 
creased. 
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A  rapid  glance  at  the  events  of  the  year  in  their  general 
oatlinea  will  indicate  the  merit  due  the  Southern  command- 
er. The  Federal  plan  of  inraaion  in  the  gpriug  had  been 
extremely  formidable.  Virginia  was  to  be  pierced  by  no 
kBB  than  four  armies— from  the  northwest,  the  Shenandoah 
Yalley,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Peninsula — ^the  whole  force 
to  converge  upon  Bichmond,  the  ^^  heart  of  the  rebellion.'' 
Of  these,  the  army  of  Oeneral  McClellan  was  the  largest 
and  most  threatening.  It  advanced,  with  little  opposition, 
until  it  reached  the  Chickahominy,  crossed,  and  lay  in  sight 
of  Bichmond.  The  great  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  was  about  to  make  the  decisive  assault,  when 
Lee  attacked  it,  and  the  battle  which  ensued  drove  the  Fed- 
eral army  to  a  point  thirty  miles  from  the  city,  with  such 
loss  as  to  render  hopeless  any  further  attempt  to  assail  the 
capitaL 

Such  was  the  first  act  of  the  drama ;  the  rest  speedily 
followed.  A  new  army  was  raised  promptly  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  and  a  formidable  advance  was  made  against 
Richmond  again,  this  time  from,  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
dria. Lee  was  watching  General  McClellan  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  new  movement  reached  him.  Bemaining,  with 
a  portion  of  his  troops,  near  Bichmond,  he  sent  Jackson  to 
the  Bapidan.  The  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  resulted  in  the 
repulse  of  Oeneral  Pope's  vanguard ;  and,  discovering  at 
last  that  the  real  danger  lay  in  the  direction  of  Culpepper, 
Lee  moved  thither,  drove  back  General  Pope,  flanked  him, 
and,  in  the  severe  battle  of  Manassas,  routed  his  army,  which 
was  forced  to  retire  upon  Washington. 

Two  armies  had  thus  been  driven  from  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Confederate  commander  had  moved  into 
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Maryland,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemj  thither,  and^if  pr» 
ticable,  transfer  the  war  to  the  heart  of  PennajlvaDk  Un» 
foreseen  circumstances  had  defeated  the  hitter  of  Am 
objects.  The  concentration  on  Sharpsbnrg  was  rendenl 
necessary ;  an  obstinately-fought  battle  ensued  there ;  nJ, 
not  defeated,  but  forced  to  abandon  further  moyonarii 
toward  Pennsylvania,  Lee  had  retired  into  Yirginia,  jibm 
he  remained  facing  his  adversary.  This  was  the  first  fubat 
of  Lee  up  to  that  point  in  the  campaigns  of  the  yesr;  tnd 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  circumstances  will  Bhov 
that  the  result  was  not  fairly  attributable  to  any  enor  iriuA 
he  had  committed.  Events  beyond  his  control  had  ahapei 
his  action,  and  directed  all  his  movements ;  and  it  will  re- 
main a  question  whether  the  extrication  of  his  small  foro 
from  its  difficult  position  did  not  better  prove  Lee's  generd* 
ship  than  the  victory  at  Manassas. 

The  subsequent  operations  of  the  opposing  armies  iodi- 
cated  clearly  that  tho  Southern  forces  were  still  in  excellent 
fighting  condition ;  and  the  movements  of  Lee,  during  the 
advance  of  General  McClellan  toward  Warrenton,  were 
highly  honorable  to  his  military  ability.  With  a  force  xnndi 
smaller  than  that  of  his  adversary,  he  greatly  embairasBed 
and  impeded  the  Federal  advance ;  confronted  them  on  die 
Upper  Eappahannoct,  completely  checking  their  forward 
movement  in  that  direction ;  and,  when  they  moved  rapidly 
to  Fredericksburg,  crossed  the  Bapidan  promptly,  reappes^ 
ing  in  their  front  on  the  range  of  hills  opposite  that  dty. 
The  battle  which  followed  compensated  for  the  failure  of  the 
Maryland  campaign  and  the  drawn  battle  of  Sharpebuig. 
General  Bumside  had  attacked,  and  sustained  decisive  de- 
feat.   The  stormy  year,  so  filled  with  great  events  and  axdu- 
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CUB  encounters,  had  thns  wound  up  with  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  the  enemy  suffered  a  bloody  repulse ;  and  the  best 
oommentaiy  on  the  decisive  character  of  this  last  struggle 
of  the  year,  was  the  fault  found  with  General  Lee  for  not 
deBtroying  his  adversary. 

In  less  than  six  months  Lee  had  thus  fought  four  great 
pitched  battles — all  victories  to  his  arms,  with  the  exception 
of  Sharpsburg,  which  was  neither  a  victory  nor  a  defeat. 
The  result  was  thus  highly  encouraging  to  the  South ;  and, 
had  the  Army  of  Iforthem  Yirginia  had  its  ranks  filled  up, 
as  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  armies  were,  the  events  of  the 
year  1862  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  assured  success. 
An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  failure  in  this  particular  is  not 
necessary  to  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  the  reader. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  defending  what  all  conceded  to  be  the 
territory  on  which  the  decisive  struggle  must  take  place, 
was  never  suflBciently  numerous  to  follow  up  the  victories 
achieved  by  it.  At  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy  the 
army  numbered  at  most  about  seventy- five  thousand ;  at  the 
second  Manassas,  about  fifty  thousand ;  at  Sharpsburg,  less 
than  forty  thousand;  and  at  Fredericksburg,  about  fifty 
thousand.  In  the  following  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
latter  numbers  were  at  first  but  little  exceeded,  and,  as  the 
months  passed  on,  that  they  dwindled  more  and  more,  until, 
in  April,  1865,  the  whole  force  in  line  of  battle  at  Peters- 
burg was  scarcely  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

Such  had  been  the  number  of  the  troops  under  command 
of  Lee  in  1862.  The  reader  has  been  informed  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Federal  force  opposed  to  him.  This  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  on  the  Chickahominy,  of  whom 
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one  hundred  and  fifteen  thonsand  were  effeotiTe ;  ikntOM 
hundred  thonsand,  it  would  seem,  under  General  Po{e,  it 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas ;  eightynBeven  thonund  Mil- 
ally  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsbuig;  and  (AYtia- 
icksburg  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  tfl 
twenty  thousand. 

These  numbers  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  Fedflnl 
officers  or  historians,  and  Lee's  force  on  the  authority  of  \m 
own  reports,  or  of  gentlemen  of  high  character,  in  a  Bte- 
tion  to  speak  with  accuracy.    Of  the  truth  of  the  ibte- 
ments  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  have  no  doubt;  and, if 
the  fighting  powers  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  troops  to 
estimated  as  equal,  the  fair  conclusion  must  be  aniTed  it 
that  Lee  surpassed  his  adversaries  in  generalship. 

The  result,  at  least,  of  the  year's  fighting,  had  been  ex- 
tremely encouraging  to  the  South,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  no  attempts  were  made  to  prosecute 
ties  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  scheme  <tf 
ing  above  Fredericksburg  proved  a  fiascOy  beginning  and 
ending  in  a  day.  Thereafter  all  movements  ceased,  and  the 
two  armies  awaited  the  return  of  spring  for  further  opera- 
tions. 

xin. 

LE£    IN    DECEMBEB,    1862. 

Befobe  passing  to  the  great  campaigns  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1863,  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  of 
General  Lee,  in  his  private  and  personal  character,  and  to 
attempt  to  indicate  the  position  which  he  occupied  at  thia 
time  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  and  the  country. 
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Unknown,  saye  by  reputation,  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Jnne,  1862,  he  had  now,  by  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  become  one  of  the  best-known 
personages  in  the  South.  Neither  the  troops  nor  the  peo- 
ple had  perhaps  penetrated  the  full  character  of  Lee ;  and 
thqr  seem  to  have  attributed  to  him  more  reserve  and  less 
warmth  and  impulse  than  he  possessed;  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  human  being,  occupying  so  prominent  a 
station  before  the  general  eye,  to  hide,  in  any  material 
d^ree,  his  main  great  characteristics,  and  these  had  con- 
ciliated for  Lee  an  exalted  and  welbiigh  universal  public 
regard.  He  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  individual  of  great 
dignity,  sincerity,  and  earnestness,  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  Destitute  plainly  of  that  vulgar  ambition  which 
seeks  personal  aggrandizement  rather  than  the  general 
good,  and  dedicated  as  plainly,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought,  he  had  won,  even  from  those  who  had 
denounced  him  for  the  supposed  hesitation  in  Lis  course  in 
April,  1861,  and  had  afterward  criticised  his  military  opera- 
tions, the  repute  of  a  truly  great  man,  as  well  as  of  a  com- 
mander of  the  first  ability.  It  was  felt  by  all  classes  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Southern  cause  was  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  person  and  character  of  the  commander  of  her 
most  important  army.  While  others,  as  brave  and  patriotic, 
no  doubt,  but  of  different  temperament,  had  permitted 
themselves  to  become  violent  and  embittered  in  their  pri- 
vate and  public  utterances  in  reference  to  the  North,  Leo 
had  remained  calm,  moderate,  and  dignified,  under  evety 
provocation.  Ilis  reports  were  without  rhodomontade  or 
exaggeration,  and  his  tone  uniformly  modest,  composed, 
and  uninflated.    After  his  most  decisive  successes,  his  pulse 
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had  remained  calm ;  he  had  written  of  those  BnooeMiirifli 
the  air  of  one  who  Bees  no  especial  merit  in  any  thing  nUA 
he  has  performed ;  and,  so  marked  was  this  tone  of  mote' 
tion  and  dignity,  that,  in  reading  his  o£Scial  reports  to^if, 
it  seems  wellnigh  impossible  that  thej  could  have  leei 
written  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  war  which  arouedAB 
bitterest  passions  of  the  human  souL 

Upon  this  point  of  Lee's  personal  and  official  digmtjit 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further,  as  the  quality  has  long  DM 
been  conceded  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the  chaneto 
of  the  individual,  in  the  Old  World  and  the  Kew.   It  i 
the  trait,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  to  the  obBcna^ 
looking  back  now  upon  the  individual^  and  it  was,  donU- 
less,  this  august  moderation,  dignity,  and  apparent  exemp- 
tion from  natural  infirmity,  which  produced  the  impreflBiQi 
upon  many  persons  that  Lee  was  cold  and  unimpreiaU& 
We  shall  speak,  in  future,  at  greater  length  of  his  ml 
character  than  is  necessary  in  this  place ;  but  it  may  here 
be  said,  that  the  fancy  that  he  was  cold  and  unimpressiblfi 
was  a  very  great  error.    No  man  had  stronger  or  wanner 
feelings,  or  regarded  the  invasion  of  the  South  with  greater 
indignation,  than  himself.    The  sole  difference  was,  that  he 
had  his  feelings  under  greater  control,  and  permitted  no 
temptation  to  overcome  his  sense  of  that  august  dignity  and 
composure  becoming  in  the  chief  leader  of  a  great  people 
struggling  for  independent  government. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Southern -people  toward  Lee  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  they  regarded  him,  in 
his  personal  and  private  character,  with  an  admiration 
which  was  becoming  unbounded,  and  reposed  in  him,  as 
commander  of  the  army,  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
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These  ezpreBsioDB  are  strong,  but  tliey  do  not  convey  more 
than  the  truth.  And  this  confidence  was  never  withdrawn 
&om  Linu  It  remained  as  strong  in  his  hours  of  disaster  as 
in  his  noontide  of  success.  A  few  soured  or  desponding 
people  might  lose  heart,  indulge  in  '^croaking,"  and  de- 
nounce, under  their  breath,  the  commander  of  the  army  as 
responsible  for  failure  when  it  occurred ;  but  these  faint- 
hearted people  were  in  a  small  minority,  and  had  little 
encouragement  in  their  muttered  criticisms.  The  Southern 
people,  from  Virginia  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Gulf 
States,  resolutely  persisted  in  regarding  Lee  as  one  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  of  history,  and  retained  their  confidence  in 
him  unimpaired  to  the  end. 

The  army  had  set  the  example  of  this  implicit  reliance 
upon  Lee  as  the  chief  leader  and  military  head  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  brave  fighting-men  had  not  taken  his  repu- 
tation on  trust,  but  had  seen  him  win  it  fairly  on  some  of 
the  hardest-contested  fields  of  history.  The  heavy  blow  at 
General  McClellan  on  the  Cliickahominy  had  first  shown 
the  troops  that  they  were  under  command  of  a  tliorough 
soldier.  The  rout  of  Pope  at  Manassas  had  followed  in  the 
ensuing  month.  At  Sharpsburg,  with  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand men,  Lee  had  repulsed  the  attack  of  nearly  ninety  thou- 
sand ;  and  at  Fredericksburg  General  Burnside's  great  force 
had  been  driven  back  with  inconsiderable  loss  to  the  South- 
em  army.  These  successes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  troops,  were 
the  proofs  of  true  leadership,  and  it  did  not  detract  from 
Lee's  popularity  that,  on  all  occasions,  he  had  carefully  re- 
frained from  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  troops,  especially 
at  Fredericksburg,  where  an  ambitious  commander  would 

have  spared  no  amount  of  bloodshed  to  complete  his  glory 
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by  a  great  victory.  Sach  was  Lee'B  repute  as  msq  earn- 
mander  in  tlie  eyes  of  men  accustomed  to  dose  fienfajof 
their  leaders.  He  was  regarded  as  a  thorough  B6l&,it 
once  brave,  wise,  cool,  resolute,  and  devoted,  heart  mdint) 
to  the  cause. 

Personally,  the  commander-in-chief  was  also,  by  thbtiDi^ 
extremely  popular.     He  did  not  mingle  with  the  troop  to 
any  great  extent,  nor  often  relax  the  air  of  dignity,  MBfr 
what  tinged  with  reserve,  which  was  natural  witk  Mb. 
This  reserve,  however,  never  amounted  to  stiffiiessor^A 
cial "  coolness.    On  the  contrary,  Lee  was  markedly  ta 
from  the  cliill  demeanor  of  the  martinet,  and  had  beooM 
greatly  endeared  to  the  men  by  the  unmistakable  evideiwi 
which  he  had  given  them  of  liis  honesty,  sincerity,  and  kind- 
ly feeling  for  them.    It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  he  M* 
tained  the  same  relation  toward  the  troops  as  General  SmA- 
son.     For  the  latter  illustrious  soldier,  the  men  had  a  gpedffl 
of  familiar  affection,  the  result,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  in- 
formal and  often  eccentric  demeanor  of  the  individual  There 
was  little  or  nothing  in  Jackson  to  indicate  that  he  was  tt  " 
officer  holding  important  command.    He  was  without  ifr 
serve,  and  exhibited  none  of  that  formal  courtesy  which  duff- 
acterized  Lee.    His  manners,  on  the  contrary,  were  quite  in- 
formal, familiar,  and  conciliated  in  return  a  familiar  regari 
"We  repeat  the  word  familiar  as  conveying  precisely  the 
idea  intended  to  be  expressed.    It  indicated  the  difference 
between  these  two  great  soldiers  in  their  outward  appel^ 
ance.     Lee  retained  about  him,  upon  all  occasions,  mweor 
less  of  the  commander-in-chief,  passing  before  the  troops  <m 
an  excellent  and  well-groomed  horse,  his  figure  erect  and 
graceful  in  the  saddle,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  riders  ia 
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the  anny ;  his  demeanor  graye  and  thoughtful ;  his  whole 
bearing  that  of  a  man  intrusted  with  great  responsibilities 
and  the  general  care  of  the  whole  army.  Jackson's  personal 
appearance  and  air  were  very  different.  His  dress  was  gen- 
erally dingy :  a  faded  cadet-cap  tilted  over  his  eyes,  causing 
him  to  raise  his  chin  into  the  air ;  his  stirrups  were  apt  to 
be  too  short,  and  his  knees  were  thus  elevated  ungracefully, 
and  he  would  amble  along  on  his  rawboned  horse  with  a 
singularly  absent-minded  expression  of  countenance,  raising, 
from  time  to  time,  his  right  hand  and  slapping  his  knee. 
This  brief  outline  of  the  two  commanders  will  serve  to  show 
the  difference  between  them  personally,  and  it  must  be  add- 
ed that  Jackson's  eccentric  bearing  was  the  source,  in  some 
degree,  of  his  popularity.  The  men  admired  him  immensely 
for  his  great  military  ability,  and  his  odd  ways  procured  for 
him  that  familiar  liking  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  in  these  observations  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  Greneral  Lee  was  regarded  as  a  stiff  and 
unapproachable  personage  of  whom  the  private  soldiers 
stood  in  awe.  Such  a  statement  would  not  express  the 
truth.  Lee  was  perfectly  approachable,  and  no  instance  is 
upon  record,  or  ever  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
writer,  in  which  he  repelled  the  approach  of  his  men,  or  re- 
ceived the  humblest  of  them  with  any  thing  but  kindness. 
He  was  naturally  simple  and  kind,  with  great  gentleness 
and  patience ;  and  it  will  not  be  credible,  to  any  who  knew 
the  man,  that  he  ever  made  any  difference  in  his  treatment 
of  those  who  approached  him  from  a  consideration  of  their 
rank  in  the  army.  His  theory,  expressed  upon  many  occa- 
sions, was,  that  the  private  soldiers — men  who  fought  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  rank,  emolument,  or  individual  renown 
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— were  the  most  meritorious  class  of  the  army,  snd  tht 
thej  deserved  and  should  receive  the  utmost  reBfniuA 
consideration.    This  statement,  however,  is  doobtUflB  vda- 
cessary.    Men  of  Lee's  pride  and  dignity  never  make  ifit 
feronce  in  their  treatment  of  men,  because  one  is  hunHi^ 
and  the  other  of  high  rank.    Of  such  human  beings  it  ttij 
be  said  that  noblesse  oblige. 

The  men  of  the  army  had  thus  found  their  comminier 
all  that  they  could  wish,  and  his  increasing  personal  pofOf 
larity  was  shown  by  the  greater  frequency  with  whick  ^ 
now  spoke  of  him  as  "  Marse  Kobert,"  "  Old  TJnde  Bobot)' 
and  by  other  familiar  titles.  This  tendency  in  troops  is  it 
ways  an  indication  of  personal  regard ;  these  nicknamesliil 
been  already  showered  upon  Jackson,  and  General  Lee  mi 
having  his  turn.  The  troops  regarded  him  now  more  ai 
their  fellow-soldier  than  formerly,  having  found  that  Ui 
dignity  was  not  coldness,  and  that  he  would,  under  no 
temptation,  indulge  his  personal  convenience,  or  fare  better 
than  themselves.  It  was  said — we  know  not  with  wiit 
truth — that  the  habit  of  Northern  generals  in  the  war  wu 
to  look  assiduously  to  their  individual  comfort  in  seleetisg 
their  quarters,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  surrounding  them- 
selves with  glittering  staff-oflScers,  body-guards,  and  oflwr 
indications  of  their  rank,  and  the  consideration  which  they 
expected.  In  these  particulars  Lee  differed  extremely  from 
his  opponents,  and  there  were  no  evidences  whatever,  at  Ml 
headquarters,  that  he  was  the  commander-in-chief,  or  cv» 
an  oflScer  of  high  rank.  He  uniformly  lived  in  a  tent,ia 
spite  of  the  urgent  invitations  of  citizens  to  use  their  hoOBOB 
for  his  headquarters ;  and  this  refusal  was  the  result  both 
of  an  indisposition  to  expose  these  gentlemen  to  annoyanoe 
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from  the  enemj  when  he  himself  retired,  and  of  a  rooted  ob- 
jection to  fare  better  than  his  troops.  They  had  tents  only, 
often  indeed  were  without  even  that  much  covering,  and  it 
was  repugnant  to  Lee's  feelings  to  sleep  under  a  good  roof 
when  the  troops  were  so  much  exposed.  His  headquarters 
tent,  at  this  time  (December,  1862),  as  before  and  afterward, 
was  what  is  called  a  ^^  house-tent,''  not  differing  in  any  partic- 
ular from  those  used  by  the  private  soldiers  of  the  army  in 
winter-quarters.  It  was  pitched  in  an  opening  in  the  wood 
near  the  narrow  road  leading  to  Hamilton's  Crossing,  with 
the  tents  of  the  officers  of  the  staff  grouped  near ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  an  orderly,  who  always  waited  to  summon 
eouriers  to  carry  dispatches,  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  body-guard  visible,  or  any  indication  that  the  unpre- 
tending group  of  tents  was  the  army  headquarters. 

Within,  no  article  of  luxury  was  to  be  seen.  A  few 
plain  and  indispensable  objects  were  all  which  the  tent  con- 
tained. The  covering  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  an  or- 
dinaiy  army  blanket,  and  his  fare  was  plainer,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  his  officers  and  men.  This  was  the 
result  of  an  utter  indifference,  in  Lee,  to  personal  conven- 
ience or  indulgence.  Citizens  frequently  sent  him  delica- 
cies, boxes  filled  with  turkeys,  hams,  wine,  cordials,  and 
other  things,  peculiarly  tempting  to  one  leading  the  hard 
life  of  the  soldier,  but  these  were  almost  uniformly  sent  to 
the  sick  in  some  neighboring  hospital.  Lee's  principle  in  so 
acting  seems  to  have  been  to  set  the  good  example  to  his 
officers  of  not  faring  better  than  their  men ;  but  he  was  un- 
doubtedly indifferent  naturally  to  luxury  of  all  descriptions. 
In  his  habits  and  feelings  he  was  not  the  self-indulgent  man 
of  peace,  but  the  thorough  soldier,  willing  to  live  hard,  to 
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deep  upon  the  ground,  and  to  disr^ard  all  BenBoal  inid- 
gence.    In  his  other  habits  he  was  equally  abBtioent  He 
cared  nothing  for  wine,  whiskey,  or  any  stimulant,  ud 
never  used  tobacco  in  any  form.    He  rarely  relaxed  Ui 
energies  in  any  thing  calculated  to  amuse  him ;  but,  vki 
not  riding  along  his  lines,  or  among  the  camps  to  see  in  pe^ 
son  that  the  troops  were  properly  cared  for,  generally  ptand 
his  time  in  close  attention  to  official  duties  connected  widi 
the  well-being  of  the  army,  or  in  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  at  Eichmond.    When  he  relaxed  from  this  con- 
tinuous toil,  it  was  to  indulge  in  some  quiet  and  simple  di- 
version, social  converse  with  ladies  in  houses  at  which  lie 
chanced  to  stop,  caresses  bestowed  upon  children,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  frequently  in  informal  conTO^ 
sation  with  his  officers.    At  "  Hayfield  "  and  "  Moss  Neck," 
two  hospitable  houses  below  Fredericksburg,  he  at  this  time 
often  stopped  and  spent  some  time  in  the  society  of  the 
ladies  and  children  there.     One  of  the  latter,  a  little  cnrly- 
hcaded  girl,  would  come  up  to  liim  always  to  receive  hff 
accustomed  kiss,  and  one  day  confided  to  him,  as  a  personal 
friend,  her  desire  to  kiss  General  Jackson,  who  blushed  like 
a  girl  when  Lee,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  told  him  of  the  child's 
wish.     On  another  occasion,  when  his  small  friend  came  to 
receive  his  caress,  he  said,  laughing,  that  she  would  show 
more  taste  in  selecting  a  younger  gentleman  than  himself^ 
and,  pointing  to  a  youthful  officer  in  a  comer  of  the  roofflj 
added,    "There  is  the  handsome  Major  Pelham!"  which 
caused  that  modest  young  soldier  to  blush  with  confusion. 
The  bearing  of  General  Lee  in  these  hours  of  relaxation, 
was  quite  charming,  and  made  him  warm  friends.    TTig  own 
pleasure  and  gratification  were  plain,  and  gratified  otheis, 
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who,  in  the  simple  and  kindly  gentleman  in  the  plain  gray 
muform,  found  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Southern  army. 

These  moments  of  relaxation  were,  however,  only  occa- 
sional. All  the  rest  was  toil,  and  the  routine  of  hard  work 
and  grare  assiduity  went  on  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  with  little  interruption.  "With  the  exceptions 
which  we  have  noted,  all  pleasures  and  distractions  seemed 
of  little  interest  to  Lee,  and  to  the  present  writer,  at  least, 
he  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  bear  the  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  traditional  idea  of  "Washington.  High  prin- 
ciple and  devotion  to  duty  were  plainly  this  human  being's 
springs  of  action,  and  he  went  through  the  hard  and  con- 
tinuous labor  incident  to  army  command  with  a  grave  and 
systematic  attention,  wholly  indifferent,  it  seemed,  to  almost 
every  species  of  diversion  and  relaxation. 

This  attempt  to  show  how  Lee  appeared  at  that  time  to 
his  solders,  has  extended  to  undue  length,  and  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  defer  a  full  notice  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  trait  of  his  character.  This  was  his  humble  and 
profound  piety.  The  world  has  by  no  means  done  him  jus- 
tice upon  this  subject.  No  one  doubted  during  the  war  that 
Greneral  Lee  was  a  sincere  Christian  in  conviction,  and  his 
exemplary  moral  character  and  life  were  beyond  criticism. 
Beyond  this  it  is  doubtful  if  any  save  his  intimate  associates 
understood  the  depth  of  his  feeling  on  the  greatest  of  all 
subjects.  Jackson's  strong  religious  fervor  was  known  and 
often  alluded  to,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Lee  was  regarded  as  a 
person  of  equally  fervent  convictions  and  feelings.  And 
yet  the  fact  is  certain  that  faith  in  God's  providence  and  re- 
liance upon  the  Almighty  were  the  foundation  of  all  his  ac- 
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tions,  and  the  secret  of  his  Bnpreme  compoBnre  under  iD 
trials.    He  was  natorallj  of  such  reserve  that  it  is  not  m- 
gular  that  the  extent  of  this  sentiment  vras  not  nndeistooi 
Even  then,  however,  good  men  who  frequently  visited  lum, 
and  conversed  with  him  upon  religious  subjects,  came  afi; 
with  their  hearts  burning  within  them.    When  the  Eev.  J. 
William  Jones,  with  another  clergyman,  went,  in  1863,  to 
consult  him  in  reference  to  the  better  observance  of  the  Gib- 
bath  in  the  array,  '^  his  eye  brightened,  and  his  whole  oom- 
tenance  glowed  with  pleasure ;  and  as,  in  his  simple,  feeling 
words,  he  expressed  his  delight,  we  forgot  the  great  wairior, 
and  only  remembered  that  we  were  communing  with  an 
humble,  earnest  Christian."    When  he  was  informed  thit 
the  chaplains  prayed  for  him,  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  replied :  "  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  that,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  trusting  in  Christ  alone,  and 
that  I  need  all  the  prayers  you  can  offer  for  me." 

On  the  day  after  this  interview  he  issued  an  earnest  gen- 
eral order,  enjoining  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  offi- 
cers and  men,  urging  them  to  attend  public  worship  in  their 
camps,  and  forbidding  the  performance  on  Sunday  of  all 
official  duties  save  those  necessary  to  the  subsistence  or 
safety  of  the  army.     He  always  attended  public  worship,  if 
it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  often  the  earnestness  of  the 
preacher  would  "  make  his  eye  kindle  and  his  face  glow." 
He  frequently  attended  the  meetings  of  his  chaplains,  took 
a  warm  interest  in  tlie  proceedings,  and  uniformly  exhibited, 
declares  one  who  could  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  anny« 
He  did  not  fail,  on  many  occasions,  to  show  his  men  that  be 
was  a  sincere  Christian.    When  General  Meade  came  over 
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•JO  Mme  Bun,  and  the  Southern  army  marched  to  meet  him, 
Lee  was  riding  along  his  line  of  battle  in  the  woods,  when 
le  came  upon  a  party  of  soldiers  holding  a  prayer-meeting 
m  the  eye  of  battle.  Such  a  spectacle  was  not  unusual  in 
lie  army  then  and  afterward — ^the  rough  fighters  were  often 
nen  of  profound  piety — and  on  this  occasion  the  sight  be- 
!bre  him  seems  to  have  excited  deep  emotion  in  Lee.  He 
it(qpped,  dismounted — the  staff-officers  accompanying  him 
lid  the  same — and  Lee  uncovered  his  head,  and  stood  in  an 
ittitude  of  profound  respecft  and  attention,  while  the  earnest 
prayer  proceeded,  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  artillery 
ind  the  explosion  of  the  enemy's  shells.'^ 

Other  incidents  indicating  the  simple  and  earnest  piety 
>f  Lee  will  be  presented  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
rhe  fame  of  the  soldier  has  in  some  degree  thrown  into  the 
Muskground  the  less-imposing  trait  of  personal  piety  in  the 
ndividual.  No  delineation  of  Lee,  however,  would  be  com- 
>lete  without  a  full  statement  of  his  religious  principles  and 
'eelings.  As  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of 
S'orthem  Virginia,  ho  won  that  august  renoAvn  which  encir- 
cles his  name  with  a  halo  of  military  glory,  both  in  America 
md  Europe.  His  battles  and  victories  are  known  to  all 
nen.  It  is  not  known  to  all  that  the  illustrious  soldier 
srhose  fortune  it  was  to  overthrow,  one  after  Unother,  the 
jest  soldiers  of  the  Federal  army,  was  a  simple,  humble, 
md  devoted  Christian,  whose  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  he 
was  informed  that  his  chaplains  prayed  for  him;  and  who 
(aid,  "I  am  a  poor  sinner,  trusting  in  Christ  alone,  and 
leed  all  the  prayers  you  can  offer  for  me." 

*  These  details  are  given  on  the  authoritj  of  the  Rey.  J.  William  Jones, 
i  Lexington,  Ya. 
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I. 

ADVANCE    OF    GENERAL    HOOKEE. 

Lee  remained  througliout  tlie  winter  at  his  headquarters 
in  the  woods  south  of  Fredericksburg,  watching  the  North- 
em  army,  which  continued  to  occupy  the  country  north  of 
the  city,  with  the  Potomac  Eiver  as  their  base  of  supplies. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  it  was  obviously  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Federal  authorities  to  again  essay  the  crossing 
of  the  Rappahannock  at  some  point  either  above  or  below 
Fredericksburg ;  and  as  the  movement  above  was  less  diffi- 
cult, and  promised  more  decisive  results,  it  was  seen  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  that  this  would  probably  be  the  quarter  from  which 
he  might  expect  an  attack.  General  Stuart,  a  soldier  of 
sound  judgment,  said,  during  the  winter,  "  The  next  battle 
will  take  place  at  Chancellorsville,"  and  the  position  of  Lee's 
troops  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  also  his  own  opinion. 
His  right  remained  still  opposite  Fredericksburg,  barring  the 
direct  approach  to  Richmond,  but  his  left  extended  up  the 
Rappahannock  beyond  Chancellorsville,  and  all  the  fords 
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were  vigilantly  guarded  to  prevent  a  sudden  flank  move- 
ment bj  the  enemj  in  that  direction.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
anticipations  of  Lee  were  to  be  fully  realized.  The  heavy 
blow  aimed  at  him,  in  the  first  days  of  spring,  was  to  come 
from  the  quarter  in  which  he  had  expected  it. 

The  Federal  army  was  now  under  command  of  General 
Joseph  Hooker,  an  officer  of  dash,  energy,  excellent  admin- 
istrative capacity,  and,  Northern  writers  add,  extremely 
prone  to  "self-assertion."  General  Hooker  had  harshly 
criticised  the  military  operations  both  of  General  McClellan 
on  the  Chickahominy,  and  of  General  Burnside  at  Freder- 
icksburg, and  so  strong  an  impression  had  these  strictures 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  authorities,  that  they  came  to 
the  determination  of  intrusting  the  command  of  the  army 
to  the  officer  who  made  them,  doubtless  concluding  that  his 
own  success  would  prove  greater  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. This  opinion  seemed  borne  out  by  the  first  proceed- 
ings of  General  Hooker.  He  set  to  work  energetically  to 
reorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  did  away 
with  General  Bumside's  defective  "grand  division"  ar- 
rangement, consolidated  the  cavalry  into  an  effective  corps, 
enforced  strict  discipline  among  officers  and  men  alike,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  spring  had  brought  his  army  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  His  confident  tone  inspired  the  men ; 
the  depression  resulting  from  the  great  disaster  at  Freder- 
icksiburg  was  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of  buoyant  hope,  and  the 
army  was  once  more  that  great  war-engine,  ready  for  any 
undertaking,  which  it  had  been  under  McClellan. 

It  numbered,  according  to  one  Federal  statement,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  men ;  but 
according  to  another,  which  appears  more  reliable,  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  thotiBand  infantry  and  artillery,  and  twelve 
thonsand  cavalry;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand troops.  The  army  of  General  Lee  was  considerably 
smaller.  Two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps  had  been  sent 
to  Suffolk,  south  of  James  Eiver,  to  obtain  supplies  in  that 
r^on,  and  this  force  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville.  The  actual  numbers  under  Leo's  command 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  Colonel  Walter 
H.  Taylor,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  army : 

Our  strength  at  Chancellorsville : 

Anderson  and  McLaws 18,000 

Jackson  (Hill,  Bhodes,  and  Trimble) 21,000 

Early  (Fredericksburg) 6,000 

40,000 
Cayalrj  and  artillery 7,000 

Total  of  all  arms 47,000 

As  the  Federal  infantry  numbered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  according  to  the  smallest  estimate  of  Fed- 
eral authorities,  and  Lee's  infantry  forty  thousand,  the 
Northern  force  was  precisely  three  times  as  large  as  the 
Southern.  '  • 

Gteneral  Hooker  had  already  proved  himself  an  excellent 
administrative  officer,  and  his  plan  of  campaign  against  Lee 
seemed  to  show  that  he  also  possessed  generalship  of  a  high 
order.  He  had  determined  to  pass  the  Eappahannock  above 
Fredericksburg,  turn  Lee's  flank,  and  thus  force  him  to  de- 
liver battle  under  this  disadvantage,  or  retire  upon  Eich- 
mond.  The  safe  passage  of  the  stream  was  the  first  great 
object,  and  General  Hooker's  dispositions  to  effect  this  were 
highly  judicious.    A  force  of  about  twenty  thousand  men 
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was  to  pass  the  Eappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  and  thus 
produce  upon  Lee  the  impression  that  the  Federal  army  was 
about  to  renew  the  attempt  in  which  they  had  failed  under 
General  Bumside.  While  General  Lee's  attention  was  en- 
gaged by  the  force  thus  threatening  his  right,  the  main  body 
of  the  Northern  army  was  to  cross  the  Eappahannock  and 
Sapidan  above  Chancellorsville,  and,  sweeping  down  rapidly 
upon  the  Confederate  left  flank,  take  up  a  strong  position 
between  Chancellorsville  and  Fredericksburg.  The  column 
which  had  crossed  at  the  latter  point  to  engage  the  atten- 

• 

tion  of  the  Confederate  commander,  was  then  to  recross  to 
the  northern  bank,  move  rapidly  to  the  upper  fords,  which 
the  advance  of  the  main  body  would  by  that  time  have  un- 
covered ;  and,  a  second  time  crossing  to  the  southern  bank, 
unite  with  the  rest.  Thus  the  whole  Federal  army  would  be 
concentrated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Eappahannock, 
and  General  Lee  would  be  compelled  to  leave  his  camps  on 
the  hills  of  the  Massaponnax,  and  fight  upon  ground  dic- 
tated by  his  adversary.  If  lie  did  not  thus  accept  battle, 
but  one  other  course  was  left.  He  must  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond,  to  prevent  his  adversary  from  attack- 
ing his  rear,  and  capturing  or  destroying  his  army. 

In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  this  promising  plan  of 
attack,  a  strong  column  of  well-mounted  cavalry  was  to 
cross  in  advance  of  the  army  and  strike  for  the  railroads  in 
Lee's  rear,  connecting  him  with  Kichmond  and  the  South- 
west. Thus  flanked  or  cut  off,  and  with  all  his  communica- 
tions destroyed,  it  seemed  probable  that  General  Lee  would 
sufier  decisive  defeat,  and  that  the  Federal  army  would 
march  in  triumph  to  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  capital. 

This  plan  was  certainly  excellent,  and  seemed  sure  to 
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succeed.    It  was,  however,  open  to  some  critidBm,  m  te 
event  showed.    General  Hooker  was  detaching,  in  ^  lie- 
ginning  of  the  movement,  his  whole  cavalry  force  fori  &■ 
tant  operation,  and  dividing  his  army  by  the  nue  at  Tnt 
ericksburg,  in  t&ce  of  an  adversary  not  likely  to  pemiit  AiA 
great  error  to  escape  him.    While  advancing  thus,  vgfn' 
ently  to  the  certain  dcstrnction  of  Lee,  General  Hooker  in 
leaving  a  vulnerable  point  in  his  own  armor.    Lee  vooU 
probably  discover  that  point,  and  aim  to  pierce  his  ofpo- 
nent  there.      At  most,  Gt^neral  Hooker  was  wrapping  in 
huge  folds  the  sword  of  Lee,  not  remembering  that  to 
was  danger  to  the  cordon  as  well  as  to  the  weapon. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  General  Hooker  had  devised 
to  bring  back  that  success  of  the  Federal  arms  in  the  spinf!  • 
of  1863  which  had  attended  them  in  the  early  spring  of 
1862.    At  this  latter  period  a  heavy  cloud  rested  upontto 
Confederate  cause.    Donaldson  and  Koanoke  Island,  Foit 
Macon,  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  had  then  fallen;  it 
Elkhorn,  Kernstown,  Xewbem,  and  other  places,  the  Fed- 
eral forces  had  achieved  important  successes.     These  hi 
been  followed,  however,  by  the  Southern  victories  on  the 
Chickaliominy,  at  Manassas,  and  at  Fredericksburg.    Hear 
this  last-named  spot  now,  where  the  year  had  wound  up 
with  so  mortifying  a  Federal  failure.  General  Hooker  hoped 
to  reverse  events,  and  recover  the  Federal  glories  of  the 
preceding  spring. 

Operations  began  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March, 
when  General  Averill,  with  about  three  thousand  cavalry, 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford,  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Eapidan,  and  made  a  determined  attack  upon 
nearly  eight  hundred  horsemen  there,  under  General  Fitz 
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Ijee,  with  the  view  of  passing  through  Culpepper,  crossing 
the  ISapidan^  and  cutting  Lee's  communications  in  the  di- 
rection of  Gordonsville.  The  obstinate  stand  of  General 
Fitz  Lee's  small  force,  however,  defeated  this  object,  and 
Greneral  Averill  was  forced  to  retreat  beyond  the  Rappa- 
hannock again  with  considerable  loss,  and  abandon  his  ex- 
pedition. In  this  engagement  fell  Major  John  Pelham, 
who  had  been  styled  in  Lee's  first  report  of  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  "the  gallant  Pelham,"  and  whose  brave 
stand  on  the  Port  Koyal  road  had  drawn  from  Lee  the  ex- 
clamation, "It  is  glorious  to  see  such  courage  in  one  so 
young  t "  Pelham  was,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  an  artillerist 
of  the  first  order  of  excellence,  and  his  loss  was  a  serious 
one,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  rank. 

After  this  action  every  thing  remained  quiet  until  tow- 
ard the  end  of  April — General  Lee  continuing  to  hold  the 
same  position  with  his  right  at  Fredericksburg,  his  left  at 
the  fords  near  Chancellorsvillc,  and  his  cavalry,  under 
Stuart,  guarding  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  in  Cul- 
pepper. On  the  27th  of  April,  General  Hooker  began  his 
forward  movement,  by  advancing  three  corps  of  his  army 
— the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth — to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  near  Kelly's  Ford ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  this  force 
was  joined  by  three  additional  corps — the  First,  Third,  and 
Sixth — and  the  whole,  on  Wednesday  (the  29th),  crossed 
the  river  without  difiieulty.  That  this  movement  was  a 
surprise  to  Lee,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons,  is  a 
mistake.  Stuart  was  an  extremely  vigilant  picket-oflScer, 
and  both  he  and  General  Lee  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
accomplished  scouts  to  watch  any  movements  in  the  Federal 

camps.     As  soon  as  these  movements — which,  in  a  large 
16 
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army,  cannot  be  concealed — took  place,  infonnitk&fa 
always  promptly  brought,  and  it  was  not  poHBUe  Ai 
General  Hooker  could  move  three  large  army  corps  towfii 
the  Rappahannock,  as  he  did  on  April  ^th,  without  ed} 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  adverBary  of  so  importttki 
circomstance. 

As  the  Federal  infantry  thns  advanced,  the  laige  eanby 
force  began  also  to  move  through  Culpepper  towiflfti 
Central  Railroad  in  Lee's  rear.  This  column  was  oommiBl' 
ed  by  General  Stoneman,  formerly  a  subordinate  (Sat 
in  Lee's  old  cavalry  regiment  in  the  United  States  Amy; 
and,  as  General  Stoneman's  operations  were  entirely  sepnili 
from  those  of  the  infantry,  and  not  of  much  importanoe^ire 
shall  here  dismiss  them  in  a  few  words.  He  proceeded  n^ 
idly  across  Culpepper,  harassed  in  his  march  by  a  smiD 
body  of  horse,  under  General  William  H.  F.  Lee;  readifid 
the  Central  Railroad  at  Trevillian's,  below  Gordonsville^aad 
tore  up  a  portion  of  it ;  passed  on  to  James  River,  ravaging 
the  country,  and  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  Coluinbii 
Aqueduct,  but  did  not  succeed  in  so  doing ;  when,  hearing 
probably  of  the  unforeseen  result  at  Chancellorsville,  he  hist' 
encd  back  to  the  Rapidan,  pursued  and  harassed  as  in  hfi 
advance,  and,  crossing,  regained  the  Federal  lines  beycmd 
the  Rappahannock. 

To  return  to  the  movements  of  the  main  Federal  forec, 
imder  the  personal  command  of  General  Hooker.    This  id* 
vanced  rapidly  across  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers,  with 
no  obstruction  but  that  offered  by  the  cavalry  under  Staait, 
and  on  Thursday,  April  30th,  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  at 
Germanna  and  Ely's  Fords,  and  was  steadily  concentrating 
around  Chancellorsville.     At  the  same  time  the  Second 
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Corps,  under  Greneral  Conch,  was  preparing  to  cross  at 
United  States  Ford,  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  General  Sedg- 
wick, commanding  the  detached  force  at  Fredericksburg, 
having  crossed  and  threatened  Lee,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
now  began  passing  back  to  the  northern  bank  again,  in 
order  to  march  up  and  join  the  main  body.  Thus  all  things 
seemed  in  train  to  succeed  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  army. 
Gteneral  Hooker  was  over  with  about  one  hundred  thousand 
men — ^twenty  thousand  additional  troops  would  soon  join 
him.  Lee's  army  seemed  scattered,  and  not  "  in  hand  "  to 
oppose  him ;  and  there  was  some  ground  for  the  ebullition 
of  joy  attributed  to  General  Hooker,  as  he  saw  his  great 
force  massing  steadily  in  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville. 
To  those  around  him  he  exclaimed:  "The  rebel  army  is 
now  the  legitimate  property  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
They  may  as  well  pack  up  their  haversacks  and  make  for 
Eichmond,  and  I  shall  be  after  them  1 " 

In  a  congratulatory  order  to  his  troops,  he  declared  that 
they  occupied  now  a  position  so  strong  that  "  the  enemy 
must  either  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  beliind  his  de- 
fences and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain 
destruction  awaits  him." 

Such  were  the  joyful  anticipations  of  General  Hooker, 
who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  campaign  as  virtually  ended 
by  the  successful  passage  of  the  river.  His  expressions  and 
his  general  order  would  seem  to  indicate  an  irrepressible  joy, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  skilful  soldiers  under  him  shared  this 
somewhat  juvenile  enthusiasm.  The  gray  cavalier  at  Fred- 
ericksburg was  not  reported  to  be  retiring,  as  was  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Southern  troops  seemed  to  be  moving 
forward  with  the  design  of  accepting  battle. 
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Lee  had  determined  promptly  upon  that  coune  u  wt 
as  Stuart  sent  him  information  of  the  enemy's  moTeoienbL 
Chancellorsville  was  at  once  seen  to  be  the  point  for  vM 
General  Hooker  was  aiming,  and  Lee's  dispositions  wen 
made  for  confronting  him  there  and  fighting  a  pitched  bafc* 
tie.  The  brigades  of  Posey  and  Mahone,  of  AnderBon^sIK- 
vision,  had  been  in  front  of  Banks's  and  Ely's  Forde,  and 
this  force  of  about  eight  thousand  men  was  promptly  ordered 
to  fall  back  on  Chancellorsville.  At  the  same  time  Wright'i 
brigade  was  sent  up  to  reiinforce  this  column ;  but  the  ene- 
my continuing  to  advance  in  great  force,  General  AndenoOs 
commanding  the  whole,  fell  back  from  Chancellorsville  to 
Tabernacle  Church,  on  the  road  to  Fredericksburg,  whcrB 
he  was  joined  on  the  next  day  by  Jackson,  whom  Lee  hid 
sent  forward  to  his  assistance. 

The  ruse  at  Fredericksburg  had  not  long  decdved  the 
Confederate  commander.  General  Sedgwick,  with  three 
corps,  in  all  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  had  crossed 
just  below  Fredericksburg  on  the  29th,  and  Lee  had  prompt- 
ly directed  General  Jackson  to  oppose  him  there.  Line  of 
battle  was  accordingly  formed  in  the  enemy's  front  beyond 
Hamilton's  Crossing ;  but  as,  neither  on  that  day  nor  the 
next,  any  further  advance  was  made  by  General  Sedgwick, 
the  whole  movement  was  seen  to  be  a  feint  to  cover  the  real 
operations  above.  Lee  accordingly  turned  his  attention  in 
the  direction  of  Chancellorsville.  Jackson,  as  we  have  re- 
lated, was  sent  up  to  reenforce  General  Anderson,  and  Lee 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  with  the  exception  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  under  General  Early,  whom  he 
left  to  defend  the  crossing  at  Fredericksburg. 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  opposing  forces  on  the 
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ist  day  of  May.  Each  commander  had  displayed  excellent 
generalBhip  in  the  preliminary  movements  preceding  the 
actual  fighting.  At  last,  however,  the  opposing  lines  were 
fiudng  each  other,  and  the  real  struggle  was  abont  to  begin. 


II. 

THE    WILDEBNESS. 

The  "  Wilderness,"  as  the  region  around  Chancellors- 
ville  is  called,  is  so  strange  a  country,  and  the  character  of 
the  ground  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  result  of 
the  great  battle  fought  there,  that  a  brief  description  of  the 
locality  will  be  here  presented. 

The  region  is  a  nearly  unbroken  expanse  of  dense  thicket 
pierced  only  by  narrow  and  winding  roads,  over  which  the 
traveller  rides,  mile  after  mile,  without  seeing  a  single  hu- 
man habitation.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  whole  bar- 
ren and  melancholy  tract  had  been  given  up  to  the  owl, 
the  whippoorwill,  and  the  moccasin,  its  original  tenants. 
The  plaintive  cries  of  the  night-birds  alone  break  the  gloomy 
sQence  of  the  desolate  region,  and  the  shadowy  thicket 
stretching  in  every  direction  produces  a  depressing  eflTect 
upon  the  feelings.  Chancellorsville  is  in  the  centre  of  this 
singular  territory,  on  the  main  road,  or  rather  roads,  running 
from  Orange  Court-IIouse  to  Fredericksburg,  from  which  lat- 
ter place  it  is  distant  about  ten  miles.  In  spite  of  its  impos- 
ing name,  Chancellorsville  was  simply  a  large  country-house, 
originally  inhabited  by  a  private  family,  but  afterward  used 
as  a  roadside  inn.  A  little  to  the  westward  the  "  Old  Turn- 
pike "  and  Orange  Plank-road  unite  as  they  approach  the 
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spot,  where  they  again  divide,  to  unite  a  second  timet&v 
miles  to  the  east,  where  they  form  the  main  highn}  te 
Fredericksbnrg.    From  the  north  come  in  roads  from  Umtol 
States  and  Ely's  Fords ;  Glermanna  Ford  is  northwest;  fan 
the  south  runs  the  ^^  Brock  Eoad  "  in  the  direction  of  Aft 
Bapidan,  passing  a  mile  or  two  west  of  the  place. 

The  whole  country,  the  roads,  the  chance  houfles,  ihft 
silence,  the  unending  thicket,  in  this  dreary  wildemeu,  pro- 
duce a  sombre  effect.     A  writer,  familiar  with  it,  eaji: 
^^  There  all  is  wild,  desolate,  and  lugubrious.    Thicket,  un- 
dergrowth, and  jungle,  stretch  for  miles,  im{>enetrable  and 
untouched.    Narrow  roads  wind  on  forever  between  mdsBr 
choly  masses  of  stunted  and  gnarled  oak.    Little  sunli^ 
shines  there.    The  face  of  Nature  is  dreary  and  sad.    It  me 
so  before  the  battle ;  it  is  not  more  cheerful  to-day,  vben, 
as  you  ride  along,  you  see  fragments  of  shell,  rotting  hu^ 
sacks,  rusty  gun-barrels,  bleached  bones,  and  grinning  skulk 
.  .  .  Into  this  jungle,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  (Jenenl 
Hooker  penetrated.    It  was  the  wolf  in  his  den,  ready  to 
tear  any  one  who  approached.    A  battle  there  seemed  im- 
possible.   Neither  side  could  see  its  antagonist.    Artillery 
could  not  move ;  cavalry  could  not  operate ;  the  very  infiui- 
try  had  to  flatten  their  bodies  to  glide  between  the  stnnted 
trees.     That  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  should  have  chosen  that  spot  to  fight  forty  thousand, 
and  not  only  chosen  it,  but  made  it  a  hundred  times  mors 
impenetrable  by  felling  trees,  erecting  breastworks,  dispoBr 
ing  artillery  en  masse  to  sweep  every  road  and  bridle-patk 
which  led  to  Chancellorsville — this  fact  seemed  incredible." 

It  was  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander to  permit  himself  to  be  cooped  up  in  this  difficult 
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and  embarrassing  region,  where  it  was  impossible  to  ma- 
ncBuvre  his  large  army.  The  selection  of  the  Wilderness 
around  ChancellorsTille,  as  the  ground  of  battle,  was  dic- 
tated by  Lee.  General  Hooker,  it  seems,  endeavored  to 
avoid  being  thus  shut  up  in  the  thicket,  and  hampered  in 
his  movements.  Finding  that  the  Confederate  force,  retir- 
ing firom  in  front  of  Ely's  and  United  States  Fords,  had,  on 
reaching  Chancellorsville,  continued  to  fall  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  Fredericksburg,  he  followed  them  steadily,  passed 
through  the  Wilderness,  and,  emerging  into  the  open  coun- 
try beyond,  rapidly  began  forming  line  of  battle  on  ground 
highly  favorable  to  the  manoeuvring  of  his  large  force  in 
action.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  indicate  the  importance 
of  this  movement,  and  the  great  advantages  secured  by  it. 
The  left  of  General  Hooker's  line,  nearest  the  river,  was  at 
least  five  miles  in  advance  of  Chancellorsville,  and  com- 
manded Banks's  Ford,  thereby  shortening  fully  one-half  the 
distance  of  General  Sedgwick's  march  from  Fredericksburg, 
by  enabling  him  to  use  the  ford  in  question  as  a  place  of 
crossing  to  the  south  bank,  and  uniting  his  column  with  the 
main  body.  The  centre  and  right  of  the  Federal  army  had 
in  like  manner  emerged  from  the  thickets  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  occupied  cleared  ground,  suflSciently  elevated  to  afford 
them  great  advantages. 

This  was  in  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  of  May,  when  there 
was  no  force  in  General  Hooker's  front,  except  the  eight 
thousand  men  of  Anderson  at  Tabernacle  Church.  Jackson 
had  marched  at  midnight  from  the  Massaponnax  Hills,  with 
a  general  order  from  Lee  to  "  attack  and  repulse  the  ene- 
my," but  had  not  yet  arrived.  There  was  thus  no  serious 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Federal  commander,  who  had  it 
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in  his  power,  it  would  seem,  to  mass  his  entire  army  o&  Ae 
commanding  ground  which  his  yangoard  already  ooeopei 
Lee  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  position,  and,liidltt 
not  been  delayed  bj  the  feint  of  General  Sedgwick,  vQfdd 
himself  have  seized  nj^on  it.    As  it  was,  General  Hooka 
seemed  to  have  won  the  prize  in  the  race,  and  Lee  vodd, 
apparently,  be  forced  to  assail  him  on  his  strong  ground,  or 
retire  in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  had,  however,  been  sonpid 
that  Lee's  dispositions  seem  to  have  been  made  before  thej 
were  fully  developed  and  accurately  known  to  him.  Hb 
had  sent  forward  Jackson,  and  now  proceeded  to  follow  in 
person,  leaving  only  a  force  of  about  six  thousand  men,  nn- 
der  Early,  to  defend  the  crossing  at  Fredericksburg.  The 
promptness  of  these  movements  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander is  noticed  by  Northern  writers.  "  Lee,  with  in- 
stant perception  of  the  situation,"  says  an  able  historian, 
^  now  seized  the  masses  of  his  force,  and,  with  the  grasp  of 
a  Titan,  swung  them  into  position,  as  a  giant  might  fling 
a  mighty  stone  from  a  sling."  * 

Such  were  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  armies  onihc 
1st  of  May :  General  Hooker's  forces  well  in  advance  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  rapidly  forming  line  of  battle  on » 
ridge  in  open  country ;  General  Lee's,  stretching  along  tho 
whole  distance,  from  Fredericksburg  to  Tabernacle  Chnrch, 
and  certainly  not  in  any  condition  to  deliver  or  accept  bit- 
tle.  The  Federal  commander  seemed,  to  have  clearly  out- 
generalled  his  adversary,  and,  humanly  speaking,  the  move- 

•  Mr.  Swinton,  in  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Whether  the 
force  under  Lee  could  be  justly  described  as  "  mighty,'*  however,  the  retdet 
will  form  his  own  opinion. 
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ments  of  the  two  armies,  up  to  this  time,  seemed  to  point  to 
a  decisive  Federal  success. 

Gteneral  Hooker's  own  act  reversed  all  this  brilliant 
promise.  At  the  very  moment  when  his  army  was  steadily 
concentrating  on  the  favorable  ground  in  advance  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  the  Federal  commander,  for  some  reason  which 
has  never  been  divulged,  sent  a  peremptory  order  that  the 
entire  force  should  fall  back  into  the  Wilderness.  This 
order,  reversing  every  thing,  is  said  to  have  been  received 
"  with  mingled  amazement  and  incredulity  "  by  his  officers, 
two  of  whom  sent  him  word  that,  from  the  great  advantages 
of  the  position,  it  should  be  "  held  at  all  hazards."  General 
Hooker's  reply  was,  "  Return  at  once."  The  army  accord- 
ingly fell  back  to  Chancellorsville. 

This  movement  undoubtedly  lost  General  Hooker  all  the 
advantages  which  up  to  that  moment  he  had  secured.  What 
his  motive  for  the  order  in  question  was,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  present  writer  to  understand,  unless  the  approach  of 
Lee  powerfully  affected  his  imagination,  and  he  supposed 
the  thicket  around  Chancellorsville  to  be  the  best  ground 
to  receive  that  assault  which  the  bold  advance  of  his  oppo- 
nent appeared  to  foretell.  Whatever  his  motive,  General 
Hooker  withdrew  his  lines  from  the  open  country,  fell  back 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville,  and  began  to  erect  elabo- 
rate defences,  behind  which  to  receive  Lee's  attack. 

In  this  backward  movement  he  was  followed  and  har- 
assed by  the  forces  of  Jackson,  the  command  of  Anderson 
being  in  front.  Jackson's  maxim  was  to  always  press  an 
enemy  when  he  was  retiring ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Federal 
forces  begun  to  move,  than  he  made  a  prompt  attack.  He 
continued  to  follow  them  up  toward  Chancellorsville  until 
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nightfall,  when  the  fighting  ceased,  the  Confedente  ad- 
vance having  been  pushed  to  Akich's  house,  wifluEibort 
two  miles  of  ChanceUorsville.  Here  the  ont^r  line  o(.A0 
Federal  works  was  found,  and  Jackson  paused.  EdVM 
unwilling  at  so  late  an  hour  to  attempt  an  assault  upon  tiben 
with  liis  small  force,  and,  directing  fhrther  movements  to 
cease,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  conmiander-in-chielt 

Lee  arrived,  and  a  consultation  was  held.  The  qofistkn 
now  was,  the  best  manner,  with  a  force  of  about  thirtj-fiTe 
thousand,  to  drive  the  Federal  army,  of  about  one  hundnd 
thousand,  beyond  the  Eappahannock. 


m. 

LEE»S     DETEBMINATION. 

On  this  night,  of  the  1st  of  May,  the  situation  of  afikirs 
was  strange  indeed. 

General  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Bappahannock  with  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  and  had, 
without  obstruction,  secured  a  position  so  strong,  he  dedaied, 
that  Lee  must  either  "  ingloriously  fly,"  or  fight  a  battle  in 
which  "certain  destruction  awaited  him."     So  absolutely 
convinced,  indeed,  was  tlie  Federal  commander,  of  the  re- 
sult of  tlie  coming  encounter,  that  ho  had  jubilantly  de- 
scribed the  Southern  army  as  "  the  legitimate  property  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  which,  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  Confederates,  would  "  be  after  them."    There 
seemed  just  grounds  for  this  declaration,  whatever  question 
may  have  arisen  of  the  good  taste  displayed  by  General 
Hooker  in  making  it.     The  force  opposed  to  him  was  in  all 
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about  fortj-fieven  thousand  men,  but,  as  cavalry  take  small 
part  in  pitclied  battles,  Lee's  fighting  force  was  only  about 
forty  thousand.  To  drive  back  forty  thousand  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  would  not  apparently  prove 
difficult,  and  it  was  no  doubt  tliis  conviction  which  had  oc- 
casioned the  joyous  exclamation  of  General  Hooker. 

But  his  own  act,  and  the  nerve  of  his  adversary,  had  de- 
feated every  thing.  Instead  of  retreating  with  his  small 
force  upon  Eichmond,  Lee  had  advanced  to  accept  or  de- 
liver battle.  This  bold  movement,  which  General  Hooker 
does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated,  paralyzed  his  energies. 
.He  had  not  only  crossed  the  two  rivers  without  loss,  but  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position,  where  he  could  manoeuvre  his 
army  perfectly,  when,  in  consequence  of  Lee's  approach 
with  the  evident  intent  of  fighting,  he  had  ceased  to  ad- 
vance, hesitated,  and  ended  by  retiring.  This  is  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  events  up  to  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May.  Gen- 
eral Hooker  had  advanced  boldly ;  ho  was  now  falling  back. 
He  had  foretold  that  his  adversary  would  "  ingloriously  fly ;  '* 
and  that  adversary  was  pressing  him  closely.  The  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  he  had  declared,  would  soon  be  " after"  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of 
things  at  the  moment,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
seemed  "  after  "  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  We  use  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  own  phrases — they  are  expressive,  if  not  dig- 
nified. They  are  indeed  suited  to  the  subject,  which  con- 
tains no  little  of  the  grotesque.  That  anticipations  and  ex- 
pressions so  confident  should  Jiave  been  met  with  a  "  com- 
mentary of  events  "  so  damaging,  was  sufficient,  had  the 
occasion  not  been  so  tragic,  to  cause  laugliter  in  the  gravest 
of  human  beings. 
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Lee'B  intent  was  now  unmistakable.  Instead  of  Uling 
back  from  the  Kappaliannock  to  some  line  of  defence  neuer 
Bichmond,  where  the  force  nnder  Longstreet,  at  BnSolky 
might  have  rejoined  him,  with  other  reenforcementB,liebii 
plainly  resolved,  with  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  of  Uft 
command,  to  meet  General  Hooker  in  open  battle,  andleiTB 
the  event  to  Providence.  A  design  so  bold  would  seem  ifP 
indicate  in  Lee  a  quality  which  at  that  time  he  was  not 
thought  to  possess — ^the  willingness  to  risk  decisive  debit 
by  military  movements  depending  for  their  success  opoit 
good  fortune  alone.  Such  seemed  now  the  only  deui  of 
inachind  that  could  extricate  the  Southern  army  from  dis- 
aster ;  and  a  crushing  defeat  at  that  time  would  have  bid 
terrible  results.  There  was  no  other  force,  save  the  Bmil 
body  under  Longstreet  and  a  few  local  troops,  to  protect 
Bichmond.  Had  Lee  been  disabled  and  afterward  pittBed 
by  General  Hooker,  it  is  impossible  to  see  that  any  tlung 
but  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  capital  could  have  been  the 
result. 

From  these  speculations  and  comments  we  pass  to  the 
narrative  of  actual  events.     General  Hooker  had  abandoned 
the  strong  position  in  advance  of  Chancellorsville,  and  re- 
tired to  the  fastnesses  around  that  place,  to  receive  the 
Southern  attack.     His  further  proceedings  indicated  that  he 
anticipated  an  assault  from  Lee.    The  Federal  troops  had 
no  sooner  regained  the  thicket  from  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  morning,  than  they  were  ordered  to  erect  elab- 
orate works  for  the  protection  of  infantry  and  artillery. 
This  was  promptly  begun,  and  by  the  next  morning  heavy 
defences  had  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.     Trees  had  been 
felled,  and  the  trunks  interwoven  so  as  to  present  a  fonni- 
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dable  obstacle  to  the  Southern  attack.  In  front  of  these 
works  the  forest  had  been  levelled,  and  the  fallen  trunks 
were  left  lying  where  they  fell,  forming  thus  an  dbatis  suffi- 
cient to  seriously  delay  an  assaulting  force,  which  would 
thus  be,  at  every  step  of  the  necessarily  slow  advance,  under 
fire.  On  the  roads  piercing  the  thicket  in  the  direction 
of  the  Confederates,  cannon  were  posted,  to  rake  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Federal  position.  Having  thus  made  his 
preparations  to  receive  Lee's  attack,  General  Hooker  awaited 
that  attack,  no  doubt  confident  of  his  ability  to  repulse  it. 

His  line  resembled  in  some  degree  the  two  sides  of  an 
oblong  square — the  longer  side  extending  east  and  west  in 
front,  that  is  to  say,  south  of  Chancellors ville,  and  the  shorter 
side  north  and  south  nearly,  east  of  the  place.  His  right, 
in  the  direction  of  Wilderness  Tavern,  was  comparatively 
undefended,  as  it  was  not  expected  that  Lee  would  venture 
upon  a  movement  against  that  remote  point.  This  line,  it 
would  appear,  was  formed  with  a  view  to  the  possible  neces- 
sity of  falling  back  toward  tlie  Kappahannock.  A  com- 
mander determined  to  risk  every  thing  would,  it  seems,  have 
fronted  Lee  boldly,  with  a  line  running  north  and  south, 
east  of  Chancellorsville.  General  Hooker's  main  front  was 
nearly  east  and  west,  whatever  may  have  been  his  object  in 
so  establishing  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May,  as  we  have  said,  Lee 
and  Jackson  held  a  consultation  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
od of  attacking  the  Federal  forces  on  the  next  day.  All 
the  information  which  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  of  the 
Federal  positions  east  and  south  of  Chancellorsville,  indi- 
cated that  the  defences  in  both  these  quarters  were  such  as 
to  render  an  assault  injudicious.     Jackson  had  found  his  ad- 
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yance  obstracted  by  strong  works  near  Alrich's  honse,  on 
the  road  mnning  eastward  from  the  enemy's  camps ;  and 
Gejieral  Stuart  and  General  Wright,  who  had  moved  to  the 
left,  and  advanced  npon  the  enemy's  front  near  the  point 
called  ^^  The  Furnace,"  had  discovered  the  existence  of  pow- 
erful defences  in  that  quarter  also.  They  had  been  met  by 
a  fierce  and  sudden  artiUery-fire  from  Federal  epaulements ; 
and  here,  as  to  the  east  of  ChanceUorsyille,  the  enemy  had 
evidently  fortified  their  position. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  more  favorable  opening  for  an  attack. 
There  remained  but  one  other — Greneral  Hooker's  right, 
west  of  Chancellorsville ;  but  to  divide  the  army,  as  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  attack  in  that  quarter,  seemed  an 
undertaking  too  hazardous  to  be  thought  of.  To  execute 
such  a  plan  of  assault  with  any  thing  like  a  hope  of  success, 
General  Lee  would  be  compelled  to  detach  considerably 
more  than  half  of  his  entire  force.  This  would  leave  in 
General  Hooker's  front  a  body  of  troops  too  inconsiderable 
to  make  any  resistance  if  he  advanced  his  lines,  and  thus 
the  movement  promised  to  result  in  the  certain  destruction 
of  one  portion  of  the  army,  to  be  followed  by  a  triumphant 
march  of  the  Federal  forces  upon  Eichmond.  In  the  coun- 
cil of  war  between  Lee  and  Jackson,  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
pf  May,  these  considerations  were  duly  weighed,  and  th^ 
whole  situation  discussed.  In  the  end,  the  hazardous  move- 
ment against  General  Hooker's  right,  beyond  Chancellors- 
ville, was  determined  upon.  This  was  first  suggested,  it  is 
said,  by  Jackson — others  have  attributed  the  suggestion  to 
Lee.  The  point  is  not  material.  The  plan  was  adopted, 
and  Lee  determined  to  detach  a  column  of  about  twenty- 
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one  thonsand  men,  under  JackBon,  to  make  the  attabk  on 
the  next  day.  Hia  plan  was  to  await  the  airiyal  of  Jackson 
at  the  point  selected  for  attack,  meanwhile  engaging,  the 
enemy's  attention  by  demonstrations  in  their  front  When 
Jackson's  guns  gave  the  signal  that  he  was  engaged,  the 
force  in  front  of  the  enemy  was  to  advance  and  participate 
in  the  assanlt ;  and  thns,  stmck  in  front  and  flank  at  once, 
■General  Hooker,  it  was  hoped,  wonld  be  defeated  and  driven 
back  across  the  Bappahannock. 

There  was  another  possible  result,  the  defeat  of  Lee  and 
Jackson  by  Oeneral  Hooker.  But  the  desperate  character 
of  the  sitnation  rendered  it  necessary  to  disregard  this  risk. 

By  midnight  this  plan  had  been  determined  upon,  and 
at  dawn  Jackson  began  to  move. 


IV. 

JACKSON'S  ATTACK  AND  FALL. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  May,  General  Lee  was  early 
in  the  saddle,  and  rode  to  the  front,  where  he  remained  in 
personal  command  of  the  force  facing  the  enemy's  main 
line  of  battle  throughout  the  day. 

This  force  consiste^l  of  the  divisions  of  Anderson  and 
McLaws,  and  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men.  That 
lefb  at  Fredericksburg,  as  we  have  said,  under  General 
Early,  numbered  six  thousand  men;  and  the  twenty-one 
thousand  which  Jackson  had  taken  with  him,  to  strike  at  the 
enemy's  right,  made  up  the  full  body  of  troops  under  Lee, 
that  is  to  say,  a  little  over  forty  thousand,  artillerymen  in- 
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eluded.  The  cavaliy,  numbering  four  or  five  thousand,  were, 
like  the  absent  Federal  cavaby,  not  actually  engaged* 

Jn  accordance  with  the  plan  agreed  upon  between  Lee 
and  Jackson,  the  force  left  in  the  enemy's  front  proceeded 
to  engage  their  attention,  and  desultory  fighting  continued 
throughout  the  day.  General  Lee  meanwhile  awaited  the 
sound  of  Jackson's  guns  west  of  Chancellorsville,  and  must 
have  experienced  great  anxiety  at  this  trying  moment,  al- 
though, with  his  accustomed  self-control,  he  displayed  little 
or  none.  We  shall  now  leave  this  comparatively  interesting 
portion  of  the  field,  and  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  movements  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  about  to  strike 
his  last  great  blow,  and  lose  his  own  life  in  the  moment  of 
victory. 

Jackson  set  out  at  early  dawn«  having  under  him  three 
divisions,  commanded  by  Bhodes  and  Trimble,  in  all  about 
twenty-one  thousand  men,  and  directed  his  march  over  the 
Old  Mine  road  toward  "  The  Furnace,"  about  a  mile  or  so 
from  and  in  front  of  the  enemy's  main  line.  Stuart  moved 
with  his  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  column,  with  the  view 
of  masking  it  from  observation ;  and  it  reached  and  passed 
"  The  Furnace,"  where  a  regiment  with  artillery  was  left  to 
guard  the  road  leading  thence  to  Chancellorsville,  and  repel 
any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  the  rear  of  the  col- 
umn. Just  as  the  rear-guard  passed  on,  the  anticipated  at- 
tack took  place,  and  the  regiment  thus  left,  the  Twenty-third 
Georgia,  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  the  whole  force  cap- 
tured. The  Confederate  artillery,  however,  opened  promptly 
upon  the  assailing  force,  drove  it  back  toward  Chancellors- 
ville, and  Jackson  proceeded  on  his  march  without  further  in- 
terruption.   He  had  thus  been  seen,  but  it  seems  that  the 
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-whole  movement  was  r^arded  by  General  Hooker  as  a  re- 
treat of  the  Confederates  southward,  a  bend  in  the  road  at 
this  point  toward  the  south  leading  to  that  supposition. 

"  We  know  the  enemy  is  flying,"  General  Hooker  wrote, 
on  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  to  General  Sedgwick,  "  trying 
to  save  his  trains;  two  of  Sickles's  divisions  are  among 
them." 

Soon  after  leaving  "  The  Furnace,"  however,  Jackson, 
following  the  same  wood-road,  turned  westward,  and,  march- 
ing rapidly  between  the  walls  of  thicket,  struck  into  the 
Brock  road,  which  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  northwest  tow- 
ard G^rmanna  and  Ely's  Fords.  This  would  enable  him  to 
reach,  without  discovery,  the  Orange  Plank-road,  or  Old 
Turnpike,  west  of  Chancellors ville,.  as  the  woods  through 
which  the  narrow  highway  ran  completely  barred  him  firom 
observation.  Unless  Federal  spies  were  lurking  in  the  cov- 
ert, or  their  scouting-parties  of  cavalry  came  in  sight  of  the 
column,  it  would  move  as  secure  from  discovery  as  though 
it  were  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  enemy ;  and  against 
the  latter  danger  of  cavalry-scouts,  Stuart's  presence  with 
his  horsemen  provided.  The  movement  was  thus  made 
without  alarming  the  enemy,  and  the  head  of  Jackson's  col- 
umn reached  the  Orange  Plank-road,  near  which  point  Gen- 
eral Fitz  Lee  invited  Jackson  to  ride  up  to  a  slight  elevation, 
from  which  the  defences  of  the  enemy  were  visible.  Jack- 
son did  so,  and  a  glance  showed  him  that  he  was  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently upon  the  enemy's  flank.  He  accordingly  turned  to 
an  aide  and  said,  pointing  to  the  Orange  Plank-road :  "  Tell 
my  column  to  cross  that  road." 

The  column  did  so,  continuing  to  advance  toward  the 

Eapidan  until  it  reached  the  Old  Turnpike  running  from 
17 
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the  "  Old  Wfldemess  Tavern  "  toward  Ohancellorsville.  At 
this  pointy  Jackson  found  himself  full  on  the  right  flank  of 
General  Hooker,  and,  halting  his  troops,  proceeded  promptly 
to  form  line  of  battle  for  the  attack.  It  was  now  past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  declining  sun  warned  the  Confed- 
erates to  lose  no  time.  The  character  of  the  groxmd  was, 
however,  such  as  to  dismay  any  but  the  most  resolute,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  execute  the  intended  movement  with 
any  thing  like  rapidity  in  such  a  jungle.  On  both  aides  of 
the  Old  Turnpike  rose  a  wall  of  thicket,  through  which  it 
was  impossible  to  move  a  regular  line  of  battle.  All  the 
rules  of  war  must  be  reversed  in  face  of  this  obstacle,  and 
the  assault  on  General  Hooker's  works  seemed  destined  to 
be  made  in  column  of  infantry  companies,  and  with  the 
artillery  moving  in  column  of  pieces. 

Despite  these  serious  obstacles,  Jackson  hastened  to  form 
such  order  of  battle  as  was  possible,  and  with  Ehodes's  divis- 
ion in  front,  followed  by  Calston  (Trimble)  and  Hill,  ad- 
vanced steadily  down  the  Old  Turnpike,  toward  Ohancel- 
lorsville. He  had  determined,  not  only  to  strike  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  but  to  execute,  if  possible,  a  still  more  important 
movement.  This  was,  to  extend  his  lines  steadily  to  the  left, 
swing  round  his  left  wing,  and  so  interpose  himself  between 
General  Hooker  and  the  Eapidan.  This  design  of  unsur- 
passed boldness  continued  to  bum  in  Jackson's  brain  until 
he  fell,  and  almost  his  last  words  were  an  allusion  to  it. 

The  Federal  line  of  works,  which  the  Confederates  thus 
advanced  to  assault,  extended  across  the  Old  Turnpike  near 
the  bouse  of  Melzi  Chancellor,  and  behind  was  a  second 
line,  which  was  covered  by  the  Federal  artillery  in  the  earth- 
works near  Ohancellorsville.    The  Eleventh  Corps,  under 
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Gleneral  Howard,  waa  that  destined  to  receiye  Jackson's  as- 
aault.  This  was  made  at  a  few  minutes  past  fiye  in  the  eyen- 
ing,  and  preyed  decisiye.  The  Federal  troops  were  snr- 
prised  at  their  sappers,  and  were  wholly  unprepared.  They 
had  scarcely  time  to  run  to  their  muskets,  which  were 
stacked*  near  at  hand,  when  Rhodes  burst  upon  them, 
stormed  their  works,  oyer  which  the  troops  marched  almost 
imresisted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  corps  holding 
the  Federal  right  was  in  hopeless  disorder.  Khodes  pressed 
on,  followed  by  the  diyision  in  his  rear,  and  the  affair  be- 
came rather  a  hunt  than  a  battle.  The  Confederates  pur- 
sued with  yells,  killing  or  capturing  all  with  whom  they 
could  come  up ;  the  Federal  artillery  rushed  off  at  a  gallop, 
striking  against  tree-trunks  and  oyertuming,  and  the  army 
of  General  Hooker  seemed  about  to  be  hopelessly  routed. 
This  is  the  account  giyen  by  Northern  writers,  who  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  Jackson's  sudden  attack  as  indescribable. 
It  had  a  serious  effect,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  on  the 
morale  both  of  General  Hooker  and  his  army.  While  op- 
posing the  heavy  demonstrations  of  General  Lee's  forces  on 
their  left  and  in  front,  this  storm  had  burst  upon  them  from 
a  quarter  in  which  no  one  expected  it;  they  were  thus 
caught  between  two  fires,  and,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the 
small  number  of  the  Confederates,  must  have  regarded  the 
army  as  seriously  imperilled. 

Jackson  continued  to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  road  to 
Chancellorsville,  intent  now  upon  making  his  blow  decisive 
by  swinging  round  his  left  and  cutting  off  the  Federal  army 
from  the  Eappahannock.     It  was  impossible,  however,  to 

*  "  Their  anns  were  stacked,  and  the  men  were  away  from  them  and  scat- 
tered about  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their  suppers." — General  Booker, 
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execate  so  important  a  moyement  rmtil  his  troops  were  well 
in  handy  and  the  two  divisions  which  had  made  the  attack 
had  become  mixed  np  in  a  very  confused  manner.  They 
were  accordingly  directed  to  halt,  and  General  A.  P.  Hill, 
whose  division  had  not  been  engaged,  was  sent  for  and  or- 
dered to  advance  to  the  front,  thus  affording  the  disordered 
divisions  an  opportunity  to  reform  their  broken  lines. 

Soon  after  dispatching  this  order,  Jackson  rode  out  in 
front  of  his  line,  on  the  ChanceUorsville  road,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  in  person,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  position 
and  movements  of  the  enemy,  then  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  him.  It  was  now  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  The  fighting  had  temporarily  ceased,  and  the  moon, 
half-seen  through  misty  clouds,  lit  up  the  dreary  thickets, 
in  which  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  incessant  and  melan- 
choly cries  of  the  whippoorwills.  Jackson  had  ridden  for- 
ward about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his  line,  on  the 
turnpike,  accompanied  by  a  few  oflScers,  and  had  checked 
his  horse  to  listen  for  any  sound  coming  from  the  direction 
of  ChanceUorsville,  when  suddenly  a  volley  was  fired  by 
his  own  infantry  on  the  right  of  the  road,  apparently  direct- 
ed at  him  and  his  companions,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  a  Federal  reconnoitring-party.  Several  of  the 
party  fell  from  their  horses,  and,  wheeling  to  the  left,  Jack- 
son galloped  into  the  wood  to  escape  a  renewal  of  the  fire. 
The  result  was  melancholy.  He  passed  directly  in  front  of 
his  men,  who  had  been  warned  to  guard  against  an  attack 
of  cavalry.  In  their  excited  state,  so  near  the  enemy,  and 
surrounded  by  darkness,  Jackson  was  supposed  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral cavalryman.  The  men  accordingly  fired  upon  him,  at 
not  more  than  twenty  paces,  and  wounded  him  in  three 
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places — twice  in  tlie  left  arm,  and  once  in  the  right  hand. 
At  the  instant  when  he  was  stmck  he  was  holding  his  bri- 
dle with  his  left  hand,  and  had  his  right  hand  raised,  either 
to  protect  his  face  from  honghb,  or  in  the  strange  gesture 
habitual  to  him  in  battle.  As  the  bullets  passed  through 
his  arm  he  dropped  the  bridle  of  his  horse  from  his  left 
hand,  but  seized  it  again  with  the  bleeding  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  when  the  animal,  wheeling  suddenly,  darted 
toward  Chancellorsville.  In  doing  so  he  passed  beneath  the 
limb  of  a  pine-tree,  which  struck  the  wounded  man  in  the 
face,  tore  off  his  cap,  and  threw  him  back  on  his  horse, 
nearly  dismounting  him.  lie  succeeded,  however,  in  retain- 
ing his  seat,  and  regained  the  road,  where  he  was  received 
in  the  arms  of  Captain  Wilboum,  one  of  his  staff-officers, 
and  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

The  fire  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  all  was  again  still. 
Only  Captain  Wilboum  and  a  courier  were  with  Jackson, 
but  a  shadowy  figure  on  horseback  was  seen  in  the  edge  of 
the  wood  near,  silent  and  motionless.  When  Captain  Wil- 
boum called  to  this  person,  and  directed  him  to  ride  back 
and  see  what  troops  had  thus  fired  upon  them,  the  silent 
figure  disappeared,  and  did  not  return.  Who  this  could 
have  been  was  long  a  mystery,  but  it  appears,  from  a  recent 
statement  of  General  Revere,  of  the  Federal  army,  that  it 
was  himself.  He  had  advanced  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre, 
had  come  on  the  group  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and,  receiving 
the  order  above  mentioned,  had  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
reveal  his  real  character.  lie  accordingly  rode  into  the 
wood,  and  regained  his  own  lines. 

A  few  words  will  terminate  our  account  of  this  melan- 
choly event  in  the  history  of  the  war — ^the  fall  of  Jackson. 
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He  was  supported  to  the  rear  by  his  officers,  and  during 
this  painful  progress  gave  his  last  order.  General  Fender 
recognized  him,  and  stated  that  he  feared  he  could  not  hold 
his  position.  Jackson's  eye  flashed,  and  he  replied  with 
animation,  "You  must  hold  your  ground.  General  Pender  I 
You  must  hold  your  ground,  sir  1 " 

He  was  now  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  even  lean- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  his  officers.  He  was  accordingly 
placed  on  a  litter,  and  borne  toward  the  rear.  Before  the 
litter  had  gone  far  a  furious  artillery-fire  swept  the  road 
from  the  direction  of  Ohancellorsville,  and  the  bearers  low- 
ered it  to  the  earth  and  lay  down  beside  it.  The  fire  relax- 
ing, they  again  moved,  but  one  of  the  bearers  stumbled  over 
a  root  and  let  the  litter  fall.  Jackson  groaned,  and  as  the 
moonlight  fell  upon  his  face  it  was  seen  to  be  so  pale  that 
he  appeared  to  be  about  to  die.  When  asked  if  he  was 
much  hurt,  he  opened  his  eyes,  however,  and  said,  "No,  my 
friend,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

He  was  then  borne  to  the  rear,  placed  in  an  ambulance, 
and  carried  to  the  hospital  at  the  Old  Wilderness  Tavern, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  taken  to  Guinea's  station, 
where  he  died. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Lee's  great  lieutenant — ^the  man 
whom  he  spoke  of  as  his  "  right  arm  " — whose  death  struck 
a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people  from  which  thev 
never  recovered. 
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General  Lee  was  not  infonned  of  the  misfortnne  which 
had  befallen  his  great  lieutenant  nntil  toward  daybreak  on 
the  next  morning. 

This  fact  was  doubtless  attributable  to  the  difficult  char- 
acter  of  the  country ;  the  interposition  of  the  Federal  army 
between  the  two  Confederate  wings,  which  rendered  a  long 
detour  necessary  in  reaching  Lee ;  and  the  general  confusion 
and  dismay  attending  Jackson's  fall.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  condition  of 
Jackson's  corps  at  this  time.  The  troops  had  been  thrown 
into  what  seemed  inextricable  disorder,  in  consequence  of  the 
darkness  and  the  headlong  advance  of  the  Second  (Cals- 
ton's)  Division  upon  the  heels  of  Ehodes,  which  had  restilted 
in  a  complete  intermingling  of  the  two  commands ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse.  General  A.  P.  Hill,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, had  been  wounded  and  disabled,  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  with  Jackson,  by  the  artillery-fire  of  the  enemy. 
This  transferred  the  command,  of  military  right,  to  the 
brave  and  skilful  General  Ehodes,  the  ranking  officer  after 
Hill ;  but  Ehodes  was  only  a  brigadier-general,  and  had,  for 
that  reason,  never  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  whole 
corps,  who  knew  little  of  him,  and  was  not  aware  of  Jack- 
son's plans,  and  distrusted,  under  these  circumstances,  his 
ability  to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  so  vitally  important 
an  operation  as  that  intrusted  to  this  great  wing  of  the 
Southern  army.     Stuart,  who  had  gone  with  his  cavalry 
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toward  Ely's  Ford  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  Federal 
rear,  was  therefore  sent  for,  and  rode  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  command  was  formally  i^lin- 
quished  to  him  by  General  Ehodes.  Jackson  sent  Stuart 
word  from  Wilderness  Tavern  to  *^  act  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  do  what  he  thought  best,  as  he  had  implicit  con- 
fidence in  him ; "  but,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  and 
confusion,  it  was  impossible  for  Stuart  to  promptly  reform 
the  lines,  and  thus  all  things  remained  entangled  and  con- 
fused. 

It  was  essential,  however,  to  inform  General  Lee  of  the 
state  of  aflfairs,  and  Jackson's  chief-of-stafl^  Colonel  Pendle- 
ton, requested  Captain  Wilboum,  who  had  witnessed  all  the 
details  of  the  painful  scene  in  the  wood,  to  go  to  General 
Lee  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  taken  place,  and  re- 
ceive his  orders.  From  a  MS.  statement  of  this  meritorious 
officer,  we  take  these  brief  details  of  the  interview : 

Lee  was  found  lying  asleep  in  a  little  clump  of  pines  near 
his  front,  covered  with  an  oil-cloth  to  protect  him  from  the 
dews  of  the  night,  and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  staiF, 
also  asleep.  It  was  not  yet  daybreak,  and  the  darkness  pre- 
vented the  messenger  from  distinguishing  the  commander- 
in-chief  from  the  rest.  lie  accordingly  called  for  Major 
Taylor,  Lee's  adjutant-general,  and  that  officer  promptly 
awoke  when  he  was  informed  of  what  had  taken  place.  As 
the  conversation  continued,  the  sound  awoke  General  Lee, 
who  asked,  "Who  is  there?"  Major  Taylor  informed 
him,  and,  rising  upon  his  elbow,  Lee  pointed  to  his  blankets, 
and  said :  "  Sit  down  here  by  me,  captain,  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  fight  last  evening." 

He  listened  without  comment  during  the  recital,  but. 
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when  it  was  finished,  said  with  great  feeling :  ^^  Ah  I  captain, 
any  victory  is  dearly  bought  which  deprives  us  of  the  ser- 
vices of  General  Jackson,  even  for  a  short  time." 

From  this  reply  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
wounds  received  by  Jackson  as  of  a  serious  character — aa 
was  natural,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  only  flesh-wounds 
in  the  arm  and  hand — and  believed  that  the  only  result 
would  be  a  temporary  absence  of  his  lieutenant  from  com- 
mand. As  Captain  Wilboum  continued  to  speak  of  the  in- 
cident, Lee  added  with  greater  emotion  than  at  first :  "  Ah  I 
don't  talk  about  it ;  thank  God  it  is  no  worse  1 " 

He  then  remained  silent,  but  seeing  Captain  Wilboum 
rise,  as  if  to  go,  he  requested  him  to  remain,  as  he  wished  to 
"  talk  with  him  some  more,"  and  proceeded  to  ask  a  number 
of  questions  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  troops,  who 
was  in  command,  etc.  When  informed  that  Ehodes  was  in 
temporary  command,  but  that  Stuart  had  been  sent  for,  he 
exclaimed :  "  Ehodes  is  a  gallant,  courageous,  and  energetic 
oflScer;"  and  asked  where  Jackson  and  Stuart  could  be 
found,  calling  for  paper  and  pencil  to  write  to  them.  Cap- 
tain Wilbourn  added  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  Jackson 
say,  he  thought  he  intended  to  get  possession,  if  possible,  of 
the  road  to  United  States  Ford  in  the  Federal  rear,  and  so 
cut  them  off  from  the  river  that  night,  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  these  words,  Lee  rose  quickly  and  said  with  ani- 
mation, "  These  people  must  he  pressed  to-day." 

It  would  seem  that  at  this  moment  a  messenger — proba- 

# 

bly  Captain  Ilotchkiss,  Jackson's  skilful  engineer — arrived 
from  Wilderness  Tavern,  bringing  a  not^  from  the  wounded 
general,  Lee  read  it  with  much  feeling,  and  dictated  the 
following  reply : 
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Geziebal  :  I  haye  just  receiyed  yotir  note  informiiig  me  that  yoa 
were  wounded.  I  cannot  express  my  regret  at  the  occarrencei  Could  I 
haye  directed  eyents,  I  shoold  haye  chosen,  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, to  haye  been  disabled  in  your  stead. 

I  congratulate  yon  upon  the  yictory,  which  is  due  to  your  skill  and 
energy.  R.  £.  Lee,  OeMraL 

This  was  dispatched  with  a  second  note  to  Stuart,  direct- 
ing him  to  assume  command,  and  press  the  enemy  at  dawn. 
Lee  then  mounted  his  horse,  and,  just  as  the  day  began  to 
break,  formed  line  of  battle  opposite  the  enemy's  fix>nt,  his 
line  extending  on  the  right  to  the  plank-road  miming  from 
Chancellorsville  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  This 
force,  under  the  personal  command  of  Lee,  amounted,  as  we 
have  said,  originally  to  about  thirteen  thousand  men ;  and, 
as  their  loss  had  not  been  very  severe  in  the  demonstrations 
made  against  the  enemy  on  the  preceding  days,  they  were  in 
good  condition.  The  obvious  course  now  was  to  place  the 
troops  in  a  position  which  would  enable  them,  in  the  event 
of  Stuart's  success  in  driving  the  Federal  right,  to  unite  the 
left  of  Lee's  line  with  the  right  of  Stuart,  and  so  press  the 
Federal  army  back  on  Chancellorsville  and  the  river.  We 
shall  now  return  to  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  the  commanding  general,  was  the  column 
of  attack,  which  was  looked  to  for  the  most  important  re- 
sults. 

In  response  to  the  summons  of  the  preceding  night, 
Stuart  had  come  back  from  the  direction  of  Ely's  Ford,  at  a 
swift  gallop,  burning  with  ardor  at  the  thought  of  leading 
Jackson's  great  corps  into  battle.  The  military  ambition 
of  this  distinguished  commander  of  Lee's  horse  was  great, 
and  he  had  often  chafed  at  the  jests  directed  at  the  cavalry 
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arm,  and  at  himself  as  ^^  only  a  cavalry-officer."  He  had 
now  presented  to  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he 
was  a  trained  soldier,  competent  by  his  nerve  and  military 
ability  to  lead  any  arm  of  the  service,  and  greeted  the  oc- 
casion with  delight.  The  men  of  Jackson  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  that  commander  pass  slowly  along  their  lines 
on  a  horse  as  sedate-looking  as  himself,  a  slow-moving  fignre, 
with  little  of  the  "  poetry  of  war  "  in  his  appearance.  They 
now  found  themselves  commanded  by  a' youthful  and  daring 
cavalier  on  a  spirited  animal,  with  floating  plume,  silken  sash, 
and  a  sabre  which  gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  as  its  owner 
galloped  to  and  fro  cheering  the  men  and  marshalling  them 
for  the  coming  assault.  As  he  led  the  lines  afterward  with 
joyous  vivacity,  his  sabre  drawn,  his  plume  floating  proudly, 
one  of  the  men  compared  him  to  Henry.of  Navarre  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry.  But  Stuart's  spirit  of  wild  gayety  destroyed 
the  romantic  dignity  of  the  scene.  He  led  the  men  of  Jack- 
son against  General  Hooker's  breastworks  bristling  with 
cannon,  singing  "  Old  Joe  Hooker,  will  you  come  out  of  the 
Wilderness ! " 

This  sketch  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  officer  who 
had  now  grasped  the  bdton  falling  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  marshal  of  Lee.  It  was  probable  that  the  advance  of 
the  infantry  under  such  a  commander  would  partake  of  the 
rush  and  rapidity  of  a  cavalry-charge ;  and  the  sequel  justi- 
fied this  view. 

At  early  dawn  the  Southern  lines  began  to  move.  Either 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  Lee,  or  following  his  own 
conception,  Stuart  reversed  the  movement  of  Jackson,  who 
had  aimed  to  swing  round  his  left  and  cut  off  the  enemy. 
He  seemed  to  have  determined  to  extend  his  right,  with  the 
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view  of  uniting  with  the  left  of  Anderson's  division  under 
Lee,  and  enclosing  the  enemy  in  the  angle  near  Chancellors- 
ville.  Lee  had  moved  at  the  same  moment  on  their  firont, 
advancing  steadily  over  all  obstacles,  and  a  Northern  writer, 
who  witnessed  the  combined  attack,  speaks  of  it  in  enthusi- 
astic terms :  ^'  From  the  large  brick  house  which  gives  the 
name  to  this  vicinity,"  says  the  writer,  speaking  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  "  tlie  enemy  could  be  seen,  sweeping  slowly  but 
confidently,  determinedly  and  surely,  through  the  clearings 
which  extended  in  front.  Nothing  could  excite  more  ad- 
miration for  the  qualities  of  the  veteran  soldiers  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  enemy  swept  out,  as  they  moved  stead- 
ily onward,  -the  forces  which  were  opposed  to  them.  We 
say  it  reluctantly,  and  for  the  first  time,  that  the  enemy^ 
have  shown  the  finest  qualities,  and  we  acknowledge  on 
this  occasion  their  superiority  in  the  open  field  to  our  own 
men.  They  delivered  their  fire  with  precision,  and  were 
apparently  inflexible  and  immovable  under  the  storm  of 
bullets  and  shell  which  they  were  constantly  receiving. 
Coming  to  a  piece  of  timber,  which  was  occupied  by  a  di- 
vision of  our  own  men,  half  the  number  were  detailed  to 
clear  the  woods.  It  seemed  certain  that  here  they  would 
be  repulsed,  but  they  marched  right  through  the  wood, 
driving  our  ovm  soldiers  out,  who  delivered  their  fire  and 
fell  back,  halted  again,  fired,  and  fell  back  as  before,  seem- 
ing to  concede  to  the  enemy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  su- 
periority which  they  evidently  felt  themselves.  Our  .own 
men  fought  well.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage,  but  an 
evident  feeling  that  they  were  destined  to  be  beaten,  and 
the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  fire  and  retreat." 

This  description  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  Southern 
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line  applies  rather  to  the  first  portion  of  the  attack,  which 
compelled  the  front  line  of  the  Federal  army  to  retire  to  the 
stronger  ground  in  rear.  When  this  was  reached,  and  the 
troops  of  Lee  saw  before  them  the  last  citadel,  the  steady 
advance  became  a  rush.  The  divisions  of  Anderson  and 
McLaws,  on  the  right,  made  a  determined  charge  upon  the 
great  force  under  Generals  Hancock,  Slocum,  and  others,  in 
that  quarter,  and  Stuart  closed  in  on  the  Federal  right, 
steadily  ei^tending  his  line  to  join  on  to  Anderson. 

The  spectacle  here  was  superb.  As  the  troops  rushed  on, 
Stuart  shouted,  "  Charge  1  and  remember  Jackson  1 "  and 
this  watchword  seemed  to  drive  the  line  forward.  With 
Stuart  leading  them,  and  singing,  in  his  joyous  voice,  ^  Old 
Joe  Hooker,  will  you  come  out  of  the  Wilderness  1 " — for 
courage,  poetry,  and  seeming  frivolity,  were  strangely  min- 
gled in  this  great  soldier — the  troops  went  headlong  at  the 
Federal  works,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  real  struggle  of 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  had  begUD. 

From  this  instant,  when  the  lines,  respectively  command- 
ed in  pereon  by  Lee  and  by  Stuart,  closed  in  with  the  ene- 
my, there  was  little  manoeuvring  of  any  description.  It  was 
an  open  attempt  of  Lee,  by  hard  fighting,  to  crush  in  the 
enemy's  front,  and  force  them  back  upon  the  river.  In  this 
arduous  struggle  it  is  due  to  Stuart  to  say  that  his  general- 
ship largely  decided  the  event,  and  the  high  commendation 
which  he  afterward  received  from  General  Lee  justifies  the 
statement.  As  his  lines  went  to  the  attack,  his  quick  mili- 
tary eye  disceroed  an  elevated  point  on  his  right,  from  which 
it  appeared  an  artillery-fire  woulden  fllade  the  Federal  line. 
About  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  were  at  once  hastened  to  this 
point,  and  a  destructive  fire  opened  on  the  lines  of  General 
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SlocTim,  winch  threw  his  troops  into  great  confasioii.  So 
serious  was  this  fire  that  General  Slocum  sent  word  to  Gen- 
eral Hooker  that  his  front  was  being  swept  away  by  it,  to 
which  the  snllen  response  was,  ^^  I  cannot  make  soldiers  or 
ammunition  I " 

General  Hooker  was  indeed,  it  seems,  at  this  moment  in 
no  mood  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  afiairs.  The  heavy  as- 
sault of  Jackson  appears  to  have  as  much  demoraUzed  the 
Federal  commander  as  his  troops.  During  the  night  he  had 
erected  a  semicircular  line  of  works,  in  the  form  of  a  redan, 
in  his  rear  toward  the  river,  behind  which  new  works  he  no 
doubt  contemplated  falling  back.  He  now  awaited  the  re- 
suit  of  the  Southern  attack,  leaning  against  a  pillar  of  the 
porch  at  the  Chancellorsville  House,  when  a  cannon-ball 
struck  the  pillar,  throwing  it  down,  and  so  stunning  the  gen- 
eral as  to  prevent  him  from  retaining  the  command,  which 
was  delegated  to  General  Couch. 

The  fate  of  the  day  had  now  been  decided.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Soutliern  army,  under  Lee,  had  gradually  ex- 
tended its  left  to  meet  the  extension  of  Stuart's  right ;  and 
this  junction  of  the  two  wings  having  been  effected,  Lee  took 
personal  command  of  all,  and  advanced  his  whole  front  in 
a  decisive  assault.  Before  this  the  Federal  front  gave  way, 
and  the  disordered  troops  were  huddled  back — now  only 
a  confused  and  disorganized  mass — ^upon  Chancellorsville. 
The  Southern  troops  pursued  with  yells,  leaping  over  the 
earthworks,  and  driving  all  before  them.  •  A  scene  of  singu- 
lar horror  ensued.  The  Chancellorsville  House,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  shell,  was  seen  to  spout  flame  from  every 
window,  and  the  adjoining  woods  had,  in  like  manner, 
caught  fire,  and  were  heard  roaring  over  the  dead  and 
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wounded  of  both  sides  alike.  The  thicket  had  become  the 
scene  of  the  cruellest  of  all  agonies  for  the  unfortunates  un- 
able  to  extricate  themselves.  The  whole  spectacle  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ChanceUorsviUe  House,  now  in  Lee's  posses- 
sion, was  frightful.  Fire,  smoke,  blood,  confused  yells,  and 
dying  groans,  mingled  to  form  the  dark  picture. 

Lee  had  ridden  to  the  front  of  his  line,  following  up  the 
enemy,  and  as  he  passed  before  the  troops  they  greeted  him 
with  one  prolonged,  unbroken  cheer,  in  which  those  wound- 
ed and  lying  upon  the  ground  united.  In  that  cheer  spoke 
the  fierce  joy  of  men  whom  the  hard  combat  had  turned 
into  blood-hounds,  arousing  all  the  ferocious  instincts  of  the 
human  soul.  Lee  sat  on  his  horse,  motionless,  near  the 
Ghancellorsville  House,  his  face  and  figure  lit  up  by  the 
glare  of  the  burning  woods,  and  gave  his  first  attention,  even 
at  this  exciting  moment,  to  the  unfortunates  of  both  sides, 
wounded,  and  in  danger  of  being  burned  to  death.  While 
issuing  his  orders  on  this  subject,  a  note  was  brought  to  him 
from  Jackson,  congratulating  him  upon  his  victory.  After 
reading  it,  with  evidences  of  much  emotion,  he  turned  to  the 
officer  who  liad  brouglit  it  and  said :  "  Say  to  General  Jack- 
son that  the  victory  is  his,  and  that  the  congratulation  is  due 
to  him." 

The  Federal  army  had  fallen  back  in  disorder,  by  this 
time,  toward  their  second  line.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  ChanceUorsviUe  was  in  Lee's  possession. 
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VI. 

FLANK    MOVEMENT    OP    GENEBAL    SEDGWICK. 

Lee  hastened  to  bring  the  Southern  troops  into  order 
again,  and  succeeded  in  promptly  reforming  his  line  of  bat- 
tle, his  front  extending,  unbroken,  along  the  Old  Turnpike, 
facing  the  river. 

His  design  was  to  press  General  Hooker,  and  reap  those 
rich  rewards  of  victory  to  which  the  hard  fighting  of  the 
men  had  entitled  them.  Of  the  demoralized  condition  of 
the  Federal  forces  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  obvious 
course  now  was  to  follow  up  their  retreat  and  endeavor  to 
drive  them  in  disorder  beyond  the  Kappahannock. 

The  order  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  was  about  to  be 
given,  when  a  messenger  from  Fredericksburg  arrived  at 
full  gallop,  and  communicated  intelligence  which  arrested 
the  order  just  as  it  was  on  Lee's  lips. 

A  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  advancing  up  the 
turnpike  from  Fredericksburg,  to  fall  upon  his  right  flank, 
and  upon  his  rear  in  case  he  moved  beyond  Chancellorsville. 
The  column  was  that  of  General  Sedgwick.  This  oflScer,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  detached  to  make  a  heavy 
demonstration  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  still  at  that  point, 
with  his  troops  drawn  up  on  the  southern  bank,  three  miles 
below  the  city,  on  Saturday  night,  while  Jackson  was  fighting. 
On  that  morning  General  Hooker  had  sent  for  Reynolds's 
corps,  but,  even  in  the  absence  of  this  force.  General  Sedgwick 
retained  under  him  about  twenty-two  thousand  men ;  and 
this  column  was  now  ordered  to  storm  the  heights  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, march  up  the  turnpike,  and  attack  Lee  in  flank. 
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General  Sedgwick  received  the  order  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night,  about  the  time  when  Jackson  was  car- 
ried wounded  to  the  rear.  He  immediately  made  his  prep- 
arations to  obey,  and  at  daylight  moved  up  from  below 
the  city  to  storm  the  ridge  at  Marye's,  and  march  straight 
upon  Chancellorsville.  In  the  first  assaults  he  failed,  suf- 
fering considerable  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  Southern  troops 
under  General  Barksdale,  commanding  the  line  at  that 
point ;  but,  subsequently  forming  an  assaulting  column  for 
a  straight  rush  at  the  hill,  he  went  forward  with  impetu- 
osity ;  drove  the  Southern  advanced  line  from  behind  the 
"stone  wall,"  which  Generals  Sumner  and  Hooker  had 
fedled  in  reaching,  and,  about  eleven  in  the  morning, 
stormed  Marye's  Hill,  and  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed,  the 
entire  Southern  force  there.  The  Confederates  fought  hand 
to  hand  over  their  guns  with  the  enemy  for  the  possession  of 
the  crest,  but  their  numbers  were  inadequate ;  the  entire  sur- 
viving force  fell  back  over  the  Telegraph  road  southward, 
and  General  Sedgwick  promptly  advanced  up  the  turnpike 
leading  from  Fredericksburg  to  Chancellorsville,  to  assail 
General  Lee. 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  this  threatening  movement 
which  now  reached  Lee,  and  induced  him  to  defer  further 
attack  at  the  moment  upon  General  Hooker.  He  deter- 
mined promptly  to  send  a  force  against  General  Sedgwick, 
and  this  resolution  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  sound 
military  judgment.  There  was  little  to  be  feared  now  from 
Greneral  Hooker,  large  as  the  force  still  was  under  that  offi- 
cer. He  was  paralyzed  for  the  time,  and  would  not  prob- 
ably venture  upon  any  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  Chan- 
cellorsville. With  General  Sedgwick  it  was  different.  His 
18 
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column  was  comparatively  fresh,  was  flushed  with  victoiy, 
and  numbered,  even  after  his  loss  of  one  thousand,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men.  Compared  with  the  entire  Fed- 
eral army,  this  force  was  merely  a  detachment,  it  was  true, 
but  it  was  a  detachment  numbering  as  many  men,  probably, 
as  the  effective  of  Lee's  entire  army  at  Chancellorsville.  He 
had  carried  into  that  fight  about  thirty-four  thousand  men. 
His  losses  had  been  heavy,  and  the  commands  were  much 
shaken.  To  have  advanced  under  these  circumstances  upon 
Gteneral  Hooker,  without  regard  to  General  Sedgwick's 
twenty  thousand  troops,  inspired  by  recent  victory,  would 
have  resulted  probably  in  disaster. 

These  comments  may  detract  from  that  praise  of  au- 
dacity accorded  to  Lee  in  making  this  movement.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  been  the  dictate  of  common-sense ;  to  have 
advanced  upon  General  Hooker  would  have  been  the  au- 
dacity. 

It  was  thus  necessary  to  defer  the  final  blow  at  the  main 
Federal  army  in  his  front,  and  General  Lee  promptly  de- 
tached a  force  of  about  five  brigades  to  meet  General  Sedg- 
wick, which,  with  Early's  command,  now  in  rear  of  the  Fed- 
eral column,  would,  it  was  supposed,  suffice. 

This  body  moved  speedily  down  the  turnpike  to  check 
the  enemy,  and  encountered  the  head  of  his  column  about 
half-way,  near  Salem  Church.  General  "Wilcox,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Lee  to  watch  Banks's  Ford,  had  already  moved 
to  bar  the  Federal  advance.  When  the  brigades  sent  by 
Lee  joined  him,  the  whole  force  formed  line  of  battle :  a 
brisk  action  ensued,  continuing  from  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon until  nightfall,  when  the  fighting  ceased,  and  General 
Sedgwick  made  no  further  attempt  to  advance  on  that  day. 
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These  events  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  day  of  the  Federal  defeat  at  Chancellorsville. 
On  Monday  morning  (May  4th),  the  theatre  of  action  on 
the  Bouthem  bank  of  the  Bappahannock  presented  a  very 
remarkable  complication.  General  Early  had  been  driven 
from  the  ridge  at  Fredericksburg ;  but  no  sooner  had  General 
Sedgwick  marched  toward  Chancellorsville,  than  Early  re- 
turned and  seized  upon  Marye's  Heights  again.  He  was 
thus  in  General  Sedgwick's  rear,  and  ready  to  prevent 
him  from  recrossing  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg. 
Sedgwick  meanwhile  was  moving  to  assail  Lee's  flank  and 
rear,  and  Lee  was  ready  to  attack  General  Hooker  in  front. 
Such  was  the  singular  entanglement  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  forces  on  Monday  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  What  the  result  was  to  be  the  hours  of 
that  day  were  now  to  decide. 

Lee  resolved  first,  if  possible,  to  crush  General  Sedg- 
wick, when  it  was  his  design  to  return  and  make  a  decisive 
assault  upon  General  Hooker.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan,  lie  on  Monday  morning  went  in  personal  command  of 
three  brigades  of  Anderson's  division,  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Salem  Church,  and  proceeded  to  form  line  of  battle  with 
the  whole  force  there.  Owing  to  unforeseen  delays,  the 
attack  was  not  begun  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
whole  line  advanced  upon  General  Sedgwick,  Lee's  aim 
being  to  cut  him  off  from  the  river.  In  this  he  failed,  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  Federal  forces  enabling  them 
to  hold  their  ground  until  night.  At  that  time,  however, 
they  seemed  to  waver  and  lose  heart,  whether  from  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  General  Hooker's  mishap,  or  from  other 
causes,  is  not  known.   They  were  now  pressed  by  the  South- 
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column  was  comparatively  fresh,  was  flushed  with  victoiy, 
and  numbered,  even  after  his  loss  of  one  thousand,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men.  Compared  with  the  entire  Fed- 
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His  losses  had  been  heavy,  and  the  commands  were  much 
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advanced  upon  General  Hooker  would  have  been  the  au- 
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Federal  army  in  his  front,  and  General  Lee  promptly  de- 
tached a  force  of  about  five  brigades  to  meet  General  Sedg- 
wick, which,  with  Early's  command,  now  in  rear  of  the  Fed- 
eral column,  would,  it  was  supposed,  suffice. 

This  body  moved  speedily  down  the  turnpike  to  check 
the  enemy,  and  encountered  the  head  of  his  column  about 
half-way,  near  Salem  Church.  General  "Wilcox,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Lee  to  watch  Banks's  Ford,  had  already  moved 
to  bar  the  Federal  advance.  When  the  brigades  sent  by 
Lee  joined  him,  the  whole  force  formed  line  of  battle :  a 
brisk  action  ensued,  continuing  from  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon until  nightfall,  when  the  fighting  ceased,  and  General 
Sedgwick  made  no  further  attempt  to  advance  on  that  day. 
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em  troops,  and  finally  gave  way.  General  Sedgwick  re- 
treated rapidly  but  in  good  order  to  Banks's  Ford,  where  a 
pontoon  had  been  fortunately  laid,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
cross  his  men.  The  passage  was  effected  under  cover  of 
darkness,  the  Southern  cannon  firing  upon  the  retreating 
column ;  and,  with  this,  ended  the  movement  of  General 
Sedgwick. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lee  returned  with  his  men  toward 
Chancellorsville,  and  during  the  whole  day  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparation  for  a  decisive  attack  upon  General 
Hooker  on  the  next  morning.    • 

When,  however,  the  Southern  sharp-shooters  felt  their 
way,  at  daylight,  toward  the  Federal  position,  it  was  found 
that  the  works  were  entirely  deserted. 

General  Hooker  had  recrossed  the  river,  spreading  pine- 
boughs  on  the  pontoon  bridge  to  muffle  the  sound  of  his 
artillery-wheels. 

So  the  great  advance  ended. 


VII. 


LEE'S    GENERALSHIP    AND    PEESONAL     DEMEANOB 

DURING    THE    CAMPAIGN. 

The  movements  of  the  two  armies  in  the  Chancellors- 
ville campaign,  as  it  is  generally  styled,  have  been  so  fully 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  little  comment  upon 
them  is  here  necessary.  The  main  feature  which  attracts 
attention,  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  operations,  is  the 
boldness,  amounting  to  apparent  recklessness,  of  Lee ;  and. 
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first)  the  excellent  generalship,  and  then  the  extraordinary 
tiflsne  of  military  errors,  of  General  Hooker. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  May,  when  he  emerged  from  the  Chan- 
cellorBYille  thicket,  every  thing  had  succeeded  with  the  Fed- 
eral commander,  and  deserved  to  succeed.  He  had  success- 
folly  brought  over  his  great  force,  which  he  himself  de- 
scribed as  the  "  finest  army  on  the  planet,''  and  occupied 
strong  ground  east  of  Chancellorsville,  on  the  road  to  Fred- 
ericksburg. General  Sedgwick  was  absent  at  the  latter 
place  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the  army,  but  the  main 
body  covered  Banks's  Ford,  but  twelve  miles  from  the  city, 
and  by  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  whole  army  might  have 
been  concentrated.  Then  the  fate  of  Lee  would  seem  to 
have  been  decided.  He  had  not  only  a  very  small  army, 
but  that  army  was  scattered,  and  liable  to  be  cut  off  in  de- 
tail. General  Sedgwick  menaced  his  right  at  Fredericks- 
burg— General  Hooker  was  in  front  of  his  left  near  Chan- 
cellorsville— and  to  crush  one  of  these  wings  before  the  other 
could  come  to  its  assistance  seemed  a  work  of  no  very  great 
difficulty.  General  Hooker  appears,  however,  to  have  dis- 
trusted his  ability  to  effect  this  result,  and,  finding  that 
General  Lee  was  advancing  with  his  main  body  to  attack 
him,  retired,  from  liis  strong  position  in  the  open  country, 
to  the  dense  thicket  around  Chancellorsville.  That  this 
was  a  grave  military  error  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as,  by 
this  retrograde  movement.  General  Hooker  not  only  dis- 
couraged his  troops,  who  had  been  elated  by  his  confident 
and  inspiring  general  orders,  but  lost  the  great  advantage 
of  the  open  country,  where  his  large  force  could  be  success- 
fully manoeuvred. 

Lee  took  instant  advantage  of  this  fault  in  his  adversary. 
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and  boldly  pressed  the  force  retiring  into  the  Wilderness, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Maj,  General  Hooker  was 
shut  up  with  his  armj.  This  unforeseen  result  presented 
the  adversaries  now  in  an  entirely  new  light.  The  Federal 
army,  which  had  been  promised  by  its  conmiander  a  speedy 
march  upon  Bichmond  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  had,  instead  of 
advancing,  made  a  backward  movement ;  and  Lee,  who  it 
had  been  supposed  would  retreat,  was  now  following  and 
offering  them  battle. 

The  daring  resolution  of  Lee,  to  divide  his  army  and 
attack  the  Federal  right,  followed.  It  would  seem  unjust  to 
General  Hooker  greatly  to  blame  him  for  the  success  of  that 
blow,  which  could  not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 
Li  determining  upon  this,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
movements  of  the  war.  General  Lee  proceeded  in  defiance 
of  military  rules,  and  was  only  justified  in  his  course  by 
the  desperate  character  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  any  impression  upon  General  Hooker's 
front  or  left,  owing  to  the  elaborate  defences  in  both  quar- 
ters ;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  either  to  retire,  or  attack 
in  a  different  direction.  As  a  retreat,  however,  upon  Rich- 
mond would  have  siurendered  to  the  enemy  a  large  and 
fertile  tract  of  country,  it  was  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  that  alternative ;  and  the  attack  on  the  Federal  right 
followed.  The  results  of  this  were  truly  extraordinary. 
The  force  routed  and  driven  back  in  disorder  by  General 
Jackson  was  but  a  single  corps,  and  that  corps,  it  is  said, 
not  a  legitimate  part  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
but  the  disorder  seems  to  have  communicated  itself  to  the 
whole  army,  and  to  have  especially  discouraged  General 
Hooker.    In  describing  the  scene  in  question,  we  refrained 
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from  dwelling  upon  the  full  extent  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  Federal  forces  were  thrown :  some  sentences,  taken 
from  Northern  accounts,  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  result.  After  Jackson's  assault,  a  Northern  historian 
says:  "The  open  plain  around  Chancellorsville  presented 
such  a  spectacle  as  a  simoom  sweeping  over  the  desert 
might  make.  Through  the  dusk  of  nightfall  a  rushing 
whirlwind  of  men  and  artillery  and  wagons  swept  down 
the  road,  past  headquarters,  and  on  toward  the  fords  of  the 
Eappahannock ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  staff  opposed 
their  persons  and  drawn  sabres  to  the  panic-stricken 
fugitives.''  Another  writer,  an  eye-witness,  says  the  spec- 
tacle presented  was  that  of  "solid  columns  of  infantry 
retreating  at  double-quick ;  a  dense  mass  of  beings  flying ; 
hundreds  of  cavalry-horses,  left  riderless  at  the  first  dis- 
charge from  the  rebels,  dashing  frantically  about  in  all 
directions;  scores  of  batteries  flying  from  the  field;  bat- 
tery-wagons, ambulances,  horses,  men,  cannon,  caissons,  all 
jumbled  and  tumbled  together  in  one  inextricable  mass — 
the  stampede  universal,  the  disgrace  general." 

After  all,  however,  it  was  but  one  corps  of  the  Federal 
army  which  had  been  thus  thrown  into  disorder,  and  Gen- 
eral Hooker  had  no  valid  grounds  for  distrusting  his  ability 
to  defeat  Lee  in  a  more  decisive  action.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  from  that 
moment  distrust  his  powers.  He  had  courageously  hastened 
to  the  assailed  point,  ordering  the  men  to  "  throw  them- 
selves into  the  breach,"  and  receive  Jackson's  troops  "  on 
the  bayonet ; "  but,  after  this  display  of  soldierly  resolution. 
General  Hooker  appears  to  have  lost  some  of  that  nerve 
which  should  never  desert  a  soldier,  and  on  the  same  night 
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Bent  engineers  to  trace  out  a  new  line  of  defences  in  his 
rear,  to  which,  it  seems,  he  abeadj  contemplated  the  prob- 
ability of  being  forced  to  retire.  Why  he  came  to  take  this 
depressed  view  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  One  of  General  Sedgwick's  corps  reached  him  on  this 
night,  and  his  force  at  Chancellorsville  still  amounted  to 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  thousand  men,  about 
thrice  that  of  Lee.  No  decisive  trial  of  strength  had  yet 
taken  place  between  the  two  armies;  and  yet  the  larger 
force  was  constructing  defences  in  rear  to  protect  them  fix)m 
the  smaller — a  circumstance  not  tending,  it  would  seem, 
to  greatly  encourage  the  troops  whose  commander  was  thus 
providing  for  a  safe  retreat. 

The  subsequent  order  to  General  Sedgwick  to  march  up 
from  Fredericksburg  and  assail  Lee's  right  was  judicious, 
and  really  saved  the  army  from  a  great  disaster.  Lee  was 
about  to  follow  up  the  discouraged  forces  of  General 
Hooker  as  they  fell  back  toward  the  river;  and,  as  the 
Southern  army  was  flushed  with  victory,  the  surrender  of 
the  great  body  might  have  ensued.  This  possible  result 
was  prevented  by  the  flank  movement  of  General  Sedg- 
wick, and  some  gratitude  for  assistance  so  important  from 
his  able  lieutenant  would  have  seemed  natural  and  graceful 
in  General  Hooker.  This  view  of  the  subject  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Federal  commander. 
He  subsequently  charged  the  defeat  of  Chancellorsville  upon 
General  Sedgwick,  who  he  declared  had  "  failed  in  a  prompt 
compliance  with  his  orders."  *    The  facts  do  not  bear  out 

*  General  Hooker  in  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Condact  of  the  War, 
Part  I.,  page  130.  This  great  collection  is  a  valuable  repository  of  historio 
details,  and  contains  the  explanation  of  many  interesting  questions. 
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this  charge,  as  the  reader  has  seen.  General  Sedgwick 
received  the  order  toward  midnight  on  Saturday,  and,  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  had  passed  over  that 
stubborn  "  stone  wall"  which,  in  the  battle  of  the  preceding 
December,  General  Hooker's  column  had  not  even  been  able 
to  reach ;  had  stormed  Marye's  Hill,  which  General  Hooker 
had  described,  in  vindication  of  his  own  failure  to  carry  the 
position,  as  "  masonry,"  "  a  fortification,"  and  "  a  mountain 
of  rock ; "  and  had  marched  thereafter  so  promptly  as  to 
force  Lee,  in  his  own  defence,  to  arrest  the  second  advance 
upon  the  Federal  main  body,  and  divert  a  considerable  force 
to  meet  the  attack  on  his  flank. 

After  the  repulse  of  General  Sedgwick,  and  his  retreat 
across  the  Bappahannock,  General  Hooker  seems  to  have 
been  completely  discouraged,  and  hastened  to  put  the  river 
between  himself  and  Lee.  His  losses  in  the  battles  of  Satur« 
day  and  Sunday  had  amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  killed  and  wounded  and  missing, 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  The  Confederate  loss  was  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
the  assailing  force  had  lost  a  less  number  of  men  than  that 
assailed. 

The  foregoing  reflections,  which  necessarily  involve  a 
criticism  of  General  Hooker,  arise  naturally  from  a  review 
of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  and  seem  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. There  can  be  no  inducement  for  the  present 
writer  to  underrate  the  military  ability  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander, as  that  want  of  ability  rather  detracts  from  than 
adds  to  the  merit  of  General  Lee  in  defeating  him.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  without  these  errors  and  shortcomings 
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of  General  Hooker,  Lee,  humanly  speaking,  must  have  been 
either  defeated  or  forced  to  retire  upon  Richmond. 

After  giving  full  weight,  however,  to  all  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  extraordinary  Federal  oversights  and  mis- 
takes. General  Lee's  merit  in  this  campaign  was  greater,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  during  his  entire  career.  Had  he 
left  behind  him  no  other  record  than  this,  it  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  conferred  upon  him  the  first 
glories  of  arms,  and  handed  his  name  down  to  posterity  as 
that  of  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  history.  It  is  difKcult 
to  discover  a  single  error  committed  by  him,  in  the  whole 
series  of  movements,  from  the  moment  when  General  Sedg- 
wick crossed  at  Fredericksburg,  to  the  time  of  General  Hook- 
er's retreat  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  It  may  appear  that 
there  was  unnecessary  delay  in  permitting  Tuesday  to  pass 
vrithout  a  final  advance  upon  General  Hooker,  in  his  second 
line  of  intrenchments ;  but,  no  doubt,  many  circumstances 
induced  Lee  to  defer  this  attack — ^the  fatigue  of  his  trqops, 
consequent  upon  the  fighting  of  the  four  preceding  days, 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday;  the  necessity  of 
reforming  his  battalions  for  the  final  blow ;  and  the  anti- 
cipation that  General  Hooker,  who  still  had  at  his  com- 
mand a  force  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
would  not  so  promptly  relinquish  his  campaign,  and  re- 
tire. 

With  the  exception  of  this  error,  if  it  be  such,  Lee  had 
made  no  single  false  step  in  the  whole  of  his  movements. 
The  campaign  was  round,  perfect,  and  complete — such  as 
a  student  of  the  art  of  war  might  pore  over,  and  analyze  as 
an  instance  of  the  greatest  principles  of  military  science 
"clothed  in  act."     The  most  striking  features  of  Lee's 
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movements  were  their  rapidity  and  audacity.  It  had  been 
the  fashion  with  some  persons  to  speak  of  Lee  as  slow  and 
cautions  in  his  operations,  and  this  criticism  had  not  been 
completely  silenced  even  in  the  winter  of  1862,  when  his 
failure  to  crush  General  Bumside  afforded  his  detractors 
another  opportunity  of  repeating  the  old  charge.  After  the 
Chancellorsville  campaign  these  fault-finders  were  silenced — 
no  one  could  be  found  to  listen  to  them.  The  whole  South- 
em  movement  completely  contradicted  their  theory.  At 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  General  Hooker's 
main  body  across  the  upper  Rappahannock,  Lee  rode  rap- 
idly in  that  direction,  and  ordered  his  troops  at  the  fords  of 
the  river  to  fall  back  to  Chancellorsville.  He  then  returned, 
and,  finding  that  General  Sedgwick  had  crossed  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, held  a  prompt  consultation  with  Jackson,  when 
it  was  decided  at  once  to  concentrate  the  main  body  of  the 
army  in  front  of  General  Hooker's  column.  At  the  word, 
Jackson  moved;  Lee  followed.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the 
enemy  were  pressed  back  upon  Chancellorsville ;  on  the  2d, 
his  right  was  crushed,  and  his  army  thrown  into  confusion  ; 
on  the  3d,  he  was  driven  from  Cliancellorsville,  and,  but  for 
the  flank  movement  of  General  Sedgwick,  which  Lee  was 
not  in  suflScient  force  to  prevent,  General  Hooker  would, 
upon  that  same  day,  Sunday,  have  in  all  probability  suffered 
a  decisive  defeat. 

In  the  course  of  four  days  Lee  had  tlius  advanced,  and 
checked,  and  then  attacked  and  repulsed  with  heavy 
slaughter,  an  army  thrice  as  large  as  his  own.  On  the  last 
day  of  April  ho  had  been  nearly  enveloped  by  a  host  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  3d 
day  of  May  their  main  body  was  in  disorderly  retreat ;  and 
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at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  there  was  not  a 
Federal  soldier,  with  the  exception  of  the  prisoners  taken, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rappahannock. 

During  all  these  critical  scenes,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Confederate  capital,  and  possibly  of  the  Southern  cause, 
hung  suspended  in  the  balance.  General  Lee  preserved,  as 
thousands  of  persons  can  testify,  the  most  admirable  serenity 
and  composure,  without  that  jubilant  confidence  displayed 
by  General  Hooker  in  his  address  to  the  troops,  and  the 
exclamations  to  his  officers.  Lee  was  equally  free  from 
gloom  or  any  species  of  depression.  His  spirits  seemed  to 
rise  under  the  pressure  upon  him,  and  at  times  he  was 
almost  gay.  When  one  of  General  Jackson's  aides  hastened 
into  his  tent  near  Fredericksburg,  and  with  great  animation 
informed  him  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  the  river,  in 
heavy  force  in  his  front,  he  seemed  to  be  amused  by  that 
circumstance,  and  said,  smiliug :  "  Well,  I  heard  firing,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  think  it  was  time  some  of  you  lazy  young 
fellows  were  coming  to  tell  me  what  it  was  all  about.  Say 
to  General  Jackson  that  he  knows  just  as  well  what  to  do 
with  the  enemy  as  I  do." 

The  commander-in-chief  who  could  find  time  at  such  a 
moment  to  indulge  in  hadinage^  must  have  possessed  excel- 
lent nerve;  and  this  composure,  mingled  with  a  certain 
buoyant  hopefulness,  as  of  one  sure  of  the  event,  remained 
with  Lee  throughout  the  whole  great  wrestle  with  General 
Hooker.  He  retained  to  the  end  his  simple  and  quiet  man- 
ner, divested  of  every  thing  like  excitement.  In  the  con- 
sultation with  Jackson,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May, 
when  the  crisis  was  so  critical,  his  demeanor  indicated  no 
anxiety ;  and  when,  as  we  have  said,  the  news  came  of  Jack- 
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son's  wound,  lie  said  simply,  "  Sit  down  here,  by  me,  cap- 
tain, and  tell  me  all  about  the  fight  last  evening  " — adding, 
"  Ah  1  captain,  any  victory  is  dearly  bought  which  deprives 
us  of  the  services  of  General  Jackson  even  for  a  short  time. 
Don't  talk  about  it — thank  God,  it  is  no  worse  I "  The  turns 
of  expression  here  are  those  of  a  person  who  permits  noth- 
ing to  disturb  his  serenity,  and  indulges  his  gentler  and 
tenderer  feelings  even  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  great  con- 
flict. The  picture  presented  is  surely  an  interesting  and 
beautifal  one.  The  human  being  who  uttered  the  good- 
natured  criticism  at  the  expense  of  the  "  lazy  young  fel- 
lows," and  who  greeted  the  news  of  Jackson's  misfortune 
with  a  sigh  as  tender  as  that  of  a  woman,  was  the  soldier 
who  had  "  seized  the  masses  of  his  force  with  the  grasp  of  a 
Titan,  and  swung  them  into  position  as  a  giant  might  fling 
a  mighty  stone."  To  General  Hooker's  threat  to  crush  him, 
he  had  responded  by  crushing  General  Hooker ;  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  huge  cordon  of  the  Federal  army,  he  had 
cut  the  cordon  and  emerged  in  safety.  General  Hooker 
with  his  one  hundred  thousand  men  had  retreated  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and,  on  the  south  bank, 
Lee  with  his  thirty  thousand  remained  erect,  threatening, 
and  triumphant. 

We  have  not  presented  in  these  pages  the  orders  of  Lee, 
on  various  occasions,  as  these  papers  are  for  the  most  part  of 
an  "  official  "  character,  and  not  of  great  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  We  shall,  however,  occasionally  present  these 
documents,  and  here  lay  before  the  reader  the  orders  of  both 
General  Hooker  and  General  Lee,  after  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  giving  precedence  to  the  former.  The  order  of 
the  Federal  commander  was  as  follows : 
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Headqvabtebs  Amcr  of  ths  PoroxiLa, ) 
May  6, 1868.  ) 

The  migor-general  commandiiig  tenders  to  this  army  Jus  congratu- 
lations on  its  achieyements  of  the  last  seven  days.  If  it  has  not  ac- 
complished aU  that  was  expected,  the  reasons  are  well  known  to  the 
army.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  were  of  a  character  not  to  be  fore- 
seen or  prevented  by  human  sagacity  or  resources. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahanock,  before 
delivering  a  general  battle  to  our  adversaries,  the  army  has  given  re- 
newed evidence  in  its  confidence  in  itself^  and  its  fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples it  represents. 

By  fighting  at  a  disadvantage,  we  would  have  been  recreant  to  our 
trust,  to  ourselves,  to  our  cause,  and  to  our  country.  Profoundly 
loyal,  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  give 
or  decline  battle  whenever  its  interests  or  honor  may  command  it. 

By  the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  our  movements,  our  advance  and 
passage  of  the  river  were  undisputed,  and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a 
rebel  dared  to  follow  us.  The  events  of  the  last  week  may  well  cause 
the  heart  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  army  to  swell  with  pride. 

We  have  added  new  laurels  to  our  former  renown.  We  have  made 
long  marches,  crossed  rivers,  surprised  the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments, 
and,  whenever  we  have  fought,  we  have  inflicted  heavier  blows  than 
those  we  have  received. 

We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
colors,  captured  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  placed  hora  de  eanibat 
eighteen  thousand  of  our  foe^s  chosen  troops. 

We  have  destroyed  his  depots  ffiled  with  vast  amounts  of  stores, 
damaged  his  communications,  captured  prisoners  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  his  capital,  and  filled  his  country  with  fear  and  consternation. 

We  have  no  other  regret  than  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  brave 
companions,  and  in  this  we  are  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  they 
have  fallen  in  the  holiest  cause  ever  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
battle. 

By  command  of  Major-Qeneral  IIookeb  : 

S.  Williams, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
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General  Lee's  order  was  as  follows : 

HXADQUABTBBS  AbUT  OF  NOBTHEBN  YlBQIinA,  ) 

May  7, 1868.  f 

With  heart-felt  gratification,  the  general  commanding  expresses  to 
the  anny  his  sense  of  the  heroic  conduct  displayed  by  officers  and 
men  during  the  arduous  operations  in  which  they  have  just  been  en- 
gaged. 

Under  trying  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  storm  you  attacked  the 
enemy,  strongly  intrenched  in  the  depths  of  a  tangled  wilderness,  and 
again  on  the  hiUs  of  Fredericksburg,  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  by  the 
yalor  that  has  triumphed  on  so  many  fields  forced  him  once  more  to 
seek  safety  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  While  this  glorious  victory 
entitles  you  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  we  are  especially 
caUed  upon  to  return  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  only  Giver  of  victory, 
for  the  signal  deliverances  He  has  wrought. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  troops  unite  on 
Sunday  next  in  ascribing  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  the  glory  due  unto 
His  name. 

Let  us  not  forget,  in  our  rejoicing,  the  brave  soldiers  who  have 
fallen  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and,  while  we  mourn  their  loss,  let 
us  resolve  to  emulate  their  noble  example. 

The  army  and  the  country  alike  lament  the  absence  for  a  time  of 
one  to  whose  bravery,  energy,  and  skill,  they  are  so  much  indebted 
for  8U9cess. 

The  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
is  communicated  to  the  army,  as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  of 
their  success : 

"  I  have  received  your  dispatch,  and  reverently  imite  with  you  in 
giving  praise  to  God  for  the  success  with  which  He  has  crowned  our 
arms.  In  the  name  of  the  people  I  ofifer  my  cordial  thanks,  and  the 
troops  under  your  command,  for  this  addition  to  the  unprecedented 
series  of  great  victories  which  our  army  has  achieved.  The  universal 
rejoicing  produced  by  this  happy  result  will  be  mingled  with  a  gen- 
eral regret  for  the  good  and  the  brave  who  are  numbered  among  the 

killed  and  the  wounded." 

R.  £.  Lee,  Oeneral, 
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vni. 

PEBSONAL    BELATIONS    OF    LEE    AND    JACKSON. 

The  most  important  incident  of  the  great  battle  of  Chan- 
ceUorsville  was  the  fall  of  Jackson.  The  services  of  this 
illustrious  soldier  had  now  become  almost  indispensable  to 
General  Lee,  who  spoke  of  him  as  his  "  right  arm ; "  and  the 
commander-in-chief  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  lean 
upon  the  strong  shoulder  of  his  lieutenant,  that  now,  when 
this  support  was  withdrawn,  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  loss 
of  it  profoundly. 

In  the  war,  indeed,  there  had  arisen  no  soldier  who  so 
powerfully  drew  the  public  eye  as  Jackson.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  he  was  a  greater  and  abler  commander 
than  Lee  himself;  and,  although  such  an  opinion  will  not  be 
found  to  stand  after  a  full  review  of  the  characters  and 
careers  of  the  two  leaders,  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  it 
to  induce  many  fair  and  intelligent  persons  to  adopt  it. 
Jackson  had  been  almost  uniformly  successful.  He  had 
conducted  to  a  triumphant  issue  the  arduous  campaign  of 
the  Valley,  where  he  was  opposed  in  nearly  every  battle  by 
a  force  much  larger  than  his  own ;  and  these  victories,  in  a 
quarter  so  important,  and  at  a  moment  so  critical,  had  come, 
borne  on  the  wind  of  the  mountain,  to  electrify  and  inspire 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Richmond  and  the  entire  Con- 
federacy. Jackson's  rapid  march  and  assault  on  General 
McClellan's  right  on  the  Chickahominy  had  followed ;  he 
then  advanced  northward,  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the 
enemy  at  Cedar  Mountain,  led  the  great  column  of  Lee 
against  the  rear  of  General  Pope,  destroyed  Manassas,  held 
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his  grotmd  until  Lee  arrived,  and  bore  an  important  part  in 
the  battle  which  ensued.  Thence  he  had  passed  to  Mary- 
land, fallen  upon  Harper's  Ferry  and  captured  it,  returned 
to  fight  with  Lee  at  Sharpsburg,  and  in  that  battle  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  main  assault  with  an  unbroken 
front.  That  the  result  was  a  drawn  battle,  and  not  a 
Southern  defeat,  was  due  to  Lee's  generalship  and  Jackson's 
fighting.  The  retrograde  movement  to  the  lowland  fol- 
lowed, and  Jackson  was  left  in  the  Yalley  to  embarrass 
McClellan's  advance.  In  this  he  perfectly  succeeded,  and 
then  suddenly  reappeared  at  Fredericksbui^,  where  he  re- 
ceived and  repulsed  one  of  the  two  great  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  followed,  and  Lee's 
statement  of  the  part  borne  in  this  hard  combat  by  Jackson 
has  been  given.  The  result  was  due,  he  said,  not  to  his  own 
generalship,  but  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  lieutenant, 
whose  congratulations  he  refused  to  receive,  declaring  that 
the  victory  was  Jackson's. 

Here  had  at  last  ended  the  long  series  of  nearly  un- 
broken victories.  Jackson  had  become  the  alter  ego  of  Lee, 
and  it  is  not  difiScult  to  understand  the  sense  of  loss  felt  by 
the  commander-in-chief.  In  addition  to  this  natural  senti- 
ment, was  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  one  personally  dear 
to  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  himself  an  object  of  almost 
reverent  love.  The  personal  relations  of  Lee  and  Jackson 
had,  from  first  to  last,  remained  the  same — not  the  slightest 
cloud  had  ever  arisen  to  disturb  the  perfect  union  in  each 
of  admiration  and  affection  for  the  other.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  these  two  great  soldiers  to  ask  what  their  rela- 
tive position  was  in  the  public  eye — which  was  most  spoken 

of  and  commended  or  admired.    Human  nature  is  weak  at 
19 
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best,  and  the  fame  of  Jackson,  mounting  to  its  dazzling 
zenith,  might  have  disturbed  a  less  magnanimous  soul  than 
Lee's.  There  is  not,  however,  tiie  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  Lee  ever  gave  the  subject  a  thought.  Entirely  free  from 
that  vulgar  species  of  ambition  which  looks  with  cold  eyes 
upon  the  success  of  others,  as  offensive  to  its  own  amour- 
propre^  Lee  never  seems  to  have  instituted  any  compari- 
son between  himself  and  Jackson — greeted  praise  of  his 
famous  lieutenant  with  sincere  pleasure — and  was  the  first 
upon  every  occasion,  not  only  to  ei^ress  the  frdlest  sense  of 
Jackson's  assistance,  and  the  warmest  admiration  of  his 
genius  as  a  soldier,  but  to  attribute  to  him,  as  after  the 
battle  of  ChancellorsvUle,  ciU  the  merit  of  every  description. 
It  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  this  august  affection  and 
admiration. of  the  two  soldiers  for  each  other,  without  re- 
garding it  as  a  greater  glory  to  them  than  all  their  successes 
in  arms.  Lee's  opinion  of  Jackson,  and  personal  sentiment 
toward  him,  have  been  set  forth  in  the  above  sentences. 
The  sentiment  of  Jackson  for  Lee  was  as  strong  or  stronger. 
He  regarded  him  with  mingled  love  and  admiration.  To 
excite  such  feelings  in  a  man  like  Jackson,  it  was  necessary 
that  Lee  should  be  not  only  a  soldier  of  the  first  order  of 
genius,  but  also  a  good  and  pious  man.  It  was  in  these 
lights  that  Jackson  regarded  his  commander,  and  from  first 
to  last  his  confidence  in  and  admiration  for  him  never  wa- 
vered. He  had  defended  Lee  from  the  criticism  of  unskilled 
or  ignorant  persons,  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  army,  in  the '  summer  of  1862.  At  that  time 
some  one  spoke  of  Lee,  in  Jackson's  presence,  as  "  slow." 
The  criticism  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  silent  soldier, 
and  he  exclaimed :  ^^  General  Lee  is  rwft  ^  slow.'    No  one 
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knows  the  weight  upon  his  heart — ^his  great  responsibilitiea. 
He  is  commander-in-chief,  and  he  knows  that,  if  an  army  is 
lost,  it  cannot  be  replaced.  'No  I  there  may  be  some  persons 
whose  good  opinion  of  me  may  make  them  attach  some 
weight  to  my  views,  and,  if  you  ever  hear  that  said  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  I  beg  you  will  contradict  it  in  my  name.  I  have 
^own  General  Lee  for  five-and-twenty  years.  He  is  cau- 
tious. He  ought  to  be.  But  he  is  not  ^  slow.'  Lee  is  a  phe- 
nomenon. He  is  the  only  man  whom  I  would  follow  blind- 
fold I " 

The  abrupt  and  energetic  expressions  of  Jackson  on  this 
occasion  indicate  his  profound  sense  of  the  injustice  done 
Lee  by  these  criticisms ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  stronger  statement  than  that  here  made  by  him.  It  will 
be  conceded  that  he  himself  was  competent  to  estimate  sol- 
diership, and  in  Jackson's  eyes  Lee  was  ^^  a  phenomenon — 
the  only  man  whom  he  would  follow  blindfold."  The  sub- 
sequent career  of  Lee  seems  to  have  strengthened  and  inten- 
sified this  extreme  admiration.  What  Lee  advised  or  did 
was  always  in  Jackson's  eyes  the  very  best  that  could  be 
suggested  or  performed.  He  yielded  his  own  opinions,  upon 
every  occasion,  with  perfect  readiness  and  cheerfulness  to 
those  of  Lee,  as  to  the  master-mind ;  loved  him,  revered 
him,  looked  up  to  him,  and  never  seems  to  have  found  fault 
with  him  but  upon  one  occasion — when  he  received  Lee's 
note  of  congratulation  after  Chancellorsville.  He  then  said : 
"  General  Lee  is  very  kind ;  but  he  should  give  the  glory 
to  God." 

This  affection  and  admiration  were  fully  returned  by 
General  Lee,  who  consulted  Jackson  upon  every  occasion, 
and  confided  in  him  as  his  personal  fiiend.    There  was  sel- 
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dom  any  question  between  them  of  superior  and  subordinate 
— never^  except  when  the  exigency  required  that  the  decision 
should  be  made  by  Lee  as  commander-in-chief.  Jackson's 
supreme  genius,  indeed,  made  this  course  natural,  and  no 
further  praise  is  due  Lee  in  this  particular,  save  that  of  mod- 
esty and  good  sense;  but  these  qualities  are  commendable 
and  not  universal.  He  committed  the  greatest  undertakings 
to  Jackson  with  the  utmost  confidence,  certain  that  he  would 
do  all  that  could  be  done ;  and  some  words  of  his  quoted 
above  express  this  entire  confidence.  ^^Say  to  General 
Jackson,"  he  replied  to  the  young  staff-office  at  Fredericks- 
burg, ^^  that  he  knows  just  as  well  what  to  do  with  the  ene- 
my as  I  do." 

Lee's  personal  affbction  was  strikingly  displayed  after 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  when  Jackson  lay  painfully, 
but  no  one  supposed  mortally,  woimded,  first  at  Wilderness 
Tavern,  and  then  at  Ginney's.  Prevented  from  visiting  the 
wounded  man,  by  the  responsibilities  of  command,  now  all 
the  greater  from  Jackson's  absence,  and  not  regarding  his 
hurt  as  serious,  as  indeed  it  did  not  appear  to  be  until  tow- 
ard the  last,  Lee  sent  him  continual  messages  containing 
good  wishes  and  inquiries  after  his  health.  The  tone  of 
these  messages  is  very  familiar  and  affectionate,  and  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  character  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
men. 

"  Give  him  my  affectionate  regards,"  he  said  to  one  offi- 
cer, ^'  and  tell  him  to  make  haste  and  get  well,  and  come 
back  to  me  as  soon  as  he  can.  He  has  lost  his  left  arm,  but 
I  have  lost  my  right." 

When  the  wound  of  the  great  soldier  took  a  bad  turn, 
and  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  hurt  might 
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prove  fatal,  Lee  was  strongly  moyed,  and  said  with  deep 
feeling :  "  Surely  General  Jackson  must  recover !  God  will 
not  take  him  from  ns,  now  that  we  need  him  so  much. 
Surely  he  will  be  spared  to  us,  in  answer  to  the  many 
prayers  which  are  offered  for  him  1 " 

He  paused  after  uttering  these  words,  laboring  evidently 
under  very  deep  and  painful  emotion.  After  remaining  si- 
lent for  some  moments,  he  added :  "  When  you  return  I  trust 
you  will  find  him  better.  When  a  suitable  occasion  offers, 
give  him  my  love,  and  tell  him  that  I  wrestled  in  prayer  for 
him  last  night,  as  I  never  prayed,  I  believe,  for  myself." 

The  tone  of  these  messages  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  of 
familiar  affection,  as  from  one  valued  friend  to  another. 
The  expression,  "Give  him  my  love,"  is  a  Yiiginianism, 
which  is  used  only  when  two  persons  are  closely  and  firmly 
bound  by  long  association  and  friendship.  Such  had  been 
the  case  with  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  war 
there  is  no  other  instance  of  a  friendship  so  close,  affection- 
ate, and  unalloyed. 

Jackson  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  unexpected 
intelligence  shocked  Lee  profoundly.  He  mourned  the 
death  of  the  illustrious  soldier  with  a  sorrow  too  deep  almost 
to  find  relief  in  tears ;  and  issued  a  general  order  to  the 
troops,  which  was  in  the  following  words : 

With  deep  grief  the  commanding  general  announces  to  the  aimy 
the  death  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  T.  J.  Jackson,  who  expired  on  the 
10th  inst.,  at  quarter-past  three  f.  m.  The  daring,  skill,  and  energy 
of  this  great  and  good  soldier,  by  the  decree  of  an  AU-wise  Provi- 
dence, are  now  lost  to  us.  But,  while  we  mourn  his  death,  we  feel 
that  his  spirit  still  Uves,  and  will  inspire  the  whole  army  with  his  in- 
domitable courage  and  unshaken  confidence  in  Qod,  as  our  hope  and 
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strength.  Let  his  name  be  a  watchword  to  his  corps,  who  haye  fol* 
lowed  him  to  yictory  on  so  many  fields.  Let  his  officers  and  soldiers 
emnlate  his  invincible  determination  to  do  every  thing  in  dBfence  of 
our  beloved  conntiy.  R.  E.  Lbb,  OeMtaiL 

It  is  probable  that  the  composition  of  this  order  cost 
Oeneral  Lee  one  of  the  severest  pangs  he  ever  experienced. 


IX. 

CIBCUMSTANOES    LEADING    TO    THE    INVASION    OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  defeat  of  General  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  war,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was 
apparently  a  possibility  of  inducing  the  Federal  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  relinquish  its  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  authority  in  the  South.  The  idea  of  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  distinct  from  the  old  Union, 
had,  up  to  this  time,  been  repudiated  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington  as  a  thing  utterly  out  of  the  question ;  but  the 
defeat  of  the  Federal  arms  in  the  two  great  battles  of  the 
Bappahannock  had  caused  the  most  determined  opponents 
of  separation  to  doubt  whether  the  South  could  be  coerced 
to  return  to  the  Union ;  and,  what  was  equally  or  more  im- 
portant, the  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln,  declaring 
the  slaves  of  the  South  free,  and  placing  the  United  States 
virtually  under  martial  law,  aroused  a  violent  clamor  from 
the  great  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  who  loudly  as- 
serted that  all  constitutional  liberty  was  disappearing. 

This  combination  of  non-success  in  military  affairs  and 
usurpation  by  the  Government  emboldened  the  advocates 
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of  peace  to  speak  out  plainly,  and  utter  their  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  the  struggle,  which  they  de- 
clared had  only  resulted  in  the  prostration  of  all  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  Journals  and  periodicals,  violently 
denunciatory  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Gbvemment, 
all  at  once  made  their  appearance  in  Kew  York  and  else- 
where. A  peace  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Yallandigham,  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  eloquently  denounced  the 
whole  policy  of  endeavoring  to  subjugate  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  South ;  and  Judge  Curtis,  of  Boston,  formerly 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  Federal  President  was 
stigmatized  as  a  usurper  and  tyrant.  ^^  I  do  not  see,"  wrote 
Judge  Curtis,  ^^  that  it  depends  upon  the  Executive  decree 
whether  a  servile  war  shall  be  invoked  to  help  twenty  mill- 
ions of  the  white  race  to  assert  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country  over  those  who  re- 
fuse to  obey  them.  But  I  do  see  that  this  proclamation" 
(emancipating  the  Southern  slaves)  "  asserts  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  make  such  a  decree  1  I  do  not  perceive  how 
it  is  that  my  neighbors  and  myself,  residing  remote  from 
armies  and  their  operations,  and  where  all  the  laws  of  the 
land  may  be  enforced  by  constitutional  means,  should  be 
subjected  to  the  possibility  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  and 
trial  before  a  military  commission,  and  punishment  at  its 
discretion,  for  offences  unknown  to  the  law — a  possibility  to 
be  converted  into  a  fact  at  the  mere  will  of  the  President, 
or  of  some  subordinate  officer,  clothed  by  him  with  this 
power.  But  I  do  perceive  that  this  Executive  power  is  as- 
serted. ...  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that, 
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if  the  FreBident  of  the  United  States  has  an  implied  con- 
stitutional right,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  time  of  war,  to  disregard  any  one  positive  prohi- 
bition of  the  Constitution,  or  to  exercise  any  one  power  not 
del^ated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  because 
in  his  judgment  he  may  thereby  ^  best  subdue  the  enemy,' 
he  has  the  same  right,  for  the  same  reason,  to  disregard 
each  and  every  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  power  needful  in  Ms  opinion  to  enable  him  ^  best  to 
subdue  the  enemy.' . . .  The  time  has  certainly  come  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  rwust  understand  and  must 
apply  those  great  rules  of  civil  liberty  which  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  the  self-devoted  efforts  of  thought  and  action 
of  their  ancestors  during  seven  hundred  years  of  struggle 
against  arbitrary  power." 

So  far  had  reached  the  thunder  of  Lee's  guns  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Their  roar  seemed  to  have  awakened  through- 
out the  entire  North  the  great  party  hitherto  lulled  to  slum- 
ber by  the  plea  of  "military  necessity,"  or  paralyzed  by  the 
very  extent  of  the  Executive  usurpation  which  they  saw,  but 
had  not  had  heart  to  oppose.  On  all  sides  the  advocates  of 
peace  on  the  basis  of  separation  were  heard  raising  their 
importunate  voices;  and  in  the  North  the  hearts  of  the 
people  began  to  thrill  with  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  bloody  and  exhausting  struggle.  The 
occasion  was  embraced  by  Mr.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  to  propose  negotiations.  This  able 
gentleman  wrote  from  Georgia  on  the  12th  of  June  to  Pres- 
ident Davis,  offering  to  go  to  Washington  and  sound  the 
authorities  there  on  the  subject  of  peace.  He  believed  that 
the  moment  was  propitious,  and  wished  to  act  before  fur- 
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ther  military  movements  were  undertaken — especially  be- 
fore any  further  projects  of  invasion  by  Lee — which  would 
tend,  he  thought,  to  silence  the  peace  party  at  the  North, 
and  again  arouse  the  war  spirit.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Stephens 
was  written  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  President  Davis  re- 
sponded by  telegraph  a  few  days  afterward,  requesting  Mr. 
Stephens  to  come  to  Eichmond.  He  reached  that  city  on 
the  22d  or  23d  of  June,  but  by  that  time  Lee's  vanguard 
was  entering  Maryland,  and  Gettysburg  speedily  followed, 
which  terminated  all  hopes  of  peace. 

The  plan  of  moving  the  Southern  army  northward, 
with  the  view  of  invading  the  Federal  territory,  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  many  circumstances.  The  country 
was  elated  with  the  two  great  victories  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville,  and  the  people  were  clamorous  for 
active  operations  against  an  enemy  who  seemed  powerless 
to  stand  the  pressure  of  Southern  steel.  The  army,  which 
had  been  largely  augmented  by  the  return  of  absentees  to 
its  ranks,  new  levies,  and  the  recall  of  Longstreet's  two 
•  divisions  from  Suffolk,  shared  the  general  enthusiasm ;  and 
thus  a  very  heavy  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
authorities  and  on  General  Lee,  in  favor  of  a  forward  move- 
ment, which,  it  was  supposed,  would  terminate  in  a  signal 
victory  and  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Lee  yielded  to  this  view  of  things  rather  than  urged  it. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  an  offensive  policy,  and  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  shared  the  opinion  of  Jackson  that  "the 
Scipio  Africanus  policy  "  was  the  best  for  the  South.  His 
theory  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been,  that  the 
true  policy  of  the  South  was  to  keep  the  enemy  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  interior,  fighting  on  the  frontier  or 
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on  Federal  Boil,  if  possible.  That  of  the  South  would  there- 
thuB  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  en^mj,  and  the 
farther  advantage  would  accrue,  that  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital, Bichmond,  would  at  all  times  be  safe  fix>m  danger. 
This  was  an  important  consideration,  as  events  subsequently 
showed.  As  long  as  the  enemy  were  held  at  arm's-length, 
north  of  the  Bappahannock,  Bichmond,  with  her  net-work 
of  railroads  connecting  with  every  part  of  the  South,  was 
safe,  and  the  Government,  undisturbed  in  their  capital,  re- 
mained a  power  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But,  with  an 
enemy  enveloping  the  city,  and  threatening  her  lines  of 
communication,  the  tenure  of  the  place  by  the  Government 
was  uncertain.  When  General  Grant  finally  thus  enveloped 
the  city,  and  laid  hold  upon  the  railroads,  Lee's  army  was 
defeated,  and  the  Government  became  fugitive,  which  alone 
would  have  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  its  prestige  and  au- 
thority. 

It  was  to  arrive  at  these  results,  which  his  sagacity  dis- 
cerned, that  Lee  always  advocated  such  movements  as  would 
throw  back  the  enemy,  and  drive  him,  if  possible,  from  the 
soil  of  Virginia.  Another  important  consideration  was  the 
question  of  supplies.  These  were  at  all  times  deficient  in 
the  Confederate  armies,  and  it  was  obviously  the  best  policy 
to  protect  as  much  territory,  from  which  sappUes  might  be 
drawn,  as  possible.  More  than  ever  before,  these  supplies 
were  now  needed ;  and  when  General  Lee  sent,  in  May  or 
June,  a  requisition  for  rations  to  Bichmond,  the  commissary- 
general  is  said  to  have  endorsed  upon  the  paper,  "  If  Gen- 
eral Lee  wishes  rations,  let  him  seek  them  in  Pennsylvania." 

The  considerations  here  stated  were  the  main  induce- 
ments for  that  great  movement  northward  which  followed 
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the  battle  of  Ghancellorsville.  The  army  and  country  were 
enthoBiastic ;  the  Government  rather  followed  than  led ;  and, 
thronghont  the  month  of  May,  Lee  was  bnsily  engaged  in 
organizing  and  equipping  his  forces  for  the  decisive  advance. 
Experience  had  now  dictated  many  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  army.  It  was  divided  into  three  e(yrp8 
^armeej  each  consisting  of  three  divisions,  and  commanded 
by  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Xong- 
street  remained  at  the  head  of  his  former  corps,  Ewell  suc- 
ceeded Jackson  in  command  of  ^^  Jackson's  old  corps,"  and 
A.  P.  Hill  was  assigned  to  a  third  corps  made  up  of  por- 
tions of  the  two  others.    The  infantry  was  thus  rearramred 

lery  arm  was  entirely  reorganized.  The  old  system  of  as- 
signing one  or  more  batteries  or  battalions  to  each  division 
or  corps  was  done  away  with,  and  the  artillery  of  the  army 
was  made  a  distinct  command,  and  placed  under  General  W. 
N.  Pendleton,  a  brave  and  energetic  officer,  who  was  thence- 
forward Lee's  "  chief  of  artillery."  The  last  arm,  the  cav- 
alry, was  also  increased  in  efficiency ;  and,  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  General  Lee  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  in 
command  of  a  well-equipped  and  admirably-officered  army 
of  sixty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  bayo- 
nets, and  nearly  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  artillery — ^in  all, 
about  eighty  thousand  men.  Never  before  had  the  South- 
em  army  had  present  for  duty,  as  fighting  men,  so  large  a 
number,  except  just  before  the  battles  on  the  Chickahominy. 
There  was,  however,  this  great  difference  between  the  army 
then  and  at  this  time :  in  those  first  months  of  1862,  it  was 
made  up  largely  of  raw  troops  who  had  never  heard  the 
discharge  of  a  musket  in  their  lives ;  while  now,  in  May, 
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1863,  the  bnik  of  the  army  consisted  of  Lee's  veterans,  men 
who  had  followed  him  through  the  fire  of  Manassas,  Sharps- 
bnrg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Ghancellorsville,  and  could  be 
connted  on  to  effect  any  thing  not  absolately  beyond  hnman 
power.  General  Longstreet,  conversing  after  the  war  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  I^orth,  declared  as  much.  The  army 
at  that  time,  he  said,  was  in  a  condition  to  undertake  (my 
thing. 


X. 

LEE'S    PLANS    AND    OBJECTS. 

The  great  game  of  chess  was  now  about  to  commence, 
and,  taking  an  illustration  from  that  game,  General  Lee  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  believed  he  would  "swap 
queens,"  that  is,  advance  and  attempt  to  capture  the  city  of 
Washington,  leaving  General  Hooker  at  liberty,  if  he  chose 
so  to  do,  to  seize  in  turn  upon  Eichmond.  What  the  result 
of  so  singular  a  manoeuvre  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  it  would  certainly  have  proved  one  of  the  strangest 
incidents  of  a  war  fruitful  in  varied  and  shifting  events. 

Such  a  plan  of  operations,  however,  if  ever  seriously  con- 
templated by  Lee,  was  speedily  abandoned.  He  nowhere 
makes  mention  of  any  such  design  in  his  published  reports, 
and  he  probably  spoke  of  it  only  in  jest.  His  real  aim  in 
the  great  movement  now  about  to  commence,  is  stated  with 
brevity  and  reserve — then  absolutely  necessary — ^but  also 
with  sufficient  clearness,  in  his  official  report.  The  position 
of  the  enemy  opposite  Fredericksburg  was,  he  says,  such  as 
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to  render  an  attack  npon  him  injudicious.  It  was,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  manoeuvre  him  out  of  it — ^force  him  to 
return  toward  Maryland — and  thus  free  the  country  of  his 
forces.  A  further  result  was  expected  from  this  movement. 
The  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
under  General  Milroy,  who,  with  his  headquarters  at  Win- 
chester, harassed  the  whole  region,  which  he  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  army 
under  General  Hooker,  and  before  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates, General  Milroy  would  also  disappear,  and  the  fer- 
tile fields  of  the  Valley  be  relieved.  The  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  would  thus,  says  Lee,  **be  compelled  to  leave  Vir- 
ginia, and  possibly  to  draw  to  its  support  troops  designed  to 
operate  against  other  parts  of  the  country.".  He  adds:  "In 
this  way  it  was  supposed  that  the  enemy's  plan  of  campaign 
for  the  summer  would  be  broken  up,  and  part  of  the  season 
of  active  operations  be  consumed  in  the  formation  of  new 
combinations  and  the  preparations  that  they  would  require. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  it  was  hoped  that  other 
valuable  results  might  be  attained  by  military  success,"  that 
is  to  say,  by  a  battle  which  Lee  intended  to  fight  when  cir- 
cumstances were  favorable.  That  he  expected  to  fight,  not 
merely  to  manoeuvre  the  enemy  from  Virginia,  is  apparent 
from  another  sentence  of  the  report.  "  It  was  thought,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  corresponding  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  to  which  those  contemplated  by  us  would  probably 
give  rise,  might  qfer  a  fair  opportunity  to  strike  a  Now 
at  the  army  therein^  commanded  hy  Oeneral  Hooker ^^  the 
word  "  therein  "  referring  to  the  region  "  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac." In  the  phrase,  "  other  valuable  results  which  might 
be  attained  by  military  success,"  the  reference  is  plainly  to 
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the  termination  of  the  contest  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  baeed 
npon  the  independence  of  the  Sonth. 

These  sentences,  taken  from  the  only  publication  ever 
made  by  Lee  on  the  subject  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign, 
express  guardedly,  but  distinctiy,  his  designs.  He  aimed  to 
draw  Oeneral  Hooker  north  of  the  Potomac,  dear  the  Yal- 
ley,  induce  the  enemy  to  send  troops  in  other  quarters  to 
the  assistance  of  the  main  Federal  army,  and,  when  the  mo- 
ment came,  attack  Oeneral  Hooker,  defeat  him  if  possible, 
and  thus  end  the  war.  That  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  Fed 
eral  forces  at  that  time  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  would 
have  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe.  Following  the  Southern  victories  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Ohancellorsville,  a  third  bloody  disaster 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  broken  the  resolution 
of  the  Federal  authorities.  With  Lee  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Washington  or  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  peace 
party  encouraged  to  loud  and  importunate  protest,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  war  would  have  continued.  Intelligent 
persons  in  the  Korth  are  said  to  have  so  declared,  since  the 
war,  and  the  declaration  seems  based  upon  good  sense. 

Before  passing  from  this  necessary  preface  to  the  narra- 
tive of  events,  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  the  contemplated 
battle  with  General  Hooker,  when  he  had  drawn  him  north 
of  the  Potomac,  Lee  did  not  intend  to  assume  a  tactical  qf- 
fermvCj  but  to  force  the  Federal  commander,  if  possible,  to 

make  the  attack.*     From  this  resolution  he  was  after- 
ward  induced  by  circumstances  to  depart,  and  the  result  is 

known. 

*  "  It  had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  at  such  a  distance  from 
our  base,  unless  attacked  by  the  enemy/* — Lee*$  Repwrt, 
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What  is  above  written  will  conyey  to  the  reader  a  dear 
conception  of  Lee's  views  and  intentions  in  undertaking  his 
last  great  offensive  campaign ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
narrative  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg. 


XL 

THE    CAVALEY-FIGHT    AT    FLEETWOOD. 

Lee  began  his  movement  northward  on  the  8d  day  of 
June,  just  one  month  after  the  battle  of  Ghancellorsville. 
From  this  moment  to  the  time  when  his  army  was  concen- 
trated in  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg,  his  operations 'were 
rapid  and  energetic,  but  with  a  cautious  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

Pursuing  his  design  of  manoeuvring  the  Federal  army 
out  of  Virginia,  without  coming  to  action,  Lee  first  sent  for- 
ward one  division  of  Longstreet's  corps  in  the  direction  of 
Culpepper,  another  then  followed,  and,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
June,  Ewell's  entire  corps  was  sent  in  the  same  direction — 
A.  P.  Hill  remaining  behind  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bap- 
pahannock,  near  Fredericksburg,  to  watch  the  enemy  there, 
and  bar  the  road  to  Bichmond.  These  movements  became 
speedily  known  to  General  Hooker,  whose  army  lay  north 
of  the  river  near  that  point,  and  on  the  5th  he  laid  a  pon- 
toon just  below  Fredericksburg,  and  crossed  about  a  corps 
to  the  south  bank,  opposite  Hill.  This  threatening  demon- 
stration, however,  was  not  suffered  by  Lee  to  arrest  his  own 
movements.  Seeing  that  the  presence  of  the  enemy  there 
was  "  intended  for  the  purpose  of  observation  rather  than 
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attack/'  and  only  aimed  to  check  his  operations,  he  con- 
tinued the  withdrawal  of  his  troops,  by  way  of  Culpepper, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley. 

A  brilliant  page^mt,  succeeded  by  a  dramatic  and  stir- 
ring incident,  was  now  to  prelude  the  march  of  Lee  into 
the  enemy's  territory.  On  the  8th  of  June,  the  day  of  the 
arrival  of  Lee's  head  of  column  in  Culpepper,  a  review  of 
Stuart's  cavalry  took  place  in  a  field  east  of  the  court-house. 
The  review  was  a  picturesque  affair.  Genei^  Lee  was  pres- 
ent, sitting  his  horse,  motionless,  on  a  little  knoll — ^the  erect 
%ure  half  concealed  by  the  short  cavalry-cape  falling  from 
his  shoulders,  and  the  grave  face  overshadowed  by  the  broad 
gray  hat — while  above  him,  from  a  lofty  pole,  waved  the 
folds  of  a  large  Confederate  flag.  The  long  column  of  about 
eight  thousand  cavalry  was  first  drawn  up  in  line,  and  after- 
ward passed  in  front  of  Lee  at  a  gallop^ — Stuart  and  his 
staff-officers  leading  the  charge  with  sabres  at  tierce  point,  a 
species  of  military  display  highly  attractive  to  the  gallant 
and  joyous  young  commander.  The  men  then  charged  in 
mimic  battle  the  guns  of  the  "Stuart  Horse- Artillery," 
which  were  posted  upon  an  adjoining  hill ;  and,  as  the  col- 
umn of  cavalry  approached,  the  artillerists  received  them 
with  a  thunderous  discharge  of  blank  ammunition,  which 
rolled  like  the  roar  of  actual  battle  among  the  surrounding 
hills.  This  sham-fight  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  no 
doubt  puzzled  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bap- 
pahannock.  On  the  next  morning— either  in  consequence 
of  a  design  formed  before  the  review,  or  to  ascertain  what 
this  discharge  of  artillery  meant — two  divisions  of  Federal 
cavalry,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  "  picked  infantry," 
were  sent  across  the  river  at  Kelly's  and  Beverley's  Fords, 
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east  of  the  court-house,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Stuart 
and  find  what  was  going  on  in  the  Southern  camps. 

The  most  extensive  cavalry-fight,  probablj,  of  the  whole 
war,  followed.  One  of  Stuart's  brigades,  near  Beverley's 
Ford,  was  nearly  surprised  and  resolutely  attacked  at  day- 
light by  Buford's  division,  which  succeeded  in  forcing  back 
the  brigade  a  short  distance  toward  the  high  range  called 
Fleetwood  Hill,  in  the  rear.  From  this  eminence,  where  hi8 
lieadquarters  were  established,  Stuart  went  to  the  front  at  a 
swift  gallop,  opened  a  determined  fire  of  artillery  and  sharp- 
shooters upon  the  advancing  enemy,  and  sent  Hampton's 
division  to  attack  them  on  their  left.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  enemy  were  executing  a  rapid  and  dangerous  movement 
against  Stuart's  rear.  General  Gregg,  commanding  the 
second  Federal  cavalry  division,  crossed  at  Kelly's  Ford 
below,  passed  the  force  left  in  that  quarter,  and  came  in 
directly  on  Stuart's  rear,  behind  Fleetwood  Hill.  In  the 
midst  of  tlie  hard  fight  in  front,  Stuart  was  called  now  to 
defend  his  rear.  He  hastened  to  do  so  by  falling  back  and 
meeting  the  enemy  now  charging  the  hill.  The  attack  was 
repulsed,  and  the  enemy's  artillery  charged  in  turn  by  the 
Southerners.  This  was  captured  and  recaptured  two  or 
three  times,  but  at  last  remained  in  the  hands  of  Stuart. 

General  Gregg  now  swung  round  his  right,  and  prepared 

to  advance  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill.     Stuart  had, 

however,  posted  his  artillery  there,  and,  as  the  Federal  line 

began  to  move,  arrested  it  with  a  sudden  and  destructive 

fire  of  shell.    At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  Hampton's 

division,  under  the  brave  Georgian,  General  P.   M,   B. 

Young,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy.     The  assault 

was  promptly  made  with  the  sabre,  unaided  by  carbine  or 

20 
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piBtol  fire,  and  Young  cut  down  or  routed  the  force  in  front 
of  him,  which  disperBed  in  disorder  toward  the  river.  The 
dangerous  assault  on  the  rear  of  Fleetwood  Hill  was  thus 
repulsed,  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  left,  near  the 
river,  met  with  the  same  ill  success.  General  "W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
son  of  the  commanding  general,  gallantly  charged  them  in 
that  quarter,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  Bappahannock, 
receiving  a  severe  wound,  which  long  confined  him  to  his 
bed.  Hampton  had  followed  the  retreating  enemy  on  the 
right,  under  the  fire  of  Stuart's  guns  from  Fleetwood  TTill ; 
and  by  nightfall  the  whole  force  had  recrossed  the  Bappa- 
hannock, leaving  several  hundred  dead  and  wounded  upon 
the  field.* 

This  reconnoissance  in  force — the  Federal  numbers  prob- 
ably amounting  to  fifteen  thousand — ^had  no  other  result 
than  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  Lee  had  infantry  in  Cul- 
pepper. Finding  that  the  event  of  the  fight  was  critical. 
General  Lee  had  moved  a  body  of  infantry  in  the  direction 
of  the  field  of  action,  and  the  gleam  of  the  bayonets  was 
seen  by  the  enemy.  The  infantry  was  not,  however,  en- 
gaged on  either  side,  unless  the  Federal  infantry  partici- 
pated  in  the  initial  skirmish  near  Beverley's  Ford,  and  Gen- 
eral  Lee's  numbers  and  position  were  not  discovered. 

We  have  dwelt  with  some  detail  upon  this  cavalry  com- 
bat, which  was  an  animated  affair,  the  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter of  nearly  twenty  thousand  horsemen  throughout  a 

*  Tho  Soathem  loss  was  also  considerable.  Colonel  Williams  was  killed, 
Generals  Lee  and  Butler  severely  wounded — ^the  latter  losing  his  foot — and 
General  Stuart's  staff  had  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Of  the  small  group  of 
officers,  Captain  Farley  was  killed,  Captain  White  wounded,  and  Lieutenant 
Goldsborough  captured.  The  Federal  force  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Eighth  New-Tork  Cayalry,  and  other  offi- 
cers. 
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whole  day.  General  Stuart  waa  oensured  at  the  time  for 
allowing  himfielf  to  be  ^^  snrpriBed,"  and  a  ball  at  Oolpepper  ** 
Oonrt-Honse,  at  which  some  of  his  offioers  were  prement  ae^* 
eral  days  before,  waa  pointed  to  as  the  origin  of  this  sar- 
prise.  The  charge  was  whoUj  nnjusti  Stuart  not  having 
attended  the  ball.  Kor  waa  there  any  truth  in  the  further 
statement  that  ^^his  headquarters  were  captured  "  in  conse? 
quence  of  his  negligence.  His  tents  on  Fleetwood  Hill  were 
all  sent  to  the  rear  ^oon  after  daylight;  nothing  whatever 
was  found  there  but  a  section  of  the  horse-artilleory,  who 
fought  the  charging  cavahy  with  sabres  and  sponge-staffii 
over  the  guns ;  that  Fleetwood  Hill  was  at  one  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  waa  due  not  to  Stuart's  negligence,  but 
to  the  numbers  and  excellent  soldiership  of  General  Gregg, 
who  made  the  flank  and  rear  attack  while  Stuart  was  breast- 
ing that  in  fix>nt 

These  detached  statements,  which  may  seem  unduly  mi- 
nute, are  made  in  justice  to  a  brave  soldier,  who  can  no 
longer  defend  himself.  The  gallant  adversaries  who  fought 
him  at  Fleetwood  will  be  the  first  to  pardon  them. 


xn. 

THE    MABCH    TO    GETTTSBUBG'. 

This  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  his  des^ns  had 
not  induced  General  Lee  to  interrupt  the  movement  of  his 
infiEuitry  toward  the  Shenandoah  Yalley.  The  Federal  corps 
sent  across  the  Bappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  still  re- 
mained facing  General  Hill ;  and,  two  days  after  the  Fleet- 
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wood  fight,  General  Hooker  moved  up  the  river  with  his 
main  body,  advancing  the  Third  OorpB  to  a  pomt  near  Bev- 
erley's Ford.  But  these  movements  were  disregarded  by 
Lee.  On  the  same  day  Ewell's  corps  moved  rapidly  toward 
Ghester  Gap,  passed  throngh  that  defile  in  the  mountain, 
pnshed  on  by  way  of  Front  Boyal,  and  reached  Winchester 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  having  in  three  days  marched 
seventy  miles. 

The  position  of  the  Sonthem  army  now  exposed  it 
to  very  serions  danger,  and  at  first  sight  seemed  to  indicate 
a  deficiency  of  soldiership  in  the  general  commanding  it. 
In  fBLce  of  an  enemy  whose  force  was  at  least  eqnal  to  his 
own,*  Lee  had  extended  his  line  nntil  it  stretched  over  a 
distance  of  abont  one  hundred  miles.  When  Ewell  came 
in  sight  of  Winchester,  Hill  was  still  opposite  Fredericks- 
bmg,  and  Longstreet  half-way  between  the  two  in  Culpep- 
per. Between  the  middle  and  rear  corps  was  interposed  the 
Bapidan  Biver,  and  between  the  middle  and  advanced  corps 
the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains.  General  Hooker's  army  was 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  well  in  hand,  and 
comparatively  massed,  and  the  situation  of  Lee's  army 
seemed  excellent  for  the  success  of  a  sudden  blow  at  it. 

It  seems  that  the  propriety  of  attacking  the  Southern 
army  while  thus  in  transiiUj  suggested  itself  both  to  Gen- 
eral Hooker  and  .to  President  Lincoln,  but  they  differed  as 
to  the  point  and  object  of  the  attack.  In  anticipation  of 
Lee's  movement.  General  Hooker  had  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent, probably  suggesting  a  counter-movement  across  the 
Bappahannock,  somewhere  near  Fredericksburg,  to  threaten 

*  General  Hooker  stated  his  "  effectiye  **  at  this  time  to  have  been  dimhi- 
iabed  to  Hf/titj  thousand  infantry. 
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Richmond,  and  thus  check  Lee's  advance.  This,  howevar, 
President  Lincoln  refused  to  sanction. 

"  Li  case  you  find  Lee  coming  to  the  north  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock/' President  Lincoln  wrote  to  General  Hooker, 
"  I  would  by  no  means  cross  to  the  south  of  it.  I  would 
not  take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  upon  the  river,  like  an 
ox  jumped  half  over  a  fence  j  and  Udble  to  le  torn  hy  dogSj 
front  and  rear^  without  a  foAr  chance  to  gore  one  way  or 
hich  the  other.^'* 

Five  days  afterward  the  President  wrote :  "  I  think  Lee's 
army,  and  not  Richmond,  is  your  true  objective  point.  If  he 
comes  toward  the  Upper  Potomac,  fight  him  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  If  he  stays  where  he  is,  fret  hvm  and  fr^ 
hvmP 

When  intelligence  now  reached  Washington  that  the 
head  of  Lee's  column  was  approaching  the  Upper  Potomac, 
while  the  rear  was  south  of  the  Rappahannock,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  to  General  Hooker :  ^^  If  the  head  of  Lee^e  army 
is  at  Martinaburg^  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  be- 
tween Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  the  a/nvm/jd  must 
he  very  slim  somewhere — could  you  not  "break  him  f  " 

General  Hooker  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  determine 
upon  a  decisive  course  of  action,  in  spite  of  the  tempting 
opening  presented  to  him  by  Lee.  It  would  seem  that 
nothing  could  have  been  plainer  than  the  good  policy  of  an 
attack  upon  Hill  at  Fredericksburg,  which  would  certainly 
have  checked  Lee's  movement  by  recalling  Longstreet  from 
Culpej^per,  and  Ewell  from  the  Valley.  But  this  bold  op- 
eration did  not  appear  to  commend  itself  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. Instead  of  reenforcing  the  corps  sent  across  at 
Fredericksburg  and  attacking  Hill,  General  Hooker  with- 
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drew  the  corps,  on  the  13th,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
got  his  forces  together,  and  began  to  fall  back  toward  Ma- 
nassas, and  even  remained  in  ignorance,  it  seems,  of  all  con- 
nected with  his  adversary's  movements.  Even  as  late  as  the 
17th  of  Jnne,  his  chief-of-staff.  General  Butterfield,  wrote  to 
one  of  his  officers :  ^^  Try  and  hnnt  np  somebody  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  knows  something,  and  has  a  cool  enough  head 
to  jndge  what  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  there  with  regard 
to  the  enemy.  My  impreasion  isj  that  Lee^a  movement  on 
the  ZPpper  Potomac  is  a  cover  for  a  canxxlry'raid  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  .  .  .  We  cannot  go  "boggUng  abound 
wM  we  know  what  we  are  going  after ^'* 

Such  was  the  first  result  of  Lee's  daring  movement  to 
transfer  military  operations  to  the  region  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac. A  Korthem  historian  has  discerned  in  his  plan  of 
campaign  an  amount  of  boldness  which  ^^  seemed  to  imply 
a  great  contempt  for  his  opponent."  This  is  perhaps  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  statement  of  the  case.  Without 
"  boldness  "  a  commander  is  but  half  a  soldier,  and  it  may 
be  declared  that  a  certain  amount  of  that  quality  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  successful  military  operations.  But  the 
question  is,  Did  Lee  expose  himself,  by  these  movements  of 
his  army,  to  probable  disaster,  if  his  adversary — equal  to  the 
occasion — struck  at  his  flank  ?  A  failure  of  the  campaign 
of  invasion  would  probably  have  resulted  from  such  an  at- 
tack either  upon  Hill  at  Fredericksburg,  or  upon  Longstreet 
in  Culpepper,  inasmuch  as  Ewell's  column,  in  that  event, 
must  have  fallen  back.  But  a  defeat  oi  the  combined  forces 
of  Hill  and  Longstreet,  who  were  within  supporting  distance 
of  each  other,  was  not  an  event  which  General  Hooker  could 
count  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    The  two  corps 
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nnmbered  nearly  fifty  thousand  men— ^that  is  to  say,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Sonthem  army ;  General  Hooker's  whole  force 
was  bnt  about  eighty  thousand ;  and  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  eighty  thousand  would  be  able  to  rout  the  fifty 
thousand,  when  at  Chancellorsyille  less  than  this  last  num- 
ber of  Southerners  had  defeated^ one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  General  Lee  took 
this  view  of  the  subject,  and  relied  on  Hill  and  Longstreet 
to  unite  and  repulse  any  attack  upon  them,  while  Ewell's 
great  "  raiding  column  "  drove  forward  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  territory.  That  the  movement  was  bold,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  question ;  that  it  was  a  reckless  and  hazard- 
ous operation,  depending  for  its  success,  in  Lee's  eyes,  solely 
on  the  supposed  inefficiency  of  General  Hooker,  does  not 
appear.  These  comments  delay  the  narrative,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  fruitful  in  suggestion.  It  may  be  pardoned  a  South- 
em  writer  if  he  lingers  over  this  last  great  offensive  move- 
ment of  the  Southern  army.  The  last,  it  was  also  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  brilliant.  The  war,  therefore,  was  to 
enter  upon  its  second  stage,  in  which  the  South  was  to 
simply  maintain  the  defensive.  But  Lee  was  terminating 
the  first  stage  of  the  contest  by  one  of  those  great  cam- 
paigns which  project  events  and  personages  in  bold  relief 
from  the  broad  canvas,  and  illumine  the  pages  of  history. 

Events  were  now  in  rapid  progress.  Ewell's  column — 
the  sharp  head  of  the  Southern  spear — reached  Winchester 
on  the  13th  of  June,  and  Ehodes,  who  had  been  detached 
at  Front  Eoyal  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Berryville,  reached 
the  last-named  village  on  the  same  day  when  the  force  there 
retreated  to  Winchester.     On  the  next  morning  Early's 
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diyision  attacked  the  forces  of  Milroy  at  Winchester,  stormed 
and  captured  their  "  Star  Fort,"  on  a  hill  near  the  place, 
and  so  complete  was  the  rout  of  the  enemy  that  their  com- 
maiider.  General  Milroy,  had  scarcely  time  to  escape,  with 
a  handful  of  his  men,  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac. 

For  this  disaster  the  unfortunate  officer  was  harshly  crit- 
icised by  General  Hooker,  who  wrote  to  his  Government,  "  In 
my  opinion,  Milroy's  men  will  fight  better  under  a  soidier.^^ 

After  thus  clearing  the  country  around  Winchester, 
Ewell  advanced  rapidly  on  Martinsburg,  where  he  took  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  some  artillery.  The  captures  in 
two  days  had  been  more  than  four  thousand  prisoners  and 
twenty-nine  cannon,  with  four  hundred  horses  and  a  large 
amount  of  stores.  Ewell  continued  then  to  advance,  and, 
entering  Maryland,  sent  a  portion  of  his  cavaby,  under  Gen- 
eral Imboden,  westward,  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Raiboad,  and  another  body,  under  General  Jenkins,  in  ad- 
vance, toward  Chambersburg.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the 
army  was  moving  to  join  him.  Hill,  finding  that  the  enemy 
had  disappeared  from  his  front  near  Fredericksburg,  hast- 
ened to  march  from  that  vicinity,  and  was  sent  forward  by 
Lee,  on  the  track  of  Ewell,  passing  in  rear  of  Longstreet, 
who  had  remained  in  Culpepj)er.  The  latter  was  now  di- 
rected by  Lee  to  move  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue 
Eidge,  and,  by  occupying  Ashby's  and  Snicker's  Gaps,  pro- 
tect the  flank  of  the  column  in  the  Valley  from  attack — a 
work  in  which  Stuart's  cavalry,  thro^vn  out  toward  the  ene- 
my, assisted. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  General  Hooker's 
chief-of-staff  became  so  much  puzzled,  and  described  the 
Federal  army  as  "  boggling  around,"   and  not  knowing 
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*^  what  they  were  going  after."  Lee's  whole  movementi  it 
appears,  was  regarded  as  a  feint  to  ^^  cover  a  cavalry-raid  on 
the  Boath  side  of  the  river  " — a  strange  conclusion,  it  wonld 
seem,  in  reference  to  a  movement  of  snch  magnitude.  It 
now  became  absolutely  necessary  that  Lee's  designs  should 
be  unmasked,  if  possible ;  and  to  effect  this  object  Stuart's 
cavalry  force,  covering  the  southern  flank,  east  of  the  Blue 
Bidge,  must  be  driven  back.  This  was  undertaken  in  a  de- 
liberate manner.  Three  corps  of  cavalry,  with  a  division 
of  infantry  and  a  full  supply  of  artillery,  were  sent  forward 
from  the  vicinity  of  Manassas,  to  drive  Stuart  in  on  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  mountain.  A  fierce  struggle  followed, 
in  which  Stuart,  who  knew  the  importance  of  his  position, 
fought  the  great  force  opposed  to  him  from  every  hill  and 
knoll.  But  he  was  forced  back  steadily,  in  spite  of  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  and  at  IJpperville  a  hand-to-hand  sabre- 
fight  wound  up  the  movement,  in  which  the  Federal  cavaky 
was  checked,  when  Stuart  fell  back  toward  Paris,  crowned 
the  mountain-side  with  his  cannon,  and  awaited  a  final  at- 
tack. This  was  not,  however,  made.  Night  approaching, 
the  Federal  force  fell  back  toward  Manassas,  and  on  the 
next  morning  Stuart  followed  them,  on  the  same  road  over 
which  he  had  so  rapidly  retreated,  beyond  Middleburg. 

Lee  paid  little  attention  to  these  operations  on  his  flank 
east  of  the  mountains,  bat  proceeded  steadily,  in  personal 
command  of  his  infantry,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley.  E well  was  moving  rapidly  toward  Harrisburg, 
with  orders  to  "  take"  that  place  ^^  if  he  deemed  his  force 
adequate,"  *  General  Jenkins,  commanding    cavalry,   pre- 

*  This  statement  of  Lee*8  orders  is  deriyed  by  the  writer  from  Lieateiumi- 
Ge&eral  Ewell. 
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oeding  the  advance  of  hia  infuitiy.  He  had  thiu  pieroed 
the  enemy'B  territoij,  and  it  was  neceBsarj  promptly  to  sup- 
port him.  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  accordingly  directed 
to  pass  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  Williamsport 
The  columns  united  at  Hagerstown,  and  on  the  37th  of 
June  entered  Chambersbuig. 

G^eral  Hooker  had  followed,  crossing  the  Potomac, 
opposite  Leesbuig,  at  about  the  moment  when  Lee's  rear 
was  passing  from  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  march  was  toward  Frederick,  from 
which  point  General  Hooker  could  move  in  either  one  of 
two  directions— either  across  the  mountain  toward  Boons- 
boro,  which  would  throw  him  upon  Lee's  communications, 
or  northward  to  Westminster,  or  Gettysburg  which  would 
lead  to  an  open  collision  with  the  invading  army  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  just  as  the  Federal  army  was 
concentrating  near  Frederick,  General  Hooker,  at  his  own 
request,  was  relieved  from  command.  The  occasion  of  this 
unexpected  event  seems  to  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  General  Halleck,  the  Federal  general- 
in-chief,  on  the  question  whether  the  fortifications  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  should  or  should  not  be  abandoned.  The  point 
at  issue  would  appear  to  have  been  unimportant,  but  ill  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  arisen:  General  Hooker  resented  the 
action  of  the  authorities,  and  requested  to  be  relieved ;  his 
request  was  complied  with,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Major- 
General  George  G.  Meade. 

Generial  Meade,  an  officer  of  excellent  soldiership,  and 
enjoying  the  repute  of  modesty  and  dignity,  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  army,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in  pursuit 
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of  Lee.  Th^  design  of  moving  directly  across  the  South 
Mountain  on  Lee's  communications,  if  ever  entertained  by 
him,  was  abandoned.  The  outcry  from  Pennsylvania  drew 
him  perforce.  Ewell,  with  one  division,  had  penetrated  to 
Carlisle ;  and  Early,  with  another  division,  was  at  York ; 
everywhere  the  horses,  cattle,  and  supplies  of  the  country, 
had  been  seized  upon  for  the  use  of  the  troops ;  and  General 
Meade  was  loudly  called  upon  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
people  thus  exposed  to  the  terrible  rebels.  His  movements 
were  rapid.  Assuming  command  on  June  28th,  he  began 
to  move  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  30th  was  approaching  the 
town  of  Gettysburg.* 


xm. 
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Lee,  in  personal  command  of  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Long- 
street,  had  meanwhile  moved  on  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and,  reaching  Chambersburg  on  the  27th 
of  June,  "  made  preparations  to  advance  upon  Harrisburg." 

At  Chambersburg  he  issued  an  order  to  the  troops,  which 
should  find  a  place  in  every  biography  of  this  great  soldier. 

*  The  moTcraents  of  the  Federal  commander  were  probably  hastened  bj  the 
capture,  about  this  time  at  Hagerstown,  of  a  dispatch  from  President  Davia  to 
Creneral  Lee.  Lee,  it  seems,  had  suggested  that  General  Beauregard  should  be 
sent  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Culpepper,  and  bj  thus  appear- 
ing to  threaten  Washington,  embarrass  the  movementa  of  the  Northern  armj. 
To  this  suggestion  the  President  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  had  no  troops 
to  make  such  a  moTcment ;  and  the  capture  of  this  dispatch  on  its  waj  to  Lee 
probably  hastened  the  movements  of  General  Meade,  who  had  thus  the  proof 
before  him  that  Washington  was  in  no  danger.  The  Ck)nfederac7  was  thus 
truly  unfortunate  again,  as  in  September,  1862,  when  a  similar  incident  came  to 
the  relief  of  General  McClellan. 
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The  course  pursued  by  many  of  the  Federal  c(ftximanders  in 
Yirginia  had  been  merciless  and  atrocious  beyond  words. 
General  Pope  had  ravaged  the  counties  north  of  the  Bappa- 
hannock,  especially  the  county  of  Culpepper,  in  a  manner 
which  reduced  that  smiling  region  wellnigh  to  a  waste ; 
General  Milroy,  with  his  headquarters  at  Winchester,  had 
so  cruelly  oppressed  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country 
as  to  make  them  execrate  the  very  mention  of  his  name; 
and  the  excesses  committed  by  the  troops  of  these  officers, 
with  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  their  commanders, 
had  been  such,  said  a  foreign  writer,  as  to  ^^  cast  mankind 
two  centuries  back  toward  barbarism." 

Now,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  world  looked  for  a 
sudden  and  merciless  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
erners. Lee  was  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
thirsting  to  revenge  the  accumulated  wrongs  against  their 
helpless  families.  At  a  word  from  him  the  fertile  territory 
of  the  North  would  be  made  to  feel  the  iron  pressure  of 
military  rule,  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  retaliation  is  a 
just  principle  to  adopt  toward  an  enemy.  Fire,  slaughter, 
and  outrage,  would  have  burst  upon  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
black  flag,  which  had  been  virtually  raised  by  Generals  Pope 
and  Milroy,  would  have  flaunted  now  in  the  air  at  the 
head  of  the  Southern  army. 

Instead  of  permitting  this  disgraceful  oppression  of  non- 
combatants,  Lee  issued,  at  Chambersburg,  the  following 
general  order  to  his  troops  : 


HXADQUABTEBS  ArITT  OF  NOBTHEBN  VlBGXinA,  ) 

Chambxbbbubo,  Pa.,  June  27, 1868.     ) 
The  commanding  general  has  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  on  the  march,  and  confidently  anticipates  results 
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• 

commensurate  ^ith  the  high  spirit  they  have  manifested.  No  troops 
could  haye  displayed  greater  fortitude,  or  better  performed  the  ardu- 
ous marches  .of  the  past  ten  days.  Their  conduct  in  other  respects 
has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  in  keeping  with  their  character  as 
soldiers,  and  entitles  them  to  approbation  and  praise. 

There  haye,  howeyer,  been  instances  of  forgetfulness,  on  the  part  oi 
some,  that  they  haye  in  keeping  the  yet  unsullied  reputation  of  the 
army,  and  that  the  duties  exacted  of  us  by  ciyilization  and  Christian- 
ity are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  than  in  our 
own. 

The  commanding  general  considers  that  no  greater  disgrace  could 
befall  the  army,  and,  through  it,  our  whole  people,  than  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  barbarous  outrages  on  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  priyate  property,  that  haye  marked  the 
course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own  country.  Such  proceedings  not  only 
disgrace  the  perpetrators,  and  all  connected  with  them,  but  are  sub- 
yersiye  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  destructive  of 
the  endd  of  our  present  movements.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
make  war  only  upon  armed  men,  and  that  we  cannot  take  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  our  people  have  suffered  without  lowering  ourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhorrence  has  been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of 
our  enemy,  without  offending  against  Him  to  whom  vengeance  belong- 
eth,  without  whose  favor  and  support  our  efforts  must  all  prove  in 
vain. 

The  commanding  general,  therefore,  earnestly  exhorts  the  troops  to 
abstain,  with  most  scrupulous  care,  from  unnecessary  or  wanton  injury 
to  private  property;  and  he  enjoins  upon  all  officers  to  arrest  and 
bring  to  summary  punishment  all  who  shall  in  any  way  offend  against 
the  orders  on  this  subject. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General, 

The  noble  maxims  and  truly  Christian  spirit  of  this 
paper  will  remain  the  undying  glory  of  Lee.  Under  what 
had  been  surely  a  bitter  provocation,  he  retained  the  calm- 
ness and  forbearance  of  a  great  soul,  saying  to  his  army : 
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^'  The  dnties  exacted  of  us  by  dvilization  and  Christianitj 
are  not  less  .obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  than  in 
*  our  own.  •  • .  "So  greater  disgrace  could  befall  the  army, 
and  through  it  our  whole  people,  than  the  perpetration  of 
outrage  upon  the  innocent  and  defenceless. . .  •  We  make 
war  only  upon  armed  men,  and  cuinot  take  vengeance  for 
the  wrongs  our  people  have  suffered  without  offending 
against  Him  to  whom  yengeance  belongeth,  without  whose 
&Yor  and  support  our  efforts  must  all  prove  in  vain." 

Such  were  the  utterances  of  Lee,  resembling  those  we 
might  attribute  to  the  ideal  Christian  warrior ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  such  a  spirit  that  lay  under  the  plain  uniform  of  the 
great  Yiiginian.  What  he  ordered  was  enforced,  and  no 
one  was  disturbed  in  his  person  or  property.  Of  this  state- 
ment many  proofs  could  be  given.  A  Pennsylvania  farmer 
said  to  a  Northern  correspondent,  in  reference  to  the  South- 
em  troops :  ^^  I  must  say  they  acted  like  gentlemen,  and, 
their  cause  aside,  I  would  rather  have  forty  thousand  rebels 
quartered  on  my  premises  than  one  thousand  Union  troops." 
From  the  journal  of  Colonel  Freemantle,  an  English  officer 
accompanying  the  Southern  army,  we  take  these  sentences : 

^'In  passing  through  Greencastle  we  found  all  the  houses  an^ 
windows  shut  up,  the  natives  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  standing  at  their 
doors  regarding  the  troops  in  a  yery  unfriendly  manner.  I  saw  no 
straggling  into  the  houses,  nor  were  any  of  the  inhabitants  disturbed 
or  annoyed  by  the  soldiers.  Sentries  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  many 
of  the  best  houses,  to  prevent  any  officer  or  soldier  from  getting  in  on 
any  pretence. ...  I  entered  Chambersburg  at  6  p.  m.  . . .  Sentries  were 
placed  at  the  doors  of  aU  the  principal  houses,  and  the  town  was 
cleared  of  all  but  the  military  passing  through  or  on  duty. . . .  Ko 
officer  or  soldier  under  the  rank  of  a  general  is  allowed  in  Chambers- 
buig  without  a  special  order  from  General  Lee,  which  he  is  very  chary 
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of  giring,  and  I  hear  of  ofllcen  of  rank  being  leftised  thla  pass.  •  •  •  I 
went  into  Chambenbnxg  again,  and  witneesed  the  aingnlaily  good 
behayior  of  the  troope  toward  the  citizens.  I  heard  soldiers  saying  to  • 
one  another  that  they  did  not  like  bdng  in  a  town  in  which  they  were 
Tflfy  natnndly  detested.  To  any  one  who  has  seen,  as  I  haye,  the  ray* 
ages  of  the  Northern  troops  in  Sonthem  towns,  tliis  fbrbearance  seems 
meet  commendable  and  surprising.^ 

A  Northern  correspondent  said  of  the  course  pursued  by 
General  Jenkins,  in  command  of  EwelPs  cavahy :  ^^  By  way 
of  giying  the  devil  his  due,  it  must  be  said  that,  although 
there  were  over  sixty  acres  of  wheat  and  eighty  acres  of. 
com  and  oats  in  the  same  field,  he  protected  it  most  care- 
fully, and  picketed  his  horses  so  that  it  could  not  be  injured. 
No  fences  were  wantonly  destroyed,  poultry  was  not  dis- 
turbed, nor  did  he  compliment  our  blooded  cattle  so  much 
as  to  test  the  quality  of  their  steak  and  roast" 

Of  the  feeling  of  the.  troops  these  few  words  from  the 
letter  of  an  officer  written  to  one  of  his  famOy  will  convey 
an  idea:  ^^I  felt  when  I  first  came  here  that  I  would  like 
to  revenge  myself  upon  these  people  for  the  devastation 
they  have  brought  upon  our  own  beautiful  home — ^that 
home  where  we  could  have  lived  so  happily,  and  that  we 
loved  so  much,  from  which  their  vandalism  has  driven  you 
and  my  helpless  little  ones.  But,  though  I  had  such  severe 
wrongs  and  grievances  to  redress,  and  such  great  cause  for 
revenge,  yet,  when  I  got  among  these  people,  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  molest  them." 

Such  was  the  treatment  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 

by  the  Southern  troops  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 

commander-in-chief.    Lee  in  person  set  the  example.    A 

Southern  journal  made  the  sarcastic  statement  that  he  be- 
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came  irate  at  the  robbing  of  cherry-trees ;  and,  if  he  saw 
the  tap  rail  of  a  fence  lying  upon  the  ground  as  he  rode  by, 
wonld  dismount  and  replace  it  with  his  own  hands. 


XIV. 

CONCBNTRATION    AT    GETTYSBURG. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  great  adversaries  in  the 
last  days  of  June.  Lee  was  at  Chambersburg,  in  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  about  to  follow  Ewell,  who  was  approach- 
ing Harrisburg.  Early  had  captured  York ;  and  the  Federal 
army  was  concentrating  rapidly  on  the  flank  of  the  South- 
em  army,  toward  Gettysburg. 

Lee  had  ordered  the  movement  of  Early  upon  York, 
with  the  object  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
commander  from  his  own  rear,  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
The  exact  movements  and  position  of  General  Meade  were 
unknown  to  him  ;  and  this  arose  in  large  measure  from  the 
absence  of  Stuart's  cavalry.  This  unfortunate  incident  has 
given  rise  to  much  comment,  and  Stuart  has  been  harshly 
criticised  for  an  alleged  disobedience  of  Lee's  plain  orders. 
The  question  is  an  embarrassing  one.  Lee's  statement  is  aa 
follows :  "  General  Stuart  was  left  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  "  (Ashby's  and  other  gaps  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
in  Virginia),  "  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  was  instructed  to  harass  and  impede  as  much  as 
possible  should  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac.  In  that 
eventy  General  Stua/rt  was  directed  to  move  into  Maryland^ 
crossing  the  Potomac  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge^  as  in 
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his  judgment  shovld  he  beety  and  take  position  on  the  right 
of  our  column  as  it  ad/ca/noed.^'* 

This  order  was  certainly  plain  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Stuart  was  to  harass  and  embarrass  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  in  case  they  attempted  to  cross  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  When  they  did  cross,  he  also  was  to  pass 
the  river,  either  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  "  as  in  his 
judgment  should  seem  best."  So  far  the  order  was  unmis- 
takable. The  river  was  to  be  crossed  at  such  point  as 
Stuart  should  select,  either  on  the  lower  waters,  or  in  the 
Valley.  Lee  added,  however,  that  this  movement  should  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  Stuart  to  ^^  take  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  our  column  as  it  advanced  " — ^the  mean- 
ing appearing  to  be  that  the  cavalry  should  move  hei/oieefn 
the  two  armies,  in  order  to  guard  the  Southern  flank  as 
it  advanced  into  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Circumstances 
arose,  however,  whi6h  rendered  it  diflScult  for  Stuart  to 
move  on  the  line  thus  indicated  with  sufficient  promptness 
to  render  his  services  valuable.  The  enemy  crossed  at 
Leesburg  while  the  Southern  cavalry  was  near  Middleburg ; 
and,  from  the  jaded  condition  of  his  horses,  Stuart  feared 
that  he  would  be  unable,  in  case  he  crossed  above,  to  place 
his  column  between  the  two  armies  then  rapidly  advancing. 
He  accordingly  took  the  bold  resolution  of  passing  the  Poto- 
mac hdow  Leesburg,  designing  to  shape  his  course  due 
northward  toward  Ilarrisburg,  the  objective  point  of  the 
Southern  army.  This  he  did — crossing  at  Seneca  Falls — 
but  on  the  march  he  was  delayed  by  many  incidents.  Near 
Rockville  he  stopped  to  capture  a  large  train  of  Federal 
wagons ;  at  Westminster  and  Hanovertown  he  was  tempo- 
rarily arrested  by  combats  with  the  Federal  cavaby ;  and, 
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Ignorant  lui  he  was  of  the  concentration  of  Lee's  troops 
upon  Gettyabnig,  he  advanced  rapidly  toward  Carlisle, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  an  attack  on  that  place,  he  was  re- 
called by  Lee. 

Such  were  the  circnmstances  leading  to,  and  the  inci- 
dents attending,  this  movement.  The  reader  must  form  his 
own  opinion  of  the  amount  of  blame  to  be  justly  attached 
to  Stuart  He  always  declared,  and  asserted  in  his  report 
of  tfiese  occurrences,  that  he  had  acted  in  exact  obedience 
to  his  orders;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  appears  from  General 
Lee's  report,  those  orders  were  meant  to  prescribe  a  differ- 
mt  movement.  He  had  marched  in  one  sense  on  ^'the 
right "  of  the  Southern  column  ^^  as  it  advanced ; "  but  in 
another  sense  he  had  not  done  so.  Victory  at  G^ttysbuig 
would  have  silenced  all  criticism  of  this  difference  of  con- 
struction ;  but,  unfortxmately,  the  event  was  different,  and 
the  strictures  directed  at  Stuart  were  natural.  The  absence 
of  the  cavalry  unquestionably  embarrassed  Lee  greatly; 
but,  in  his  report,  he  is  moderate  and  guarded,  as  usual,  in 
his  expressions.  "  The  absence  of  cavalry,"  he  says, ''  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  "  of  Gen- 
eral Meade's  movements ;  and  ^^  the  march  toward  Gettys- 
burg was  conducted  more  slowly  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  movements  of  the  Federal  army  been  known." 

To  return  now  to  the  movements  of  Lee's  infantry,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  at  Chambersburg.  Lee  was 
about  to  continue  his  advance  in  the  direction  of  Harris- 
bnig,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  his  scouts  brought 
him  intelligence  that  the  Federal  army  was  rapidly  advan- 
cing, and  the  head  of  the  column  was  near  the  South  Moun- 
tain.   A  glance  at  the  map  will  indicate  the  importance  of 
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thifl  intelligence.  Oeneral  Meade  woold  be  able,  without 
difflcnltj,  in  case  the  Southern  army  continued  its  march 
northward,  to  cross  the  South-Mountain  range,  and  place 
himself  directly  in  Lee's  rear,  in  the  Cumberland  Yalley. 
Then  the  Southern  forces  would  be  completely  intercepted 
— General  Meade  would  be  ntiaster  of  the  situation — and  Lee 
must  retreat  east  of  the  mountain  or  cut  his  way  through 
the  Federal  army. 

A  battle  was  thus  clearly  about  to  be  forced  upon  the 
Southern  commander,  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  so 
manoeuvre  his  army  as  to  secure  a  position  in  which  he 
could  receive  the  enemy's  attack  with  advantage.  Lee  ac- 
cordingly put  his  column  in  motion  across  the  mountain 
toward  Gettysburg,  and,  sending  couriers  to  Ewell  and  Early 
to  return  from  Harrisbuig  and  York  toward  the  same  point, 
made  his  preparations  to' take  position  and  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  day  of  July,  this  was  then 
the  condition  of  affairs.  General  Meade  was  advancing 
with  rapidity  upon  the  town  of  Gettysbui^,  and  Lee  was. 
crossing  the  South  Mountain,  opposite  Chambersbui^,  to 
meet  him. 

When  the  heads  of  the  two  columns  came  together. in 
the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg,  the  thunders  of  battle  began. 


XV. 

THE    FIBST    DAY'S    FIGHT    AT    GSTTTSBUBQ. 

The  sanguinary  struggle  which  now  ensued  between  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
continued  for  three  days,  and  the  character  of  these  battles, 
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together  with  their  decisiye  leBoltB,  have  communicated  to 
the  CTentB  an  eztnunrdinaiy  interest  Every  &ei  has  thns 
been  preserved,  and  the  incidents  of  the  great  combat,  down 
to  the  most  minute  details,  have  been  placed  upon  record. 
The  subject  is,  indeed,  almost  embarrassed  by  the  amount 
of  information  collected  and  published ;  and  the  chief  diffi- 
cultj  for  a  writer,  at  this  late  day,  is  to  select  from  the  mass 
such  salient  events  as  indicate  clearly  the  character  of  the 
conflict 

This  difficulty  the  present  writer  has  it  in  his  power  to 
evade,  in  great  measure,  by  confining  himself  mainly  to  the 
designs  and  operations  of  General  Lee.  These  were  plain 
and  simple.  He  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  his  march 
toward  the  Susquehanna  by  the  dangerous  position  of  Gen- 
eral Meade  so  near  his  line  of  retreat ;  this  rendered  a  battle 
unavoidable ;  and  Lee  was  now  moving  to  accept  battle,  de- 
signing, if  possible,  to  secure  such  a  position  as  would  give 
him  the  advantage  in  the  contest.  Before  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  this  object,  battle  was  forced  upon  him — ^not  by 
General  Meade,  bat  by  simple  stress  of  circumstances.  The 
Federal  commander  had  formed  the  same  intention  as  that 
of  his  adversary — ^to  accept,  and  not  deliver,  battle — and  did 
mot  propose  to  fight  near  Gettysburg.  He  was,  rather,  look- 
ing backward  to  a  strong  position  in  the  direction  of  West- 
minster, when  suddenly  the  head  of  his  column  became 
engaged  near  Gettysburg,  and  this  determined  every  thing. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  to  convey  to  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  ground.  Gettysburg  is  a  town, 
nestling  down  in  a  valley,  with  so  many  roads  centring  in 
the  place  that,  if  a  circle  were  drawn  around  it  to  represent 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  the  roads  would  resemble  the 
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spokee.  A  short  distance  6oiith  of  the  town  is  a  ridge  of 
considerable  height,  which  runs  north  and  south,  bending 
eastward  in  the  vicinity  of  Gettjsbnig,  and  describing  a 
cnrye  resembling  a  hook.  From  a  graveyard  on  this  high 
gronnd  it  is  called  Cemetery  Hill,  or  Bidge.  Opposite  this 
ridge,  looking  westward,  is  a  second  and  lower  range  called 
Seminary  Bidge.  This  extends  also  north  and  souths  pafl»> 
ing  west  of  Gettysburg.  Still  west  of  Seminary  Bidge  are 
other  still  lower  ranges,  between  which  flows  a  small  stream 
called  Willonghby  Bnn;  and  beyond  these,  distant  about 
ten  miles,  rise  the  blue  heights  of  the  South  Mountain. 

Across  the  South  Mountain,  by  way  of  the  village  of 
Cashtown,  Lee,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  was  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  Gettysburg,  when  Hill,  holding  the 
firont,  suddenly  encountered  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column 
in  the  vicinity  of  Willoughby  Bun.  This  consisted  of  G^* 
eral  Buford's  cavalry  division,  which  had  pushed  on  in  ad- 
vance of  General  Beynolds's  infantry  corps,  the  foremost  in- 
fantry of  the  Federal  army,  and  now,  almost  before  it  was 
aware  of  Hill's  presence,  became  engaged  with  him.  G^- 
eral  Buford  posted  his  horse-artillery  to  meet  Hill's  attack, 
but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Federal  cavalry  could 
not  stand  before  the  Southern  infantry  fire,  and  General 
Beynolds,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  hastening  forward, 
reached  the  field.  An  engagement  immediately  took  place 
between  the  foremost  infantry  divisions  of  Hill  and  Bey- 
nolds.  A  brigade  of  Hill's,  Irom  Mississippi,  drove  back  a 
Federal  brigade,  seizing  upon  its  artillery ;  but,  in  return, 
Archer's  brigade  was  nearly  surrounded,  and  several  hun- 
dred of  the  men  captured.  Almost  immediately  after  this 
incident  the  Federal  forces  sustained  a  serious  loss ;  General 
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Bejnolds — one  of  tlie  most  trusted  and  energetic  lieutenants 
of  General  Meade — was  mortally  wounded  while  disposing 
his  men  for  action,  and  borne  from  the  field.  The  Federal 
troops  continued,  however,  to  fight  with  gallant^.  Some 
of  the  men  were  heard  exclaiming,  "We  have  come  to 
stay ! "  in  reference  to  which,  one  of  their  officers  afterward 
said,  "  And  a  very  large  portion  of  them  never  left  that 
ground."  * 

Battle  was  now  joined  in  earnest  between  the  two  heads 
of  column,  and  on  each  side  reenforcements  were  sent  for- 
ward to  take  part  in  this  unexpected  encounter.  Keither 
General  Lee  nor  General  Meade  had  expected  or  desired  it. 
Both  had  aimed,  in  manoeuvring  their  forces,  to  select  ground 
suitable  for  receiving  instead  of  making  an  attack,  and  now 
a  blind  chance  seemed  about  to  bring  on  a  battle  upon 
ground  unknown  to  both  commanders.  When  the  sound 
of  the  engagement  was  first  heard  by  Lee,  he  was  in  the  rear 
of  his  troops  at  the  headquarters  which  Hill  had  just  va- 
cated, near  Cashtown,  under  the  South  Mountain.  The  fir- 
ing was  naturally  supposed  by  him  to  indicate  an  accidental 
collision  with  some  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and,  when 
intelligence  reached  him  that  Hill  was  engaged  with  the 
Federal  infantry,  the  announcement  occasioned  him  the 
greatest  astonishment.  General  Meade's  presence  so  near 
him  was  a  circumstance  completely  unknown  to  Lee,  and 
certainly  was  not  desired  by  him.  But  a  small  portion  of 
his  forces  were  "  up."  Longstreet  had  not  yet  passed  the 
mountain,  and  the  forces  of  General  Ewell,  although  that 
officer  had  promptly  fallen  back,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 

*  General  Doubleday :  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
Part  I.,  p.  807. 
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from  the  Susquehanna,  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to  take 
part  in  the  engagement.  Under  these  eiremnstances,  if  the 
whole  of  General  Meade's  army  had  reached  Gettysburg,  di- 
rectly in  Lee's  front,  the  advantage  in  the  approaching  ac- 
tion must  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  Federal  army,  and  a 
battle  might  result  in  a  decisive  Confederate  defeat. 

No  choice,  however,  was  now  left  General  Lee.  The 
head  of  his  advancing  colunm  had  come  into  collision  with 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  impossible  to  retire  without  a  battle. 
Lee  accordingly  ordered  Hill's  corps  to  be  closed  up,  and  re^ 
enforcements  to  be  sent  forward  rapidly  to  the  point  of  ac- 
tion. He  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing,  guided  by  the  sound,  and  the  smoke  which  rose 
above  the  tranquil  landscape. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  a  beautiful  season  of  the  year. 
The  fields  were  green  with  grass,  or  golden  with  ripening 
grain,  over  which  passed  a  gentle  breeze,  raising  waves  upon 
the  brilliant  surface.  The  landscape  was  broken  here  and 
there  by  woods ;  in  the  west  rose  the  blue  range  of  the  South 
Mountain ;  the  sun  was  shining  through  showery  clouds, 
and  in  the  east  the  sky  was  spanned  by  a  rainbow.  This 
peaceful  scene  was  now  disturbed  by  the  thundering  of  ar- 
tillery and  the  rattle  of  musketry.  The  sky  was  darkened, 
here  and  there,  by  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from  bams  or 
dwelling-houses  set  on  fire  by  shell ;  and  beneath  rose  red 
tongues  of  flame,  roaring  in  response  to  theguns. 

Each  side  had  now  sent  forward  reenforcements  to  sup- 
port tlie  vanguards,  and  an  obstinate  struggle  ensued,  the 
proportions  of  the  fight  gradually  increasing,  until  the  ac- 
tion became  a  regular  battle.  Hill,  although  suffering  from 
indisposition,  which  the  pallor  of  his  face  indicated,  met  the 
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Federal  attack  with  his  habitual  resolution.  He  was  hard 
pressed,  however,  when  fortunately  one  of  General  Swell's 
divisions,  under  Bhodes,  debouched  from  the  Carlisle  road, 
running  northward  from  Gettysburg,  and  came  to  his  assist- 
ance.  Ewell  had  just  begun  to  move  from  Carlisle  toward 
Harrisburg — ^his  second  division,  under  Early,  being  at 
York — ^when  a  dispatch  from  Lee  reached  him,  directing 
him  to  return,  and  "proceed  to  Gettysburg  or  Cashtown,  as 
his  circumstances  might  direct."  He  promptly  obeyed,  en- 
camped within  about  eight  miles  of  Gettysburg  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  80th,  and  was  now  moving  toward  Cashtown, 
where  Johnson's  division  of  his  corps  then  was,  when  Hill 
sent  him  word  that  he  needed  his  assistance.  Ehodes  was 
promptly  sent  forward  to  the  field  of  action.  Early  was 
ordered  to  hurry  back,  and  Rhodes  soon  reached  the  battle- 
field, where  he  formed  his  line  on  high  ground,  opposite  the 
Federal  right. 

The  appearance  of  this  important  reenforcement  relieved 
Hill,  and  caused  the  enemy  to  extend  his  right  to  face 
Rhodes.  The  Federal  line  thus  resembled  a  crescent,  the 
left  half,  fronting  Hill,  toward  the  northwest ;  and  the  right, 
half-fronting  Rhodes,  toward  the  north — the  town  of  Get- 
tysburg being  in  rear  of  the  curve.  An  obstinate  attack  was 
made  by  the  enemy  and  by  Rhodes  at  nearly  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy,  but  Rhodes  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  the  Federal  right,  when  Early  made  his 
appearance  from  the  direction  of  York.  This  compelled  the 
Federal  force  to  still  farther  extend  its  right,  to  meet 
the  new  attack.  The  movement  greatly  weakened  them. 
Rhodes  charged  their  centre  with  impetuosity ;  Early  came 
in  on  their  right,  with  Gordon's  brigade  in  front,  and  under 
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this  combined  attack  the  Federal  troops  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated in  great  disorder  to  and  through  Gettysburg,  leaving 
the  ground  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded  to  the 
number  of  about  five  thousand,  and  the  same  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

The  first  collision  of  the  two  armies  had  thus  resulted  in 
a  clear  Southern  victory,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
important  success  was  not  followed  up  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Cemetery  Range,  south  of  the  town,  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Southern  forces  at  that  time  to  do.  To  whom 
the  blame — if  blame  there  be — of  this  failure,  is  justly 
chargeable,  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  unable  to  state.  All 
that  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  As  soon  as  the  Federal  forces  gave  way,  General 
Lee  rode  forward,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
was  posted  on  an  elevated  point  of  Seminary  Ilidge,  from 
which  he  could  see  the  broken  lines  of  the  enemy  rapidly 
retreating  up  the  slope  of  Cemetery  Kange,  in  his  front. 
The  propriety  of  pursuit,  with  a  view  to  seizing  this  strong 
position,  was  obvious,  and  General  Lee  sent  an  oflScer  of  his 
staff  with  a  message  to  General  Ewell,  to  the  effect  that "  he 
could  see  the  enemy  flying,  that  they  were  disorganized,  and 
tliiat  it  was  only  necessary  to  push  on  vigorously,  and  the 
Cemetery  heights  were  ours."  *  Just  about  the  moment,  it 
would  seem,  when  this  order  was  dispatched — about  half- 
past  four — General  Hill,  who  had  joined  Lee  on  the  ridge, 
"  received  a  message  from  General  Ewell,  requesting  him 
(Hill)  to  press  the  enemy  in  front,  while  he  performed  the 
same  operation  on  his  right."  This  statement  is  taken  from 
the  journal  of  Colonel  Freemantle,  who  was  present  and 

*  The  officer  who  carried  the  order  is  our  aathoritj  for  this  statement 
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noted  the  hour.  He  adds :  "  The  pressure  was  accordingly 
applied,  in  a  mild  degree,  but  the  enemy  were  too  strongly 
posted,  and  it  was  too  Iftte  in  the  evening  for  a  regular  at- 
tack." Oeneral  Ewell,  an  ofScer  of  great  courage  and  en- 
ergy, is  said  to  have  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  third  division 
(Johnson's)  before  making  a  decisive  assault.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Johnson,  about  sunset.  General  Ewell  prepared  to 
advance  and  seize  upon  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Ceme- 
tery Bange,  which  commanded,  in  reverse,  the  enemy's 
position.  At  this  moment  General  Lee  sent  him  word  to 
"  proceed  with  his  troops  to  the  [Confederate]  right,  in  case 
he  could  do  nothing  where  he  was ; "  he  proceeded  to  Gen- 
eral Lee's  tent  thereupon  to  confer  with  him,  and  the  result 
was  that  it  was  agreed  to  first  assault  the  hill  on  the  right. 
It  was  now,  however,  after  midnight,  and  the  attack  was 
directed  by  Lee  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  morning. 

It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  advance  was  not 
then  made ;  but  Lee,  in  his  report,  attributes  no  blame  to 
any  one.  "  The  attack,"  he  says,  "  was  not  pressed  that 
afternoon,  the  enemy^a  force  being  unJcnown^  a/nd  it  heing 
considered  advisable  to  await  the  a/rrivdl  of  the  rest  of  our 
troops.^^ 

The  failure  to  press  the  enemy  immediately  after  their 
retreat,  with  the  view  of  driving  them  from  and  occupying 
Cemetery  Heights,  is  susceptible  of  an  explanation  which 
seems  to  retrieve  the  Southern  commander  and  his  subordi- 
nates from  serious  criticism.  The  Federal  forces  had  been 
driven  from  the  ground  north  and  west  of  Gettysburg,  but 
it  was  seen  now  that  the  troops  thus  defeated  constituted 
only  a  small  portion  of  General  Meade's  army,  and  Lee  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that 
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the  main  body  was  not  near  at  hand.  The  fact  was  not  im- 
probable, and  it  was  not  known  that  Cemetery  Hill  was 
not  then  in  their  possession.  The  wooded  character  of  the 
ground  rendered  it  difficult  for  General  Lee,  even  from  his 
elevated  position  on  Seminary  Kidge,  to  discover  whether 
the  heights  opposite  were,  or  were  not,  held  by  a  strong 
force.  Infantry  were  visible  there ;  and  in  the  plain  in  front 
the  cavalry  of  General  Buford  were  drawn  up,  as  though 
ready  to  accept  battle.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle 
that  it  was  known  that  the  heights  might  have  been  seized 
upon — General  Hancock,  who  had  succeeded  Beynolds, 
having,  to  defend  them,  but  a  single  brigade.  This  fact  was 
not  known  to  Lee ;  the  sun  was  now  declining,  and  the  ad- 
vance upon  Cemetery  HiU  was  deferred  until  the  next  day. 

When  on  the  next  morning,  between  daybreak  and  sun- 
rise.  General  Lee,  accompanied  by  Hill,  Longstreet,  and 
Hood,  ascended  to  the  same  point  on  Seminary  Kidge,  and 
reconnoitred  the  opposite  heights  through  his  field-glass, 
they  were  seen  to  be  occupied  by  heavy  lines  of  infantry 
and  numerous  artillery.  The  moment  had  passed ;  the  ram- 
part in  his  front  bristled  with  bayonets  and  cannon.  General 
Hancock,  in  command  of  the  Federal  advance,  had  hastened 
back  at  nightfall  to  General  Meade,  who  was  still  some  dis- 
tance in  rear,  and  reported  the  position  to  be  an  excellent 
one  for  receiving  the  Southern  attack.  Upon  this  information 
General  Meade  had  at  once  acted ;  by  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  his  headquarters  were  established  upon  the  ridge ; 
and  when  Lee,  on  Seminary  HiU  opposite,  was  reconnoi- 
tring the  heights,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Federal  army  was 
in  position  to  receive  his  assault. 

The  adversaries  were  thus  face  to  face,  and  a  battle  could 
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not  well  be  avoided.  Lee  and  his  troops  were  in  high  spirits 
and  confident  of  yictoiy,  bnt  every  advaDtage  of  position 
was  seen  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 


XVI. 

THE    TWO    ABHIES    IN   POSITION. 

The  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  had  arrived,  and  the  two 
annies  were  in  presence  of  each  other  and  ready  for  battle. 
The  question  was,  which  of  the  great  adversaries  wonld 
make  the  attack. 

General  Meade  was  as  averse  to  assuming  the  offensive 
as  his  opponent.  Lee's  statement  on  this  subject  has  been 
given,  but  is  here  repeated :  '^  It  had  not  been  intended  to 
fight  a  general  battle,"  he  wrote,  ^^  at  such  a  distance  from 
our  base,  anlesa  attacked  hf  the  enemy.^^  General  Meade 
said  before  the  war  committee  afterward,  ^^It  was  my 
desire  to  fight  a  defensive  rather  than  an  offensive  battle," 
and  he  adds  the  obvious  explanation,  that  he  was  ^^  satisfied 
his  chances  of  success  were  greater  in  a  defensive  battle  than 
an  offensive  one."  There  was  this  great  advantage,  how- 
ever, on  the  Federal  side,  that  the  troops  were  on  their  own 
soil,  with  their  communications  uninterrupted,  and  could 
wait,  while  General  Lee  was  in  hostile  territory,  a  consider- 
able distance  from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  must,  for  that 
reason,  either  attack  his  adversary  or  retreat. 

He  decided  to  attack.  To  this  decision  he  seems  to  have 
been  impelled,  in  large  measure,  by  the  extraordinary  spirit 
of  his  troops,  whose  demeanor  in  the  subsequent  struggle  was 
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said  by  a  Federal  oflScer  to  resemble  that  of  men  "  drunk  on 
cbampagne."  General  Longstreet  declared  the  army  at  this 
moment  as  able,  from  the  singular  aflBatus  which  bore  it  up, 
to  undertake  "  any  thing,"  and  this  sanguine  spirit  was  the 
natural  result  of  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  victories.  At 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  in  the  preliminary 
struggle  of  Gettysburg,  they  liad  driven  the  enemy  before 
them  in  disorder,  and,  on  the  night  succeeding  this  last  vic- 
tory, both  officers  and  men  spoke  of  the  coming  battle  "  as 
a  certainty,  and  the  universal  feeling  in  the  army  was  one 
of  profound  contempt  for  an  enemy  whom  they  had  beaten 
so  constantly,  and  under  so  many  disadvantages."  *  Con- 
tempt of  an  adversary  is  dangerous,  and  pride  goes  before  a 
fall.  The  truth  of  these  pithy  adages  was  now  about  to  be 
shown. 

General  Lee,  it  is  said,  shared  the  general  confidence  of 
his  troops,  and  was  carried  away  by  it.  He  says  in  his  re- 
port :  "  Finding  ourselves  unexpectedly  confronted  by  the 
Federal  army,  it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  withdraw 
through  the  mountain  with  our  large  trains ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  country  was  unfavorable  for  collecting  supplies 
while  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy's  main  body,  as  lie  was 
enabled  to  restrain  our  foraging-parties  by  occupying  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  with  regular  and  local  troops.  A 
battle  thus  became  in  a  measure  unavoidable."  But,  even 
after  the  battle,  when  the  Southern  army  was  much  weaker,^ 
it  was  found  possible,  without  much  difficulty,  to  "  withdraw 
through  the  mountains  "  with  the  trains.  A  stronger  mo- 
tive than  this  is  stated  in  the  next  sentence  of  General  Lee's 
report :  "  Encouraged  hy  the  successfvl  issue  of  the  engage- 

*  Colonel  Freemantle.    He  was  present,  and  speaks  from  observation. 
22 
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mfint  cf  the  fint  daijfj  and  in  view  qf  the  valudUe  reatdta 
that  ioould  ensue  from  the  defeat  qf  the  army  cf  General 
Meadej  it  wu  thought  tdvisable  to  renew  the  attaek.''  The 
meaBiBg  of  the  writer  of  these  words  is  phiin.  The  Fed- 
eral troops  had  been  defeated  with  little  difficulty  in  the 
first  day's  figlit ;  it  seemed  probable  that  a  more  serious 
conflict  would  have  similar  results ;  and  a  decisive  yictory 
promised  to  end  the  war. 

General  Meade,  it  seems,  scarcely  expected  to  be  attacked* 
He  anticipated  a  movement  on  Lee's  part,  over  the  Em- 
metsburg  road  southward*  By  giving  that  direction  to  his 
army,  Oonond  Lee  would  have  forced  his  adversary  to  retire 
from  his  strong  position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  or  come  out  and 
attack  him ;  whether,  however,  it  was  desirable  on  General 
Lee's  part  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  attack  on  the  Southern 
column  in  traneitUy  it  is  left  to  others  better  able  than  the 
present  writer  to  determine. 

This  unskilled  comment  must  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  easy,  after  the  event,  for  the  smallest  to  criticise  the 
greatest.  Under  whatever  influences,  General  Lee  deter- 
mined not  to  retreat,  either  through  the  South  Mountain  or 
toward  Emmetsburg,  but  marshalled  his  army  for  an  attack 
on  the  position  held  by  General  Meade. 

The  Southern  lines  were  drawn  up  on  Seminary  Bidge, 
and  on  the  ground  near  Gettysburg.  Longstreet's  corps 
was  posted  on  the  right,  opposite  the  Federal  left,  near  the 
southern  end  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  Next  came  Hill's  corps, 
extending  along  the  crest  nearly  to  Gettysburg.  There  it 
was  joined  by  Ewell's  line,  which,  passing  through  the  town, 
bent  round,  adapting  itself  to  the  position  of  the  Federal 

*  TcstimoDj  of  General  Meade  before  the  war  committee. 
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right  which  held  the  high  ground,  curving  round  in  the 
shape  of  a  hook,  at  the  north  end  of  the  ridge. 

The  Federal  lines  thus  occupied  the  whole  Cemetery 
Range — which,  being  higher,  commanded  Seminary  Eidge — 
and  consisted,  counting  from  right  to  left,  of  the  troops  of 
Generals  Howard,  Hancock,  Sickles,  Sykes,  and  Sedgwick ; 
the  two  latter  forming  a  strong  reserve  to  guard  the  Federal 
left.  The  position  was  powerful,  as  both  flanks  rested  upon 
high  ground,  which  gave  every  advantage  to  the  assailed 
party  ;  but  on  the  Federal  left  an  accidental  error,  it  seems, 
had  been  committed  by  General  Sickles.  He  had  advanced 
his  line  to  a  ridge  in  front  of  the  main  range,  which  appeared 
to  afford  him  a  better  position ;  but  this  made  it  necessary 
to  retire  the  left  wing  of  his  corps,  to  cover  the  opening  in 
that  direction.  The  result  was,  an  angle — the  effect  of 
which  is  to  expose  troops  to  serious  danger — and  this 
faulty  disposition  of  the  Federal  left  seems  to  have  induced 
General  Lee  to  direct  his  main  attack  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, with  the  view  of  breaking  the  Federal  line,  and  seizing 
upon  the  main  ridge  in  rear.  "  In  front  of  General  Long- 
street,"  he  says,  "  the  enemy  held  a  position  from  which,  if 
he  could  be  driven,  it  was  thought  that  our  army  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  assailing  the  more  elevated  ground 
beyond."  In  order  to  cooperate  in  this,  the  main  attack, 
Ewell  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  assail  the  Federal 
right  toward  Gettysburg,  and  Hill  directed  to  threaten  their 
centre,  and,  if  there  were  an  opening,  make  a  real  attack. 
These  demonstrations  against  the  enemy's  right  and  centre, 
Lee  anticipated,  would  prevent  him  from  reonforcing  his  left. 
Longstreet  would  thus,  he  hoped,  be  "  enabled  to  reach  the 
west  of  the  ridge  "  in  rear  of  the  Federal  line ;  and  General 
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Meade  afterward  said,  '^  If  they  had  succeeded  in  occupying 
that,  it  would  have  prevented  me  from  holding  any  of  the 
ground  which  I  subsequently  held  at  the  last  "7-that  is  to 
say,  that  he  would  have  been  driven  from  the  entire  Ceme- 
teiy  Hange. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  two  adversaries,  and  such 
the  design  of  Lee,  on  the  2d  of  July,  when  the  real  struggle 
was  about  to  b^in. 


XVII. 

THE    SECOND    DA.T. 

Thboughout  the  forenoon  of  the  day  about  to  witness 
one  of  those  great  passages  of  arms  which  throw  so  bloody  a 
glare  upon  the  pages  of  history,  scarcely  a  sound  disturbed 
the  silence,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  men  were  watching  each  other  across  the 
narrow  valley,  ready  at  the  word  to  advance  and  do  their 
best  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 

During  all  these  long  hours,  when  expectation  and  sus- 
pense were  sufficient  to  try  the  stoutest  nerves,  the  two  com- 
manders were  marshalling  their  lines  for  the  obstinate  strug- 
gle which  was  plainly  at  hand.  General  Meade,  who  knew 
well  the  ability  of  his  opponent,  was  seeing,  in  person,  to 
ey^vy  thing,  and  satisfying  himself  that  his  lines  were  in 
onier  to  receive  the  attack.  Lee  was  making  his  prepara- 
tions to  commence  the  assault,  upon  which,  there  could  be 
little  doubt,  the  event  of  the  whole  war  depended. 

Prom  the  gallantry  which  the  Federal  troops  displayed 
in  this  battle,  they  must  have  been  in  good  heart  for  the  en- 
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counter.  It  is  certain  that  the  Southern  army  had  never 
been  in  better  condition  for  a  decisive  conflict.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  extraordinary  confidence  of  the  men,  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  commander.  This  feeling  now  exhibited 
itself  either  in  joyous  laughter  and  the  spirit  of  jesting 
among  the  troops,  or  in  an  air  of  utter  indifference,  as  of 
men  sure  of  the  result,  and  giving  it  scarcely  a  thought. 
The  swarthy  gunners,  still  begrimed  with  powder  from  the 
work  of  the  day  before,  lay  down  around  the  cannon  in  po- 
sition along  the  crest,  and  passed  the  moments  in  uttering 
witticisms,  or  in  slumber ;  and  the  Knes  of  infantry,  seated 
or  lying,  musket  in  hand,  were  as  careless.  The  army  was 
plainly  ready,  and  would  respond  with  alacrity  to  Lee's  sig- 
nal. Of  the  result,  no  human  being  in  this  force  of  more 
than  seventy  thousand  men  seemed  to  have  the  least  doubt. 

Lee  wa^  engaged  during  the  whole  morning  and  until 
past  noon  in  maturing  his  preparations  for  the  assault  which  * 
lie  designed  making  against  the  enemy's  left  in  front  of 
Longstrcet.  All  was  not  ready  until  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon; then  he  gave  the  word,  and  Longstreet  suddenly 
opened  a  heavy  artillery-fire  on  the  position  opposite  him. 
At  this  signal  the  guns  of  Hill  opened  from  the  ridge  on  his 
left,  and  Ewell's  artillery  on  the  Southern  left  in  front  of 
Gettysburg  thundered  in  response.  Under  cover  of  his  can- 
non-fire, Longstreet  then  advanced  his  lines,  consisting  of 
Hood's  division  on  the  right,  and  McLawe's  division  on  the 
left,  and  made  a  headlong  assault  upon  the  Federal  forces 
directly  in  his  front. 

The  point  aimed  at  was  the  salient,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  General  Sickles's  line  forward  to  the  high  ground 
known  as  "  The  Peach  Orchard."    Here,  as  we  have  already 
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eaidy  the  Federal  line  of  battle  fonned  an  angle,  with  the 
left  wing  of  Sickles's  corps  bending  backward  so  as  to  cover 
the  opening  between  his  line  and  the  main  crest  in  his  rear. 
Hood^s  division  swung  round  to  assail  the  portion  of  the  line 
thus  retired,  and  so  rapid  was  the  movement  of  this  ener- 
getic soldier,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  he  pushed  his 
right  beyond  the  Federal  left  flank,  had  pierced  the  exposed 
point,  and  was  in  direct  proximity  to  the  much-coveted 
'^  crest  of  the  ridge,^'  upon  the  possession  of  which  depended 
the  fate  of  the  battle.  Hood  was  fully  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  lost  not  a  moment  in  advancing  to  seize  it.  His 
troops,  largely  cemposed  of  those  famous  Texas  raiments 
which  Lee  had  said  ^^  fought  grandly  and  nobly,"  and  upon 
whom  he  relied  ^^  in  all  tight  places,''  responded  to  his  ar- 
dent orders :  a  small  run  was  crossed,  the  men  rushed  up 
the  slope,  and  the  crest  was  almost  in  their  very  grasp. 

Success  at  this  moment  would  have  decided  the  event  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  in  all  probability  that  of  the 
war.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  single  brigade  upon  either 
side — a  force  sufficient  to  seize  the  crest,  for  neither  side  held 
it — and  with  this  brigade  a  rare  good  fortune,  or  rather  the 
prompt  energy  of  a  single  officer,  according  to  Northern  liis- 
torians,  supplied  the  Federal  commander.  Hood's  line  was 
rushing  up  with  cheers  to  occupy  the  crest,  which  here  takes 
the  form  of  a  separate  peak,  and  is  known  as  ''  Little  Bound 
Top,"  when  General  Warren,  chief-engineer  of  the  army, 
who  was  passing,  saw  the  importance  of  the  position,  and 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  defend  it.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  Federal  signal-party,  which  had  used  the  peak 
as  a  signal-station,  but  were  hastily  folding  up  their  flags, 
to  remain  where  they  were,  laid  violent  hands  upon  a  bri- 
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gade  which  was  passing,  and  ordered  it  to  occupy  the  crest ; 
and,  wlien  Hood's  men  rushed  up  the  rocky  slope  with  yellfl 
of  triumph,  they  were  suddenly  met  by  a  fusillade  from  the 
newly-arrived  brigade,  delivered  full  in  their  faces.  A  vio- 
lent struggle  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the  heights.  Tho 
men  fought  hand  to  hand  on  the  summit,  and  the  issue  re- 
mained for  some  time  doubtful.  At  last  it  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  troops,  who  succeeded  in  driving  Hood'g 
men  from  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  speedily 
crowned  with  artillery,  which  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  retreating  Southerners.  They  fell  back  sullenly,  leaving 
the  ground  strewed  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  Hood 
had  been  wounded,  and  many  of  his  best  officers  had  fallen. 
For  an  instant  he  had  grasped  in  his  strong  hand  the  prize 
which  would  have  been  worth  ten  times  the  amount  of 
blood  shed ;  but  he  had  been  unable  to  retain  his  hold ;  he 
was  falling  back  from  the  coveted  crest,  pursued  by  that 
roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon  which  seemed  to  rejoice  in  his 
discomfiture. 

An  obstinate  struggle  was  meanwhile  taking  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Peacli  Orchard,  where  the  left  of  Hood 
and  the  division  of  McLaws  had  struck  the  front  of  General 
Sickles,  and  were  now  pressing  his  line  back  steadily  toward 
the  ridge  in  his  rear.  In  spite  of  resolute  resistance  the 
Federal  troops  at  this  point  were  pushed  back  to  a  wheat- 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  Peach  Orchard,  and,  following  up  this 
advantage,  Longstreet  charged  them  and  broke  their  line, 
which  fell  back  in  disorder  toward  the  high  ground  in  rear. 
In  this  attack  McLaws  was  assisted  by  Hill's  right  division 
— that  of  Anderson.  With  tliis  force  Longstreet  continued 
to  press  forward,  and,  piercing  the  Federal  line,  seemed 
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about  to  inflict  upon  them  a  great  disaster  by  seizing  the 
commanding  position  occupied  by  the  Federal  left.  Noth- 
ing appears  to  have  saved  them  at  this  moment  from  deci- 

siye  defeat  but  the  masterly  concentration  of  reenforcements 

•  

after  reenforcements  at  the  point  of  danger.  The  heavy  re- 
serves under  Generals  Sykes  and  Sedgwick  were  opposite 
this  point,  and  other  troops  were  hastened  forward  to  oppose 
Longstreet.  This  reonforcement  was  continuous  throughout 
the  entire  afternoon.  In  spite  of  Lee's  demonstrations  in 
other  quarters  to  direct  attention,  General  Meade— driven 
by  necessity — continued  to  move  fresh  troops  incessantly  to 
protect  his  left ;  and  success  finally  came  as  the  reward  of 
his  energy  and  soldiership.  Longstreet  found  his  weary 
troops  met  at  every  new  step  in  advance  by  fresh  lines,  and, 
as  night  had  now  come,  he  discontinued  the  attack.  The 
Federal  lines  had  been  driven  considerably  beyond  the  point 
which  thev  had  held  before  the  assault,  and  were  now  east 
of  the  wheat-field,  where  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the 
day  had  taken  place,  but,  in  spite  of  this  loss  of  ground,  they 
had  suffered  no  serious  disaster,  and,  above  all,  Lee  had  not 
seized  upon  that  "  crest  of  the  ridge,"  which  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  position. 

Thus  Longstreet's  attack  had  been  neither  a  success  nor 
a  failure.  He  had  not  accomplished  all  that  was  expected, 
but  he  had  (Iriven  back  the  enemy  from  their  advanced  po- 
sition, and  held  strong  ground  in  their  front.  A  contin- 
uance of  the  assault  was  therefore  deferred  until  the  next 
day — ^night  having  now  come — and  General  Longstreet 
ordered  the  advance  to  cease,  and  the  firing  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

During  the  action  on  the  right.  Hill  had  continued  to 
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make  heavy  demonstrations  on  the  Federal  centre,  and 
Ewell  had  met  with  excellent  success  in  the  attack,  directed 
by  Lee,  to  bo  made  against  the  enemy's  right.  This  was 
posted  upon  the  semicircular  eminence,  a  little  southeast 
of  Gettysburg,  and  the  Federal  works  were  attacked  by 
Ewell  about  sunset.  With  Early's  division  on  his  right, 
and  Johnson's  on  his  left,  Ewell  advanced  across  the  open 
ground  in  face  of  a  heavy  artillery-fire,  the  men  rushed  up 
the  slope,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  the  Federal  artillerists 
and  infantry  were  driven  from  the  works,  which  at  night- 
fall remained  in  Ewell's  hands. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  the  second  struggle  around 
Gettysburg.  The  moon,  which  rose  just  as  the  fighting  ter- 
minated, threw  its  ghastly  glare  upon  a  field  where  neither 
side  had  achieved  full  success. 

Lee  had  not  failed,  and  he  had  not  succeeded.  He  had 
aimed  to  drive  the  Federal  forces  from  the  Cemetery  Eange, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  eflfect  that  object ;  but  they  had 
been  forced  back  upon  both  their  right  and  left,  and  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  seemed  thus  to  have  been  gained.  That 
tlie  Confederate  success  was  not  complete,  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  to  seize  the  Round-Top  Hill.  The 
crisis  of  the  battle  had  undoubtedly  been  the  moment  when 
Hood  was  BO  near  capturing  this  position — iu  reference  to 
tlic  importance  of  which  we  quoted  General  Meade's  own 
words.  It  was  saved  to  the  Federal  army  by  the  presence 
of  mind,  it  seems,  of  a  single  officer,  and  the  gallantry  of  a 
single  brigade.  Such  are  the  singular  chances  of  battle,  in 
which  the  smallest  causes  so  often  eflfect  the  greatest  results. 

General  Lee,  in  company  with  General  Hill,  had,  during 
the  battle,  occupied  his  former  position  on  Seminary  Ridge, 
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near  the  centre  of  his  liner-quietlj  seated,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  upon  the  stamp  of  a  tree,  and  looking 
thonghtfollj  toward  the  opposite  heights  which  Longstreet 
was  endeavoring  to  storm.  His  demeanor  was  entirely 
calm  and  composed.  An  observer  would  not  have  con- 
daded  that  he  was  the  commander-in-chief.  From  time  to 
time  he  raised  his  field-glass  to  his  eyes,  and  rising  said  a 
few  words  to  Oeneral  Hill  or  General  Long,  of  his  staff. 
After  this  brief  colloqny,  he  would  return  to  his  seat  on  the 
stomp,  and  continue  to  direct  his  glass  toward  the  wooded 
heights  held  by  the  enemy.  A  notable  circumstance,  and 
one  often  observed  upon  other  occasions,  was  that,  during 
the  entire  action,  he  scarcely  sent  an  order.  During  the 
time  Longstreet  was  engaged — ^from  about  half-past  four 
imtil  night — ^he  sent  but  one  message,  and  received  but  one 
report.  Having  given  full  directions  to  his  able  lieutenants, 
and  informed  them  of  the  objects  which  he  desired  to  attain, 
he,  on  this  occasion  as  upon  others,  left  the  execution  of  his 
orders  to  them,  relying  upon  their  judgment  and  ability. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  at  this  moment,  which 
must  have  diverted  Lee,  temporarily,  from  his  abstracted 
mood.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  furious  part  of  the  can- 
nonade, when  the  air  was  filled  with  exploding  shell,  a 
Confederate  b^nd  of  music,  between  the  opposing  lines,  just 
below  General  Lee's  position,  began  defiantly  playing  pol- 
kas and  waltzes  on  their  instruments.  The  incident  was 
strange  in  the  midst  of  such  a  hurly-burly.  The  bloody 
battle-field  seemed  turned  into  a  ballroom. 

With  nightfall  the  firing  sunk  to  silence.  The  moon 
had  risen,  and  the  pale  light  now  lit  up  the  faces  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  both  sides. 
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Lee's  first  great  assanlt  had  failed  to  Becure  the  full  re- 
suits  which  he  had  anticipated  from  it. 


XVIII. 

THE  LAST  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

The  weird  hours  of  the  moonlit  night  succeeding  the 
"  second  day  at  Gettysburg  "  witnessed  a  consultation  be- 
tween Lee  and  his  principal  officers,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
renewing  the  attack  on  the  Federal  position,  or  falling  back 
in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac.  In  favor  of  the  latter  course 
there  seemed  to  be  many  good  reasons.  The  supplies,  both 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  were  running  short.  The 
army,  although  unshaken,  had  lost  heavily  in  the  obsti- 
nately-disputed attack.  In  the  event  of  defeat  now,  its 
situation  might  become  perilous,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  likely  to  prove  that  of  the 
Southern  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  day's 
fighting,  if  not  decisive,  had  been  highly  encouraging.  On 
both  the  Federal  wings  the  Confederates  had  gained  ground, 
which  tliey  still  held.  Longstreet's  line  was  in  advance  of 
tlie  Peach  Orchard,  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of 
the  second,  and  Ewell  was  still  rooted  firmly,  it  seemed,  in 
their  works  near  Gettysburg.  These  advantages  were  cer- 
tainly considerable,  and  promised  success  to  the  Southern 
arms,  if  the  assault  were  renewed.  But  the  most  weighty 
consideration  prompting  a  renewal  of  the  attack  was  the 
condition  of  the  troops.  They  were  undismayed  and  un- 
shaken either  in  spirit  or  efficiency,  and  were  known  both  to 
expect  and  to  desire  a  resumption  of  the  assault.    Even 
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after  the  Bubseqtient  charge  of  Pickett,  which  resulted  so 
diBastroiislj,  the  ragged  infSmtiy  were  heard  exclaiming: 
*<  We've  not  lost  confidence  in  the  old  man  I  This  day's 
wprk  won't  do  him  no  harm  I  Unde  Robert  will  get  ns  into 
Washington  yet  I "  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  issue  of 
the  second  day  had  stirred  np  in  Lee  himself  all  the  martial 
ardor  of  his  nature ;  and  there  never  lived  a  more  thorough 
wldieTy  when  he  was  folly  aronsed,  than  the  Yii^inian. 
All  this  soldiership  of  the  man  revolted  at  the  thought  of 
retreating  and  abandoning  his  great  enterprise.  He  looked, 
on  the  one  hand,  at  his  brave  army,  ready  at  the  word  to 
again  advance  npon  the  enemy — at  that  enemy  scarce  able 
on  the  previous  day  to  hold  his  position — and,  weighing 
every  circumstance  in  his  comprehensive  mind,  which 
^^  looked  before  and  after,"  Lee  determined  on  the  next 
morning  to  try  a  decisive  assault  upon  the  Federal  troops ; 
to  storm,  if  possible,  the  Cemetery  Kange,  and  at  one  great 
blow  terminate  the  campaign  and  the  war. 

The  powerful  influences  which  we  have  mentioned,  co- 
operating, shaped  the  decision  to  which  Lee  had  come. 
He  would  not  retreat,  but  fight.  The  campaign  should  not 
be  abandoned  without  at*  least  one  great  charge  upon  the 
Federal  position ;  and  orders  were  now  given  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack  on  the  next  morning.  "  The  general  plan  of 
attack,"  Lee  says,  "  was  unchanged,  except  that  one  division 
and  two  brigades  of  Hill's  corps  were  ordered  to  support 
Longstreet."  From  these  words  it  is  obvious  that  Lee's  main 
aim  now,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  was  to  force  back  the 
Federal  left  in  front  of  Longstreet,  and  seize  the  high 
ground  commanding  the  whole  ridge  in  flank  and  reverse. 
To  this  end  Longstreet  was  reenforced,  and  the  great  as- 
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sault  was  evidently  intended  to  take  place  in  that  quarter. 
But  circumstances  caused  an  alteration,  as  will  be  seen,  in 
Lee's  plans.  The  centre,  thus  weakened,  was  from  stress 
of  events  to  become  the  point  of  decisive  struggle.  The 
assaults  of  the  previous  day  had  been  directed  against  the 
two  extremities  of  the  enemy ;  the  assault  of  the  third  day, 
which  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle  and  the  campaign, 
was  to  be  the  furious  rush  of  Pickett's  division  of  Virginian 
troops  at  the  enemy's  centre,  on  Cemetery  Hill. 

A  preliminary  conflict,  brought  on  by  the  Federal  com- 
mander, took  place  early  in  the  morning.  Ewell  had  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night  to  hold  the  enemy's  breast- 
works on  their  right,  from  which  he  had  driven  them  in  the 
evening.  As  dawn  approached  now,  he  was  about  to  re- 
sume the  attack  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  Lee's  orders,  attempt 
to  "  dislodge  the  enemy  "  from  other  parts  of  the  ridge, 
when  General  Meade  took  the  initiative,  and  opened  upon 
him  a  furious  fire  of  cannon,  which  was  followed  by  a  de- 
termined infantry  charge  to  regain  the  hill.  Ewell  held  his 
ground  with  the  obstinate  nerve  which  characterized  him,  and 
the  l^attle  raged  about  four  hours — that  is,  until  about  eight 
o'clock.  At  that  time,  however,  the  pressure  of  the  enemy 
became  too  heavy  to  stand.  General  Meade  succeeded  in 
driving  Ewell  from  the  hill,  and  the  Federal  lines  were  re- 
established on  the  commanding  ground  which  they  had  pre- 
viously occupied. 

This  event  probably  deranged,  in  some  degree,  General 
Lee's  plans,  which  contemplated,  as  we  have  seen,  an  attack 
by  Ewell  contemporaneous  with  the  main  assault  by  Long- 
street.  Ewell  was  in  no  condition  at  this  moment  to  as- 
sume the  offensive  again ;  and  the  pause  in  the  fighting  ap- 
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pearB  to  have  induoed  Oeneral  Lee  to  reflect  and  modify  his 
plans.  ThrougliOQt  the  hoars  sncceeding  the  morning's 
straggle,  Lee,  attended  by  Generals  Hill  and  Longstreet, 
and  their  staff-officers,  rode  along  the  lines,  reconnoitring 
the  opposite  heights,  and  the  cavalcade  was  more  than  once 
sainted  by  bnlletp  from  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters,  and  an 
occasional  shell.  The  resnlt  of  the  reconnoissance  seems 
to  have  been  the  condnsion  that  the  Federal  left — ^now 
strengthened  by  breastworks,  behind  which  powerful  re- 
serves lay  waiting — ^was  not  a  favorable  point  for  attack. 
General  Meade,  no  donbt,  expected  an  assault  there;  and, 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger  by  the  Confederate  success 
of  the  previous  day,  had  made  every  preparation  to  meet  a 
renewal  of  the  movement.  The  Confederate  left  and  centre 
remained,  but  it  seemed  injudicious  to  think  of  attacking 
fiY>m  EwelPs  position.  A  concentration  of  the  Sonthem 
force  there  would  result  in  a  dangerous  separation  of  the 
two  wings  of  the  army ;  and,  in  the  event  of  failure,  the 
enemy  would  have  no  difficulty  in  descending  and  turning 
Lee's  right  flank,  and  thus  interposing  between  him  and 
the  Potomac. 

The  centre  only  was  left,  and  to  this  Lee  now  turned 
his  attention.  A  determined  rush,  with  a  strong  column  at 
Cemetery  Hill  in  his  front,  might  wrest  that  point  from 
the  enemy.  Then  their  line  would  be  pierced  ;  the  army 
would  follow;  Lee  would  be  rooted  on  this  commanding 
ground,  directly  between  the  two  Federal  wings,  upon 
which  their  own  guns  might  be  turned,  and  the  defeat  of 
General  Meade  must  certainly  follow.  Such  were,  doubt- 
less, the  reflections  of  General  Lee,  as  he  rode  along  the 
Seminary  Kange,  scanning,  through  his  fleld-glass,  the  line 
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of  the  Federal  works.  His  decision  was  made,  and  orders 
were  given  by  him  to  prepare  the  column  for  the  assault. 
For  the  hard  work  at  hand,  Pickett's  division  of  Virginian 
troops,  which  had  just  arrived  and  were  fresh,  was  selected. 
These  were-  to  be  supported  by  Heth's  division  of  North 
Carolina  troops,  under  General  Pettigrew,  who  was  to  move 
on  Pickett's  left;  and  a  brigade  of  Hill's,  under  General 
Wilcox,  was  to  cover  the  right  of  the  advancing  column, 
and  protect  it  from  a  flank  attack. 

The  advance  of  the  charging  column  was  preceded  by  a 
tremendous  artillery-fire,  directed  from  Seminary  Eidge  at 
the  enemy's  left  and  centre.  This  began  about  an  hour  past 
noon,  and  the  amount  of  thunder  thus  unloosed  will  be  un- 
derstood from  the  statement  that  Lee  employed  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  enemy  replied 
with  eighty — in  all  two  hund/red  wad  twenty-Jinse  guns,  all 
discharging  at  the  same  time.  For  nearly  two  hours  this 
frightful  hurly-burly  continued,  the  hai'sh  roar  reverberat- 
ing ominously  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  and  thrown  back, 
in  crash  after  crash,  from  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  two 
ridges.  To  describe  this  fire  afterward,  the  cool  soldier. 
General  Ilancock,  could  find  no  other  but  the  word  terrific. 
"  Their  artillery-fire,"  he  says,  "  was  the  most  terrific  can- 
nonade I  ever  witnessed,  and  the  most  prolonged.  ...  It 
was  a  most  terrific  and  appalling  cannonade — one  possibly 
hardly  ever  paralleled." 

While  this  artillery-duel  was  in  progress,  the  charging 
column  was  being  formed  on  the  west  of  Seminary  Kidge, 
opposite  the  Federal  centre  on  Cemetery  Hill.  Pickett 
drew  up  his  line  with  Kemper's  and  Gamett's  brigades  in 
front,  and  Armistead's  brigade  in  rear.     The  brigade  under 
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General  Wilcox  took  position  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
left  was  placed  the  division  nnder  Pettigrew,  which  was  to 
participate  in  the  charge.  The  force  nambered  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  men;  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
nearly  in  the  b^inning  of  the  action  Pickett  was  left  alone, 
and  thus  his  force  of  abont  five  thousand  was  all  that  went 
forward  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  Federal  army. 

The  opposing  ridges  at  this  point  are  about  one 
mile  asunder,  and  across  this  space  Pickett  moved  at  the 
word,  his  line  advancing  slowly,  and  perfectly  *^  dressed," 
with  its  red  battle-flags  flying,  and  the  sunshine  darting 
from  the  gun-barrels  and  bayonets.  The  two  armies  were 
silent,  concentrating  their  whole  attention  upon  this  slow 
and  ominous  advance  of  men  who  seemed  in  no  haste,  and 
resolved  to  allow  nothing  to  arrest  them.  When  the  col- 
umn had  reached  a  point  about  midway  between  the  oppos- 
ing heights  the  Federal  artillery  suddenly  opened  a  fiirious 
fire  upon  them,  which  inflicted  considerable  loss.  This, 
however,  had  no  effect  upon  the  troops,  who  continued  to 
advance  slowly  in  the  same  excellent  order,  without  exhibit- 
ing any  desire  to  return  the  fire.  It  was  impossible  to  wit- 
ness this  steady  and  well-ordered  march  under  heavy  fire 
without  feeling  admiration  for  the  soldiership  of  the  troops 
who  made  it.  Where  shell  tore  gaps  in  the  ranks,  the  men 
quietly  closed  up,  and  the  hostile'  firont  advanced  in  the 
same  ominous  silence  toward  the  slope  where  the  real  strug- 
gle, all  felt,  would  soon  begin. 

They  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  hill,  when 
suddenly  a  rapid  cannon-fire  thundered  on  their  right, 
and  shell  and  canister  from  nearly  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
swept  the  Southern  line,  enfilading  it,  and  for  an  instant 
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tlirowiDg  the  right  into  some  disorder.  This  disappeared 
at  once,  however.  The  column  closed  up,  and  continued 
to  advance,  unmoved,  toward  the  height.  At  last  the  mo- 
ment came.  The  steady  "  common-time  "  step  had  become 
"  quick  time ; "  this  had  changed  to  "  double-quick ; "  then 
the  column  rushed  headlong  at  the  enemy's  breastworks  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  As  they  did  so,  the  real  thunder  be- 
gan. A  fearful  fire  of  musketry  burst  forth,  and  struck 
them  in  the  face,  and  this  hurricane  scattered  the  raw  troops 
of  Pettigrew  as  leaves  are  scattered  by  a  wind.  That  whole 
portion  of  the  line  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  fled  from  the 
field,  which  was  strewed  with  their  dead ;  and,  as  Wilcox 
had  not  moved  so  as  to  keep  up,  the  Virginians  under  Pick- 
ett were  left  alone  to  breast  the  tempest  which  had  now 
burst  upon  them  in  all  its  fury. 

They  returned  the  fire  from  the  breastworks  in  their 
front  with  a  heavy  volley,  and  then,  with  loud  cheers, 
dashed  at  the  enemy's  works,  which  they  reached,  stormed, 
and  took  possession  of  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their 
loss,  however,  was  frightful.  Garnett  was  killed ;  Armistead 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  as  he  leaped  on  the  breastworks, 
cheering  and  waving  his  hat ;  Kemper  was  shot  and  disa- 
bled, and  the  ranks  of  the  Virginians  were  thinned  to  a 
liandful.  The  men  did  not,  however,  pause.  The  enemy 
had  partially  retreated,  from  their  first  line  of  breast- 
works, to  a  second  and  stronger  one  about  sixty  yards  be- 
yond, and  near  the  crest ;  and  here  the  Federal  reserve,  as 
JS^orthern  writers  state,  was  drawn  up  "  four  deep."  This 
line,  bristling  with  bayonets  and  cannon,  the  Virginians 
now  charged,  in  the  desperate  attempt   to  storm  it  with 

the  bayonet,  and  pierce,  in  a  decisive  manner,  the  centre 
23 
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of  the  Federal  army.  Bat  the  work  was  too  great  for  their 
powers.  As  they  made  their  brave  rash  they  were  met  by 
a  concentrated  fire  fall  in  their  faces,  and  on  both  flanks  at 
'the  same  moment.  This  fire  did  not  so  mach  caose  them 
to  lose  heart,  as  literally  horl  them  back.  Before  it  the 
whole  charging  column  seemed  to  melt  and  disappear.  The 
bravest  saw  now  that  farther  fighting  was  useless — ^that  the 
works  in  their  front  coold  not  be  stormed — and,  with  the 
frightful  fire  of  the  enemy  still  tearing  their  lines  to,  pieces, 
the  poor  remnants  of  the  brave  division  retreated  from  the 
hiU.  As  they  fell  back,  sullenly,  like  bull-dogs  from  whom 
their  prey  had  been  snatched  just  as  it  was  in  their  grasp, 
the  enemy  pursued  them  with  a  destructive  fire  both  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  which  mowed  down  large  numbers, 
if  large  numbers,  indeed,  can  be  said  to  have  been  left. 
The  command  had  been  nearly  annihilated.  Three  gen- 
erals, fourteen  field-oflScers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  men, 
were  dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners.  The  Virginians  had 
done  all  that  could  be  done  by  soldiers.  They  had  ad- 
vanced undismayed  into  the  focus  of  a  fire  unsurpassed, 
perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  war ;  had  fought  bayonet  to  bayo- 
net ;  had  left  the  ground  strewed  with  their  dead ;  and  the 
small  remnant  who  survived  were  now  sullenly  retiring, 
unsubdued ;  and,  if  repulsed,  not  "  whipped." 

Such  was  the  last  great  charge  at  Gettysburg.  Lee  had 
concentrated  in  it  all  his  strength,  it  seemed.  Wlien  it 
failed,  the  battle  and  the  campaign  failed  with  it. 
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XIX. 

LEE    AFTEB    THE    CHABGE. 

The  demeanor  of  General  Lee  at  this  moment,  wlien  his 
hopes  were  all  reversed,  and  hi6  last  great  blow  at  the  enemy 
had  failed,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it, 
and  remains  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  his  memory. 

Seeing,  from  his  place  on  Seminary  Ridge,  the  unfortu- 
nate results  of  the  attack,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
forward  to  meet  and  encourage  the  retreating  troops.  The 
air  was  filled  with  exploding  shell,  and  the  men  were  com- 
ing back  without  order.  General  Leo  now  met  them,  and 
with  his  staff-officers  busied  himself  in  rallying  them,  utter- 
ing as  he  did  so  words  of  hope  and  encouragement.  Colonel 
Freemantle,  who  took  particular  notice  of  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, describes  his  conduct  as  "  perfectly  sublime."  "  Lee's 
countenance,"  he  adds,  "  did  not  show  signs  of  the  slightest 
disappointment,  care,  or  annoyance,"  but  preserved  the  ut- 
most placidity  arid  cheerfulness.  The  hurry  and  confusion 
of  the  scene  seemed  not  to  move  him  in  any  manner,  and 
ho  rode  slowly  to  and  fro,  saying  in  his  grave,  kindly  voice 
to  the  men :  "  All  this  will  come  right  in  the  end.  "We'll 
talk  it  over  afterward,  but  in  the  mean  time  all  good  men 
must  rally.  '  AVe  want  all  good  and  true  men  just  now." 

Numbers  of  wounded  passed  him,  some  stretched  on  lit- 
ters, which  men  wearing  the  red  badge  of  the  ambulance 
corps  were  bearing  to  the  rear,  others  limping  along  bleed- 
ing from  hurts  more  or  less  serious.  To  the  badly  wounded 
Lee  uttered  words  of  sympathy  and  kindness ;  to  those  but 
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dightly  injured,  lie  said :  ^^  Come,  bind  up  jour  wound  and 
take  a  musket,"  adding  ^^my  friend,"  as  was  his  habit. 

An  evidence  of  his  composure  and  absence  of  flurry  was 
presented  by  a  slight  incident.  An  officer  near  him  was 
striking  his  horse  violently  for  becoming  frightened  and  un- 
ruly at  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  when  General  Lee,  seeing 
that  the  horse  was  terrified  and  the  punishment  would  do 
no  good,  B^id,  in  tones  of  friendly  remonstrance :  ^^  Don't 
whip  him,  captain,  don't  whip  him.  I've  got  just  such  a 
foolish  horse  myself,  and  whipping  does  no  good." 

Meanwhile  the  men  continued  to  stream  back,  pursued 
still  by  that  triumphant  roar  of  the  enemy's  artillery  which 
swept  the  whole  valley  and  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge  with 
shot  and  shell.  Lee  was  everywhere  encouraging  them,  and 
they  responded  by  taking  off  their  hats  and  cheering  him — 
even  the  wounded  joining  in  this  ceremony.  Although  ex- 
posing himself  with  entire  indifference  to  the  heavy  fire,  he 
advised  Colonel  Freemantle,  as  that  officer  states,  to  shelter 
himself,  saying :  "  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for  us,  colonel,  a 
sad  day.    But  we  can't  expect  always  to  gain  victories." 

As  he  was  thus  riding  about  in  the  fringe  of  woods.  Gen- 
eral Wilcox,  who,  about  the  time  of  Pickett's  repulse,  had 
advanced  and  speedily  been  thrown  back  with  loss,  rode  up 
and  said,  almost  sobbing  as  he  spoke,  that  his  brigade  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Lee  held  out  his  hand  to  him  as  he  was 
speaking,  and,  grasping  the  hand  of  his  subordinate  in  a 
friendly  manner,  replied  with  great  gentleness  and  kindness : 
"  Never  mind,  general,  all  this  has  been  my  fault.  It  is  1 
who  have  lost  this  fight,  and  you  must  help  me  out  of  it  in 
the  best  way  you  can." 

This  supreme  calmness  and  composure  in  the  command- 
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er-in-chief  rapidly  communicated  itself  to  the  troops,  who 
soon  got  together  again,  and  lay  down  quietly  in  line  of  bat- 
tle in  the  fringe  of  woods  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where 
Lee  placed  them  as  they  came  up.  In  front  of  them  the 
guns  used  in  the  great  cannonade  were  still  in  position,  and 
Lee  was  evidently  making  every  preparation  in  his  power 
for  the  highly  probable  event  of  an  instant  assault  upon  him 
in  his  disordered  condition,  by  the  enemy.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  moment  was  such  as  to 
render  such  an  attack  highly  perilous  to  the  Southern  troops 
— and  a  sudden  cheering  which  was  now  heard  running  along 
the  lines  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  heights,  seemed  clear- 
ly to  indicate  that  their  forces  were  moving.  Every  prepa- 
ration possible  under  the  circumstances  was  made  to  meet 
the  anticipated  assault ;  the  repulsed  troops  of  Pickett,  like 
the  rest  of  the  army,  were  ready  and  even  eager  for  of  the 
attack — ^but  it  did  not  come.  The  cheering  was  afterward 
ascertained  to  have  been  simply  the  greeting  of  the  men  to 
some  one  of  their  oflScers  as  he  rode  along  the  lines ;  and 
night  fell  without  any  attempt  on  the  Federal  side  to  im- 
prove their  success. 

That  success  was  indeed  suflScient,  and  little  would  have 
been  gained,  and  perhaps  much  perilled,  by  a  counter-attack. 
Lee  was  not  defeated,  but  he  had  not  succeeded.  General 
Meade  could,  with  propriety,  refrain  from  an  attack.  The 
battle  of  Gettysburg  had  been  a  Federal  victory. 

Thus  had  ended  the  last  great  conflict  of  arms  on  North- 
ern soil — in  a  decisive  if  not  a  crushing  repulse  of  the  South- 
em  arms.  The  chain  of  events  has  been  so  closely  followed 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the  movements  of  the  two  armies 
have  been  described  with  such  detail,  that  any  further  com- 
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ment  or  iUuBtratioa  is  mmecessary.  The  opposing  armies 
had  been  handled  with  skill  and  energy,  the  men  had  never 
fought  better,  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  decided 
rather  by  an  occnlt  decree  of  Providence  than  by  any  other 
circumstance.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  nearly  the 
same,  or  differed  so  slightly  that,  in  view  of  past  conflicts, 
fought  with  much  greater  odds  in  favor  of  the  one  side,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  equal.  The  Southern  army  when  it 
approached  Gettysburg  numbered  sixty-seven  thousand  bay- 
onets, and  the  cavalry  and  artillery  probably  made  the  en- 
tire force  about  eighty  thousand.  General  Meade's  state- 
ment is  that  his  own  force  was  about  one  hxmdred  thousand. 
The  Federal  loss  was  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety.  The  Southern  losses  were  also  severe,  but  can- 
not be  ascertained.  They  must  have  amounted,  however, 
to  at  least  as  large  a  number,  even  larger,  perhaps,  as  an  at- 
tacking army  always  suffers  more  heavily  than  one  that  is 
attacked. 

What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  Southern  army,  if 
diminished  in  numbers  and  strength,  was  still  unshaken. 


XX. 

LEE»S    BETBEAT    ACBOSS    THE    POTOMAC. 

Lee  commenced  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  the  Poto- 
mac on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July.  That  the  movement 
did  not  begin  earlier  is  the  best  proof  of  the  continued  effi- 
ciency of  his  army  and  his  own  willingness  to  accept  battle 
if  the  enemy  were  inclined  to  offer  it. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  Federal  centre,  he 
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had  withdrawn  Ewell  from  his  position  southeast  of  Gettys- 
burg, and,  forming  a  continuous  line  of  battle  on  Seminary 
Eidge,  awaited  the  anticipated  assault  of  General  Meade. 
What  the  result  of  such  an  assault  would  have  been  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  theory  that  an  attack  would  have 
terminated  in  the  certain  rout  of  the  Southern  army  has 
nothing  whatever  to  support  it.  The  morale  of  Lee's  army 
was  untouched.  The  men,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by 
the  tremendous  conflicts  of  the  preceding  days,  were  irate, 
defiant,  and  ready  to  resume  the  struggle.  Foreign  officers, 
present  at  the  time,  testify  fully  upon  this  point,  describing 
the  demeanor  of  the  troops  as  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
soldiers ;  and  General  Longstreet  afterward  stated  that,  with 
his  two  divisions  under  Hood  and  McLaws,  and  his  powerful 
artillery,  he  was  confident,  had  the  enemy  attacked,  of  in- 
fiicting  upon  them  a  blow  as  heavy  as  that  which  they  had 
infiicted  upon  Pickett.  The  testimony  of  General  Meade 
himself  fully  corroborates  these  statements.  When  giving 
his  evidence  afterward  before  the  war  committee,  he  said : 

"  My  opinion  is,  now,  that  General  Lee  evacuated  that 
position,  not  from  the  fear  thxit  he  would  he  dislodged fro^m 
it  l)y  any  active  operations  on  my  part^  but  that  he  was  fear- 
ful that  a  force  would  be  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  cut  off 
his  communications.  .  .  .  That  was  what  caused  him  to 
retire." 

When  asked  the  question,  "  Did  you  discover,  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  any  symptoms  of  demoralization  in 
Lee's  army  ? "  General  Meade  replied,  "  No,  sir ;  I  saw 
nothing  of  that  kind."  * 

There  was  indeed  no  good  reason  why  General  Lee 

•  Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War,  Part  I.,  page  337. 
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flhoiild  feel  any  extreme  solicitade  for  the  safety  of  his 
army,  which,  after  all  its  losses,  still  numbered  more  than 
fifty  thonsand  troops ;  and,  with  that  force  of  veteran  com- 
batants, experience  told  him,  he  conld  count  upon  holding 
at  bay  almost  any  force  which  the  enemy  could  bring 
against  him.  At  Ohancellorsyille,  with  a  less  number,  he 
had  nearly  routed  a  larger  army  than  General  Meade's.  If 
the  morale  of  the  men  remained  unbroken,  he  had  the  right 
to  feel  secure  now ;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  troops  were 
as  full  of  fight  as  ever.  The  exclamations  of  the  ra^ed 
infSuitry,  overheard  by  Colonel  Freemantle,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  army.  Becoiling  from  the  fatal 
charge  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  still  followed  by  the  terrible 
fire,  they  had  heart  to  shout  defiantly :  "  WeVe  not  lost 
confidence  in  the  old  man  I  This  day's  work  won't  do  him 
no  harml  Uncle  Robert  will  get  us  into  Washington  yet — 
you  bet  he  will  1 " 

Lee's  reasons  for  retiring  toward  the  Potomac  were  un- 
connected with  the  morale  of  his  army.  "  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  supplies,"  he  says,  "rendered  it  impossible  to 
continue  longer  where  wo  were."  What  he  especially" 
needed  was  ammunition,  his  supply  of  which  had  been 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  three  days'  fighting,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  count  upon  new  supplies  of  these  essential 
stores  now  that  the  enemy  were  in  a  condition  to  interrupt 
his  communications  in  the  direction  of  Ilarper's  FeiTy  and 
Williamsport.  The  danger  to  which  the  army  was  thus  ex- 
posed was  soon  shown  not  to  have  been  overrated.  General 
Meade  promptly  sent  a  force  to  occupy  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
a  body  of  his  cavalry,  hastening  across  the  South  Mountain, 
reached  the  Potomac  near  Falling  Waters,  where  they  de- 
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Btroyed  a  pontoon  bridge  laid  there  for  the  passage  of  the 
Southern  army. 

Lee  accordingly  resolved  to  retire,  and,  after  remaining 
in  line  of  battle  on  Seminary  Eidge  thronghout  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  3d  and  the  whole  of  the  4th,  during  which 
time  he  was  busy  burying  his  dead,  began  to  withdraw,  by 
the  Fairfield  and  Chambersburg  roads,  on  the  night  of  this 
latter  day.  The  movement  was  deliberate,  and  without 
marks  of  haste,  the  rear-guard  not  leaving  the  vicinity  of 
Gettysburg  until  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Those  who 
looked  upon  the  Southern  army  at  this  time  can  testify  that 
the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  unsubdued.  They  had  been  se- 
verely checked,  but  there  every  thing  had  ended.  Weary, 
covered  with  dust,  with  wounds  whose  bandages  were  soaked 
in  blood,  tlic  men  tramped  on  in  excellent  spirits,  and  were 
plainly  ready  to  take  position  at  the  first  word  from  Lee, 
and  meet  any  attack  of  the  enemy  with  a  nerve  as  perfect 
as  when  they  had  advanced 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  himself,  General  Meade  did 
not  attack.  lie  had  secured  substantial  victory  by  awaiting 
Lee's  assault  on  strong  ground,  and  was  unwilling  now  to 
risk  a  disaster,  such  as  he  had  inflicted,  by  attacking  Lee  in 
position.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  authorities  at  "Washington 
was  not  shared  by  the  cool  commander  of  the  Federal  army. 
He  perfectly  well  understood  the  real  strength  and  condi- 
tion of  his  adversary,  and  seems  never  to  have  had  any  in- 
tention of  striking  at  him  unless  a  change  of  circumstances 
gave  him  some  better  prospect  of  success  than  he  could  see 
at  that  time. 

The  retrograde  movement  of  the  Southern  army  now 
began,  Lee's  trains  retiring  by  way  of  Chambersburg,  and 
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his  infantry  over  the  Fairfield  road,  in  the  direction  of  Ha- 
gerstown.  General  Meade  at  first  moved  directly  on  the 
track  of  his  enemy.  The  design  of  a  "  stem  chase "  was, 
however,  speedily  abandoned  by  the  Federal  commander, 
who  changed  the  direction  of  his  march  and  moved  south- 
ward toward  Frederick.  When  near  that  point  he  crossed 
the  South  Mountain,  went  toward  Sharpsburg,  and  on  the 
12th  of  July  found  himself  in  front  of  the  Southern  army 
near  "Williamsport,  where  Lee  had  formed  line  of  battle  to 
receive  his  adversary's  attack. 

The  deliberate  character  of  General  Meade's  movements 
Bufilciently  indicates  the  disinclination  he  felt  to  place  him- 
self directly  in  his  opponent's  front,  and  thus  receive  the 
full  weight  of  his  attack.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  could  better  have  suited  the  views  of 
General  Meade  than  for  Lee  to  have  passed  the  Potomac 
before  his  arrival — which  event  would  have  signified  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  campaign  of  invasion,  leaving 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  army.  But  the  elements 
seemed  to  conspire  to  bring  on  a  second  struggle,  despite 
the  reluctance  of  both  commanders.  The  recent  rains  had 
swollen  the  Potomac  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  unford- 
able,  and,  as  the  pontoon  near  "Williamsport  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Federal  cavalry,  Lee  was  brought  to  bay  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  where,  on  the  12th,  as  we  have 
said.  General  Meade  found  him  in  line  of  battle. 

Lee's  demeanor,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  perfectly 
undisturbed,  and  exhibited  no  traces  whatever  of  anxiety, 
though  he  must  have  felt  much.  In  his  rear  was  a  swollen 
river,  and  in  his  front  an  adversary  who  had  been  reenforced 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  now  largely  out- 
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lioiQbered  him.  In  the  event  of  battle  and  defeat,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Southern  annj  must  be  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
Nothing  would  seem  to  be  left  it,  in  that  event,  but  surren- 
der, or  dispersion  among  the  western  mountains,  where  the 
detached  bodies  would  be  hunted  down  in  detail  and  de- 
stroyed or  captured.  Confidence  in  himself  and  his  men 
remained,  however,  with  General  Lee,  and,  with  his  line 
extending  from  near  Hagerstown  to  a  point  east  of  Williams- 
port,  he  calmly  awaited  the  falling  of  the  river,  resolved, 
doubtless,  if  in  the  mean  time  the  enemy  attacked  him,  to 
fight  to  the  last  gasp  for  the  preservation  of  his  army. 

"So  attack  was  made  by  General  Meade,  who,  arriving 
in  front  of  Lee  on  the  12th,  did  no  more,  on  that  day,  than 
feel  along  the  Southern  lines  for  a  point  to  assault.  On  the 
next  day  he  assembled  a  council  of  war,  and  laid  the  ques- 
tion before  them,  whether  or  not  it  were  advisable  to  make 
an  assault.  The  votes  of  the  officers  were  almost  unani- 
mously against  it,  as  Lee's  position  seemed  strong  and  the 
spirit  of  his  army  defiant ;  and  the  day  passed  without  any 
attempt  of  the  Federal  army  to  dislodge  its  adversary. 

While  General  Meade  was  thus  hesitating,  Lee  was  act- 
ing. A  portion  of  the  pontoon  destroyed  by  the  enemy  was 
recovered,  new  boats  were  built,  and  a  practicable  bridge 
was  completed,  near  Falling  Waters,  by  the  evening  of  the 
13th.  The  river  had  also  commenced  falling,  and  by  this 
time  was  fordable  near  Williamsport.  Toward  dawn  on  the 
14th  the  army  commenced  moving,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
rain-storm,  across  the  river  at  both  points,  and  Lee,  sitting 
his  horse  upon  the  river's  bank,  superintended  the  opera- 
tion, as  was  his  habit  on  occasions  of  emergency.  Loss  of 
rest  and  fatigue,  with  that  feeling  of  suspense  unavoidable 
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under  the  circumstaiices,  had  impaired  the  energies  of  even 
his  superb  physical  constitution.  As  the  bulk  of  the  rear- 
guard  of  the  army  safely  passed  over  the  shaky  bridge, 
which  Lee  had  looked  at  with  some  anxiety  as  it  swayed  to 
and  fro,  lashed  by  the  current,  he  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  a  great  weight  seemed  taken  from  his  shoulders.  Seeing 
his  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  General  Stuart  gave  him  some 
coffee ;  he  drank  it  with  avidity,  and  declared,  as  he  handed 
back  the  cup,  that  nothing  had  ever  refreshed  him  so  much. 
When  General  Meade,  who  is  said  to  have  resolved  on 
an  attack,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  officers,  looked, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  toward  the  position  held  on  the 
previous  evening  by  the  Southern  army,  he  saw  that  the 
works  were  deserted.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
had  vanished  from  the  hills  on  which  it  had  been  posted, 
and  was  at  that  moment  crossing  the  Potomac.  Pressing 
on  its  track  toward  Falling  Waters,  the  Federal  cavalry- 
came  up  with  the  rear,  and  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued 
fell  the  brave  Pettigrew,  who  had  supported  Pickett  in  the 
great  charge  at  Gettysburg,  where  lie  had  waved  his  hat  in 
front  of  his  men,  and,  in  spite  of  a  painful  wound,  done  all 
in  his  power  to  rally  his  troops.  With  this  exception,  and 
a  few  captures  resulting  from  accident,  the  army  sustained 
no  losses.  The  movement  across  the  Potomac  had  been 
effected,  in  face  of  the  whole  Federal  army,  as  successfully 
as  though  that  army  had  been  a  hundred  miles  distant."^ 

*  Upon  this  point  different  statements  were  subsequently  made  by  Generals 
Lee  and  Meade,  and  Lee's  reply  to  the  statements  of  his  opponent  is  here  given : 

Headquarters  Armt  Northern  Virginia,  ) 

July  21,  18C3.  S 

General  8,  Cooper^  Adjutant  and  iMpccior- General  C,  S.  A.^  Richmond^  Va.: 

Geveral  :  I  have  seen  in  Northern  papers  what  purported  to  be  an  official 
dispatch  from  General  Meade,  stating  that  he  had  captured  a  bri<;adc  of  infan- 
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XXI. 

ACROSS  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  AGAIN. 

Lee  moved  his  army  to  the  old  encampment  on  the 
banks  of  the  Opequan  which  it  had  occupied  after  the  re- 
treat from  Sharpsbnrg,  in  September,  1862,  and  here  a  few 
days  were  spent  in  resting. 

We  have,  in  the  journal  of  a  foreign  officer,  an  outline 
of  Lee's  personal  appearance  at  this  time,  and,  as  we  are 

try,  two  pieces  of  artillcrj,  two  caissons,  and  a  large  number  of  small-arms,  as 
this  army  retired  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 
This  dispatch  has  been  copied  into  the  Richmond  papers,  and,  as  its  official 
character  may  cause  it  to  be  believed,  I  desire  to  state  that  it  is  incorrect  The 
enemy  did  not  capture  any  organized  body  of  men  on  that  occasion,  but  only 
stragglers,  and  such  as  were  left  asleep  on  the  road,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  inclement  nights  I  have  ever  known  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  rained  without  cessation,  rendering  the  road  by  which 
our  troops  marched  to  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  very  difficult  to  pass,  and 
causing  so  much  delay  that  the  last  of  the  troops  did  not  cross  the  river  at  the 
bridge  until  1  p.  m.  on  the  14th.  While  the  column  was  thus  detained  on  the 
road  a  number  of  men,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  lay  down  in  bams,  and  by  the 
roadside,  and  though  officers  were  sent  back  to  arouse  them,  as  the  troops 
moved  on,  the  darkness  and  rain  prevented  them  from  finding  all,  and  many 
were  in  this  way  left  behind.  Two  guns  were  left  on  the  road.  The  horses 
that  drew  them  became  exhausted,  and  the  officers  went  forward  to  procure 
others.  When  they  returned,  the  rear  of  the  column  had  passed  the  guns  so  far 
that  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  send  back  for  them,  and  they  were  thus  lost.  No 
arms,  cannon,  or  prisoners,  were  taken  by  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  only  such  as 
were  left  behind  under  the  circumstances  I  have  described.  The  number  of 
stragglers  thus  lost  I  am  unable  to  state  with  accuracy,  but  it  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated  in  the  dispatch  referred  to. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  Omeral. 

The  solicitude  here  exhibited  by  the  Southern  commander,  that  the  actual 
facts  should  be  recorded,  is  natural,  and  displayed  Lce^s  spirit  of  soldiership, 
lie  was  unwilling  that  his  old  army  should  appear  in  the  light  of  a  routed  col- 
umn, retreating  in  disorder,  with  loss  of  men  and  munitions,  when  they  lost 

neither. 
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not  diverted  firom  tliese  characteristic  details  at  the  moment 
by  the  nairatiye  of  great  events,  this  acconnt  of  Lee,  given 
by  the  officer  in  question — Colonel  Freemantle,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army — is  laid  before  the  reader : 

^  Qenenl  Lee  is,  almost  without  exception,  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  age  I  ever  saw.  He  is  tall,  hroad-ehoaldered,  very  well  made,  weU 
set  up— a  thoiongh  soldier  in  appearsnce — and  his  manners  are  most 
conrtepna,  and  Ml  of  dignity.  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  re- 
spect I  imagine  no  man  has  so  few  enemies,  or  is  so  uniyersally  es- 
teemed. Thronghont  the  South,  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  as  near 
perfSBCtion  as  man  can  be.  He  has  none  of  the  small  vices,  such  as 
smoking,  drinking,  chewiiig,  or  swearing;  and  his  bitterest  enemy 
never  accused  him  of  any  of  the  greater  ones.  He  generally  wears  a 
weU-wom,  long  gray  jacket,  a  high  black-fdt  hat,  and  blue  trousers, 
tucked  into  his  Wellington  boots.  I  never  saw  him  cany  arms,  and 
the  only  marks  of  his  military  rank  are  the  three  stars  on  his  collar. 
He  rides  a  handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely  well  governed.  He 
himself  is  very  neat  in  his  dress  and  person,  and  in  the  most  arduous 
marches  he  always  looks  smart  and  clean.  ...  It  is  imderstood  that 
Ckneral  Lee  is  a  religious  man,  though  not  so  demonstrative  in  that 
respect  as  Jackson,  and,  unlike  his  late  brother-in-arms,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England.  His  only  faults,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
arise  from  his  excessive  amiability/' 

This  personal  description  is  entirely  correct,  except  that 
the  word  "jacket"  conveys  a  somewhat  erroneous  idea  of 
Lee's  nndress  uniform  coat,  and  his  hat  was  generally  gray. 
Otherwise,  the  sketch  is  exactly  accurate,  and  is  here  pre- 
sented as  the  unprejudiced  description  and  estimate  of  a  for 
eign  gentleman,  who  had  no  inducement,  such  as  might  be 
attributed  to  a  Southern  writer,  to  overcolor  his  portrait. 
Such,  in  personal  appearance,  was  the  leader  of  the  Southern 
army — a  plain  soldier,  in  a  plain  dress,  without  arms,  with 
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slight  indications  of  rank,  courteous,  full  of  dignity,  a  "per- 
fect gentleman,"  and  with  no  fault  save  an  "excessive  amia- 
bility." The  figure  is  attractive  to  the  eye — ^it  excited  the 
admiration  of  a  foreign  officer,  and  remains  in  many  memo- 
ries now,  when  the  sound  of  battle  is  hushed,  and  the  great 
leader,  in  turn,  has  finished  his  life-battle  and  lain  down  in 
peace. 

The  movements  of  the  two  armies  were  soon  resumed, 
and  we  shall  briefly  follow  those  movements,  whieh  led  the 
adversaries  back  to  the  Eappahannock. 

Lee  appears  to  have  conceived  the  design,  after  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  "WiUiamsport,  to  pass  the  Shenandoah  River 
and  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  thus  place  himself  in  the  path  of 
General  Meade  if  he  crossed  east  of  the  mountain,  or  threat- 
en "Wasliington.  This  appears  from  his  own  statement. 
"  Owing,"  he  says,  "  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  Shenamr 
doah  River y  the  plan  of  opera/tiona  which  Kad  been  contem- 
plate when  we  recroased  the  Potomac  could  not  he  put  in 
execution,'''^  The  points  fixed  upon  by  Lee  for  passing  the 
mountain  were  probably  Snicker's  and  Ashby's  Gaps,  oppo- 
site Berryvillo  and  Millwood.  The  rains  had,  however, 
made  the  river,  in  these  places,  unfordable.  On  the  lYth 
and  18th  days  of  July,  less  than  a  week  after  Lee's  crossing 
at  "WiUiamsport,  General  Meade  passed  the  Potomac  above 
Leesburg,  and  Lee  moved  his  array  in  the  direction  of  Ches- 
ter Gap,  near  Front  Royal,  toward  Culpepper. 

The  new  movements  were  almost  identically  the  same  as 
the  old,  when  General  McClellan  advanced,  in  November, 
1862,  and  the  adoption  of  the  same  plans  by  General  Meade 
involves  a  high  compliment  to  his  predecessor.  He  acted 
with  even  more  energy.    As  Lee's  head  of  column  was  defil- 
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ing  toward  CfheBter  Gap,  beyond  Front  Bo^al,  General 
Meade  Btmck  at  it  through  Manassas  Gap,  directly  on  its 
flank,  and  an  action  foUowed  which  promised  at  one  time  to 
become  serions.  The  enemy  was,  however,  repulsed,  and 
the  Sotithem  column  continued  its  way  across  the  moxmtain. 
The  rest  of  the  army  followed,  and  descended  into  Culpep- 
per, from  which  position,  when  Longstreet  was  detached  to 
the  west,  Lee  retired,  taking  post  behind  the  Eapidan. 

General  Meade  thereupon  followed,  and  occupied  Cul- 
pepper, his  advance  being  about  half-way  between  Culpep- 
per Gouft-Honse  and  the  river. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  two  armies  in  the  first  days 
of  October,  when  Lee,  weary,  it  seemed,  of  inactivity,  set 
out  to  flank  and  fight  his  adversary. 


I 
I 

/ 
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LAST   CAMPAIGNS    OF    THE    YEAR    1868. 


THE    CAYALBY    OF   LEE'S    ABKT. 

In  a  work  of  the  present  description,  the  writer  has  a 
choice  between  two  conrses.  He  may  either  record  the 
events  of  the  war  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  as  bearing 
more*  or  less  upon  his  narrative,  or  may  conJSne  himself  to 
the  life  of  the  individual  who  is  the  inunediate  subject  of 
his  volume.  Of  these  two  courses,  the  writer  prefers  the 
latter  for  many  reasons.  To  present  a  narrative  of  military 
transactions  in  all  portions  of  the  South  would  expand  this 
volume  to  undue  proportions ;  and  there  is  the  further  ob- 
jection that  these  occurrences  are  familiar  to  all.  It  might 
be  necessary,  in  writing  for  persons  ignorant  of  the  events*, 
of  the  great  conflict,  to  omit  nothing ;  but  this  ignorance 
does  not  probably  exist  in  the  case  of  the  readers  of  these 
pages ;  and  the  writer  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  main  subject,  only  noting  incidentally 
§uch  prominent  events  in  other  quarters  as  aflfected  Lee's 
movements. 

One  such  event  was  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  which  post 
24 
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snzTendered  at  the  same  moment  with  the  defeat  at  Gettys- 
bnzg,  leiideriiig  thereafter  impossible  all  movements  of  in- 
vasion ;  and  another  was  the  advance  of  General  Bosecrans 
toward  Atlanta,  which  resulted,  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  a  Sonthem  victory  at  Ohickamanga. 

The  immediate  e£Eect  of  the  Federal  demonstration 
toward  Chattanooga  had  been  to  detach  Longstreet's  corps 
firom  General  Lee's  army,  for  service  nnder  General  Bragg. 
General  Meade's  force  is  said  to  have  also  been  somewhat 
lessened  by  detachments  sent  to  enforce  the  draft  in  New 
York ;  and  these  circnmstances  had,  in  the  first  days  of 
October,  reduced  both  armies  in  Yirginia  to  a  less  force 
than  they  had  numbered -in  the  past  campaign.  General 
Meade,  however,  presented  a  bold  front  to  his  adversary, 
and,  with  his  headquarters  near  Culpepper  Court-House, 
kept dose  watch  upon  Lee,  whose  army  lay  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Bapidan. 

For  some  weeks  no  military  movements  took  place,  and 
an  occasional  cavalry  skirmish  between  the  troopers  of  the 
two  armies  was  all  which  broke  the  monotony  of  the  au- 
tumn days.  This  inactivity,  however,  was  now  about  to 
terminate.  Lee  had  resolved  to  attempt  a  flank  movement 
around  General  Meade's  right,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
him  to  battle ;  and  a  brief  campaign  ensued,  which,  if  in- 
decisive, and  reflecting  little  glory  upon  the  infantry,  was 
fruitful  in  romantic  incidents  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
cavalry  of  the  Southern  army. 

In  following  the  movements,  and  describing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  main  body  of  the  army — the  infantry — ^we  have 
necessarily  been  compelled  to  pass  over,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  services  of  the  cavalry  in  the  past  campaign.    These 
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had,  nevertheless,  been  great — ^no  arm  of  the  service  had 
exhibited  greater  efficiency ;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  all 
armies  the  brunt  of  battle  falls  upon  the  foot-soldiers,  it 
might  be  added  that  the  services  of  the  cavalry  had  been  as 
important  as  those  of  the  infantry.  Stuart  was  now  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  varying  from  five  to  eight  thousand  sabres, 
and  among  his  troopers  were  some  of  the  best  fighting-men 
of  the  South.  The  cavalry  had  always  been  the  favorite 
arm  with  the  Southern  youth ;  it  had  drawn  to  itself,  as 
privates  in  the  ranks,  thousands  of  young  men  of  collegiate 
education,  great  wealth,  and  the  highest  social  position; 
and  this  force  was  officered,  in  Virginia,  by  such  resolute 
commanders  as  Wade  Hampton,  Fitz  Lee,  William  H.  F. 
Lee,  Eosser,  Jones,  Wickham,  Young,  Mupford,  and  many 
others.  Under  these  leaders,  and  assisted  by  the  hard- 
fighting  "Stuart  Horse-Artillery"  under  Pelham  and  his 
successors,  the  cavalry  had  borne  their  full  share  in  the 
hard  marches  and  combats  of  the  army.  On  the  Chicka- 
bominy ;  in  the  march  to  Manassas,  and  the  battles  in 
Maryland ;  in  the  operations  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  the 
incessant  fighting  of  the  campaign  to  Gettysburg,  Stuart 
and  bis  troopers  had  vindicated  their  claim  to  the  first 
honors  of  arms ;  and,  if  these  services  were  not  duly  esti- 
mated by  the  infantry  of  the  army,  the  fact  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  fighting  of  the 
cavalry  had  been  done  at  a  distance  upon  the  outposts,  far 
more  than  in  the  pitched  battles,  where,  in  modern  times, 
from  the  improved  and  destructive  character  of  artillery, 
playing  havoc  with  horses,  the  cavalry  arm  can  achieve 
little,  and  is  not  risked.  The  actual  losses  in  Stuart's  com- 
mand left,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  obstinate  soldiership 
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of  officers  and  men.  Since  the  opening  of  the  year  he  had 
lost  General  Hampton,  cut  down  in  a  hand-to-hand  sabre- 
fight  at  Gettysburg;  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  shot  in  the 
fight  at  Fleetwood;  Colonels  Frank  Hampton  and  Wil- 
liams, kiUed  in  the  same  action ;  Colonel  Butler,  torn  by  a 
shell ;  Major  Pelham,  Chief  of  Artillery,  killed  while  lead- 
ing a  charge ;  *  about  six  officers  of  his  personal  staff  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured ;  and  in  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign he  had  lost  nearly  one-third  of  his  entire  command. 
Of  its  value  to  the  army,  the  infantry  might  have  their 
doubts,  but  General  Lee  had  none.  Stuart  and  his  horse- 
men had  been  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia ;  had  fought  incessantly  as  well  as  observed 
the  enemy ;  and  Lee  never  committed  the  injustice  of  un- 
dervaluing this  indispensable  arm,  which,  if  his  official 
commendation  of  its  operations  under  Stuart  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, was  only  second  in  importance  in  his  estimation  to 
the  infantry  itself. 

The  army  continued,  nevertheless,  to  amuse  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  cavalry,  and  either  asserted  of  intimated,  on 
every  favorable  occasion,  that  the  real  fighting  was  done  by 
themselves.  This  flattering  assumption  might  be  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  now  about  to  be  shown 
to  be  wholly  uufounded.  A  campaign  was  at  hand  in 
which  the  cavalry  were  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their  jocose 
critics,  and  silence  them ;  where  the  infantry  were  doomed 

• 

to  failure  in  nearly  all  which  they  attempted,  and  the  troop- 


*  In  this  enumeration  the  writer  mentions  only  such  names  as  occur  at  the 
moment  to  his  memory.  A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  cavalry 
would  probably  furnish  the  names  of  ten  times  as  maxny,  equally  brave  and  un- 
fortunate. 
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ers  were  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  fighting  and  achieve 
the  only  Buccesses. 

To  the  narrative  of  this  brief  and  romantic  episode  of 
the  war  we  now  proceed.  General  Lee's  aim  was  to  pass 
around  the  right  flank  of  his  adversary,  and  bring  him  to 
battle ;  and,  although  the  promptness  of  General  Meade's 
movements  defeated  the  last-named  object  nearly  complete- 
ly, the  manoeuvres  of  the  two  armies  form  a  highly-inter- 
esting study.  The  eminent  soldiers  commanding  the  forces 
played  a  veritable  game  of  chess  with  each  other.  There 
was  little  hard  fighting,  but  more  scientific  manoeuvring 
than  is  generally  displayed  in  a  campaign.  The  brains  of 
Lee  and  Meade,  rather  than  the  two  armies,  were  matched 
against  each  other;  and  the  confiict  of  ideas  proved  more 
interesting  than  the  actual  fighting. 


n. 
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In  prosecution  of  the  plan  determined  upon.  General 
Lee,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  crossed  the 
Eapidan  at  the  fords  above  Orange  Court-House,  with  the 
corps  of  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill,  and  directed  his  march  tow- 
ard Madison  Court-House. 

Stuart  moved  with  Hampton's  cavalry  division  on  the 
right  of  the  advancing  column — General  Fitz  Lee  having 
been  left  with  his  division  to  guard  the  front  on  the  Eapi- 
dan — and  General  Imboden,  commanding  west  of  the  Blue 
Kidge,  was  ordered  by  Lee  to  "  advance  dovm  the  Valley, 
and  guard  the  gaps  of  the  mountains  on  our  left." 
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We  have  said  that  Lee's  design  was  to  bring  General 
Meade  to  battle.  It  is  proper  to  state  this  distinctly,  as 
some  writers  have  attributed  to  him  in  the  campaign,  as  his 
real  object,  the  design  of  manoeuvring  his  adversary  out  of 
Culpepper,  and  pushing  him  back  to  the  Federal  frontier. 
His  own  words  are  perfectly  plain.  He  set  out  "with  the 
design,"  he  declares,  "  of  bringing  on  an  engagement  with 
the  Federal  army^^ — that  is  to  say,  oi  fighting  General 
Meade,  not  simply  forcing  him  to  fall  back.  His  oppo- 
nent, it  seems,  was  not  averse  to  accepting  battle ;  indeed, 
from  expressions  attributed  to  him,  he  appears  to  have  ar- 
dently desired  it,  in  case  he  could  secure  an  advantageous 
position  for  receiving  the  Southern  attack.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  readiness  in  both  commanders  to  fight  should  be 
kept  in  view.  The  fact  adds  largely  to  the  interest  of  this 
brief  "  campaign  of  manoeuvres,"  in  which  the  army,  falling 
back,  like  that  advancing,  sought  battle. 

To  proceed  to  the  narrative,  which  will  deal  in  large 
measure  with  the  operations  of  the  cavalry — that  arm  of 
the  service,  as  we  have  said,  having  borue  the  chief  share 
of  the  lighting,  and  achieved  the  only  successes.  Stuart 
moved  out  on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  which  marched  di- 
rectly toward  Madison  Coiirt-House,  and  near  the  village 
of  James  City,  directly  west  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  drove 
in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  outposts  of  General  Kilpatrick 
on  the  main  body  beyond  the  village.  Continuous  skir- 
mishing ensued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  day — Stuart's 
object  being  to  occupy  the  enemy,  and  divert  attention  from 
the  infantry  movement  in  his  rear.  In  this  lie  seems  to 
have  fully  succeeded.  Leo  passed  Madison  Court-House, 
and  moving,   as  he  says,  "by  circuitous  and   concealed 
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roads/'  reached  the  yicinity  of  Griffinsburg,  on  what  is 

• 

called  the  Spenyville  Boad,  northwest  of  Culpepper  Oonrt- 
House.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  armies  at  this  moment.  General  Meade 
lay  around  Cnlpepper  Conrt-Honse,  with  his  advance  about 
half-way  between  that  place  and  the  Bapidan,  and  Lee  had 
attained  a  position  which  gave  him  fair  hopes  of  intercept- 
ing his  adversary's  retreat.  That  retreat  must  be  over  the 
line  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Bailroad;  but  £rom 
Griffinsburg  to  Manassas  was  no  farther  than  from  Culpepper 
Court-House  to  the  same  point.  If  the  Federal  army  fell 
back,  as  Lee  anticipated,  it  would  be  a  question  of  speed 
between  the  retreating  and  pursuing  columns ;  and,  as  the 
narrative  will  show,  the  race  was  close — a  few  hours  lost 
making  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  Lee's 
movement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  while  the  infantry  were 
still  near  Griffinsburg,  General  Stuart  moved  promptly 
down  upon  Culpepper  Court-House,  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  large  camps  near  Stonehouse  Mountain.  These  were 
elaborately  provided  with  luxuries  of  every  description,  and 
there  were  many  indications  of  the  fact  that  the  troops  had 
expected  to  winter  there.  No  serious  fighting  occurred. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  was  charged  and  dispersed  by  the 
Jefferson  Company  of  Captain  Baylor,  and  Stuart  then  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  to  Culpepper  Court-House,  where  the  Federal 
cavalry,  forming  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  awaited  him. 

General  Meade  was  already  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  Eappahannock.  The  presence  of  the  Southern  army 
near  Griffinsburg  had.  become  known  to  him ;  he  was  at  no 
loss  to  understand  Lee's  object ;  and,  leaving  his  cavalry  to 
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cover  his  rear,  he  moved  toward  the  river.  As  Stuart  at- 
tacked  the  Federal  horse  posted  on  the  hills  east  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  roar  of  cannon  on  his  right,  steadily  drawing  nearer, 
indicated  that  General  Fitz  Lee  was  forcing  the  enemy  in 
that  direction  to  fall  back.  Stuart  was  now  in  high  spirits, 
and  indulged  in  hearty  laughter,  although  the  enemy's  shells 
were  bursting  around  him. 

"  Ride  back  to  General  Lee,"  he  said  to  an  oflScer  of  his 
staff,  "  and  tell  him  we  are  forcing  the  enemy  back  on  the 
Bappahannock,  and  I  think  I  hear  Fitz  Lee's  guns  toward 
the  Eapidan." 

The  officer  obeyed,  and  found  General  Lee  at  his  head- 
quarters, which  consisted  of  one  or  two  tents,  with  a  battle- 
flag  set  up  in  front,  on  the  highway,  near  Griffinsburg.  He 
was  conversing  with  General  Ewell,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  soldiers  was  striking.  Ewell  was  thin,  ca- 
daverous, and  supported  himself  upon  a  crutch,  for  he  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  wound  received  at  Manassas. 
General  Lee,  on  the  contrary,  was  erect,  ruddy,  robust,  and 
exhibited  indications  of  health  and  vigor  in  every  detail 
of  his  person.  When  Stuart's  message  was  delivered  to 
him,  he  bowed  with  that  grave  courtesy  which  he  exhibited 
alike  toward  the  highest  and  the  lowest  soldier  in  his  army, 
and  said:  "Thank  you.  Tell  General  Stuart  to  continue 
to  press  them  back  toward  the  river." 

He  then  smiled,  and  added,  with  that  accent  of  sedate 
humor  which  at  times  characterized  him :  "  But  tell  him, 
too,  to  spare  his  horses — to  spare  his  horses.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  send  so  many  messages." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke  to  General  Ewell,  and,  pointing 
to  the  officer  who  had  come  from  Stuart,  and  another  who 
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had  arrived  just  before  liim,  said,  with  lurking  hximor :  "  I 
think  these  two  joung  gentlemen  make  eight  messengers 
sent  me  by  General  Stuart  1 " 

He  then  said  to  Ewell :  "  You  may  as  well  move  on 
with  your  troops,  I  suppose,  general ; "  and  soon  afterward 
the  infantry  began  to  advance. 

Stuart  was  meanwhile  engaged  in  an  obstinate  combat 
with  the  Federal  cavalry  near  Brandy,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Fleetwood  Hill,  the  scene  of  the  great  fight  in  Jnne. 
The  stand  made  by  the  enemy  was  resolute,  but  the  arrival 
of  General  Fitz  Lee  decided  the  event.  That  officer  had 
crossed  the  Eapidan  and  driven  General  Buford  before  him. 
The  result  now  was  that,  while  Stuart  was  pressing  the  ene- 
my in  his  front,  General  Buford  came  down  on  Stuart's  rear, 
and  Fitz  Lee  on  the  rear  of  Buford.  The  scene  which  en- 
sued was  a  grand  commingling  of  the  tragic  and  serio-comic. 
Every  thing  was  mingled  in  wild  confusion,  but  the  day  re- 
mained with  the  Southern  cavalry,  who,  at  nightfall,  had 
pressed  their  opponents  back  toward  the  river,  which  the 
Federal  army  crossed  that  night,  blowing  up  the  railroad 
bridge  behind  them.  * 

Such  was  the  first  act  of  the  bustling  drama.  At  the 
approach  of  Lee,  General  Meade  had  vanished  from  Culpep- 
per,  and  so  well  arranged  was  the  whole  movement,  in  spite 
of  its  rapidity,  that  scarce  an  empty  box  was  left  behind. 
Lee's  aim  to  bring  his  adversary  to  battle  south  of  the  Eap- 
pahannock  had  thus  failed ;  but  the  attempt  was  renewed 
by  a  continuation  of  the  flanking  movement  toward  "War- 
renton  Springs,  "  with  the  design,''  Lee  says,  "  of  reaching 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Bailroad,  north  of  the  river,  and 
interrupting  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,"      Unfortunately, 
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howerer,  for  this  project,  which  required  of  all  things  ra- 
pidity of  moyement,  it  waa  fonnd  necessary  to  remain  nearly 
all  day  on  the  11th  near  Cnlpeipper  Conrt-Honse,  to  supply 
the  army  with  provisions.  It  was  not  until  the  12th  that 
the  army  again  moved.  Stuart  preceded  it,  and  after  a 
brisk  skirmish  drove  the  enemy  from  Warrenton  Springs — 
advancing  in  person  in  front  of  his  column  as  it  charged 
through  the  river  and  up  the  hill  beyond,  where  a  consider- 
able body  of  Federal  marksmen  were  put  to  flight.  The 
cavalry  then  pressed  on  toward  Warrenton,  and  the  infantry, 
who  had  witnessed  their  prowess  and  cheered  them  heartily, 
followed  on  the  same  road.  The  race  between  Lee  and  Gen- 
eral Meade  was  in  full  progress. 

It  was  destined  to  become  complicated,  and  an  error  com- 
mitted by  General  Meade  came  very  near  exposing  him  to  se- 
rious danger.  It  appears  that,  after  retreating  across  the 
Bappahannock,  the  Federal  commander  began  to  entertain 
doubt  whether  the  movement  had  not  been  hasty,  and  would 
not  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  yielding  to  sudden 
panic.  .  Influenced  apparently  by  this  sentiment,  he  now  or- 
dered three  corps  of  the  Federal  army,  with  a  division  of  cav- 
alry, back  to  Culpepper ;  and  this,  the  main  body,  accord- 
ingly crossed  back,  leaving  but  one  corps  north  of  the  river. 
Such  was  now  the  very  peculiar  situation  of  the  two  armies. 
General  Lee  was  moving  steadily  in  the  direction  of  Warren- 
ton  to  cut  off  his  adversary  from  Manassas,  and  that  adver- 
sary was  moving  back  into  Culpepper  to  hunt  up  Lee  there. 
The  comedy  of  errors  was  soon  terminated,  but  not  so  soon 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  but  for  a  ruse  de  guerre 
played  by  Generals  Eosser  and  Young.  General  Bosser 
had  been  left  by  Stuart  near  Brandy,  with  about  two  hun- 
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dred  horsemen  and  one  gun ;  and,  when  the  three  infantry 
corps  and  the  cavalry  division  of  General  Meade  moved  for- 
ward from  the  river,  they  encountered  this  obstacle.  Insig- 
nificant as  was  his  force,  General  Rosser  so  manoeuvred  it  as 
to  produce  the  impression  that  it  was  considerable;  and, 
though  forced,  of  course,  to  fall  back,  he  did  so  fighting  at 
every  step.  Assistance  reached  him  just  at  dusk  in  the 
shape  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  from  above  the  court-house 
under  General  Young,  the  same  officer  whose  charge  at  the 
Fleetwood  fight  had  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the 
result  there.  Young  now  formed  line  with  his  men  dis- 
mounted, and,  advancing  with  a  confident  air,  opened  fire 
upon  the  Federal  army.  The  darkness  proved  fiiendly,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  it.  General  Young  kindled  fires  along  a 
front  of  more  than  a  mile,  ordered  his  band  to  play,  and 
must  have  caused  the  enemy  to  doubt  whether  Lee  was  not 
still  in  large  force  near  Culpepper  Court-House.  They  ac- 
cordingly went  into  camp  to  await  the  return  of  daylight, 
when  at  midnight  a  fast-riding  courier  came  with  orders 
from  General  Meade. 

These  orders  were  urgent,  and  directed  the  Federal 
troops  to  recross  the  river  with  all  haste.  General  Lee,  it 
was  now  ascertained,  had  left  an  insignificant  force  in  Cul- 
pepper, and,  with  nearly  his  whole  army,  was  moving  rap- 
idly toward  "Warrenton  to  cut  off  his  adversary. 
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A    BACE    BETWEEN    TWO    ABMIES. 

The  game  of  hide-and-seek — to  change  the  figure — was 
now  in  full  progress,  and  nothing  more  dramatic  could  be 
conceived  of  than  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  armies. 

At  midnight,  on  Monday,  October  12th,  Lee's  army  was 
near  "Warrenton  Springs,  ready  to  advance  in  the  morning 
upon  "Warrenton,  while  three  of  the  four  corps  under  Gen- 
eral  Meade  were  half-way  between  the  Kappahannock  and 
Culpepper  Court-House,  expecting  battle  there.  Thus  a 
choice  of  two  courses  was  presented  to  the  Federal  com- 
mander: to  order  back  his  mam  force,  and  rapidly  retreat 
toward  Manassas,  or  move  the  Fourth  Corps  to  support  it, 
and  place  his  whole  army  directly  in  Lee's  rear.  The  occa- 
sion demanded  instant  decision.  Every  hour  now  counted. 
But,  unfortunately  for  General  Meade,  he  was  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  Lee's  force  in  Culpepper. 
The  movement  toward  "Warrenton  might  be  a  mere  mise. 
The  great  master  of  the  art  of  war  to  whom  he  was  opposed 
might  liave  laid  this  trap  for  him — ^have  counted  upon  his 
falling  into  the  snare — and,  while  a  portion  of  the  Southern 
force  was  engaged  in  Culpepper,  might  design  an  attack 
with  the  rest  upon  the  Federal  right  flank  or  rear.  In  fact, 
the  situation  of  affairs  was  so  anomalous  and  puzzling  that 
Lee  might  design  almost  any  thing,  and  succeed  in  crushing 
his  adversary. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  was,  that  Lee  designed  nothing 
of  this  description,  having  had  no  intimation  whatever  of 
General  Meade's  new  movement  back  toward  Culpepper. 
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He  was  advancing  toward  Warrenton,  nnder  the  impression 
that  his  adversary  was  retreating,  and  aimed  to  come  up 
with  him  somewhere  near  that  place  and  bring  him  to  bat- 
tle. Upon  this  theory  his  opponent  now  acted  by  promptly 
ordering  back  his  three  corps  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Kap- 
pahannock.  They  began  to  march  soon  after  midnight; 
recrossed  the  river  near  the  raihroad ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  hastened  forward  by  rapid  marches  to  pass  the 
dangerous  point  near  Warrenton,  toward  which  Lee  was 
also  moving  with  his  infantry. 

In  this  race  every  advantage  seemed  to  be  on  the  side 
of  Lee.  The  three  Federal  corps  had  fdlly  twice  as  far  to 
march  as  the  Southern  forces.  Lee  was  concentrating  near 
Warrenton,  while  they  were  far  in  the  rear ;  and,  if  the 
Confederates  moved  with  only  half  the  rapidity  of  their  ad- 
versaries, they  were  certain  to  intercept  them,  and  compel 
them  either  to  surrender  or  cut  their  way  through. 

These  comments — tedious,  perhaps — are  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  singular  "situation."  We  proceed 
now  with  the  narrative.  Stuart  had  pushed  on  past  War- 
renton  with  his  cavalry,  toward  the  Orange  Railroad,  when, 
on  the  night  of  the  13th,  he  met  with  one  of  those  adven- 
tures which  were  thickly  strewed  throughout  his  romantic 
career.  He  was  near  Auburn,  just  at  nightfall,  when,  as 
his  rear-guard  closed  up,  information  reached  him  from  that 
quarter  that  the  Federal  army  was  passing  directly  in  his 
rear.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  intelligence  arrived  that 
another  column  of  the  enemy,  consisting,  like  the  first,  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  was  moving  across  his  front. 

Stuart  was  now  in  an  Actual  trap,  and  his  situation  was 
perilous  in  the  extreme.     He  was  enclosed  between  two 
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moying  walls  of  enemies,  and,  if  discovered,  his  fate  seemed 
sealed.  But  one  course  was  left  him :  to  preserve,  if  possi- 
ble, complete  silence  in  his  command ;  to  lie  perdu  in  the 
wood,  and  await  the  occurrence  of  some  fortunate  event  to 
extricate  him  from  his  highlj-embarrassiDg  situation.  He 
accordingly  issued  stringent  orders  to  the  men  that  no  noise 
of  any  description  should  be  made,  and  not  a  word  be  ut- 
tered; and  there  was  little  necessity  to  repeat  this  com- 
mand. The  troopers  remained  silent  and  motionless  in  the 
saddle  throughout  the  night,  ready  at  any  instant  to  move 
at  the  order ;  and  thus  passed  the  long  hours  of  darkness — 
the  Southern  horsemen  as  silent  as  phantoms ;  the  Federal 
columns  passing  rapidly,  with  the  roll  of  artillery-wheels, 
the  tramp  of  cavalry-horses,  and  the  shuffling  sound  of  feet, 
on  both  sides  of  the  command — ^the  column  moving  in  rear 
of  Stuart  being  distant  but  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

This  romantic  incident  was  destined  to  terminate  .fortu- 
nately for  Stuart,  who,  having  dispatched  scouts  to  steal 
through  the  Federal  column,  and  announce  his  situation  to 
General  Lee,  prepared  to  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  to 
release  his  command  from  its  imminent  peril.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  at  dawn.  The  Federal  rear,  under  General 
Caldwell,  had  bivouacked  near,  and  had  just  kindled  fires 
to  cook  their  breakfast,  wheu,  from  the  valley  beneath  the 
hill  on  which  the  troops  had  halted,  Stuart  opened  suddenly 
upon  them  with  his  Horse- Artillery,  and,  as  he  says  in  his 
report,  knocked  over  cofiee-pots  and  other  utensils  at  the 
moment  when  the  men  least  expected  it.  He  then  ad- 
vanced his  sharp-shooters  and  directed  a  rapid  fire  upon  the 
disordered  troops  ;  and,  under  cdver  of  this  fire,  wheeled  to 
the  left  and  emerged  safely  toward  Warrenton.     The  army 
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greeted  him  with  cheers,  and  he  was  himself  in  the  highest 
spirits.  He  had  certainly  good  reason  for  this  joy,  for  he 
had  just  grazed  destruction. 

As  Stuart's  artillery  opened,  the  sound  was  taken  up 
toward  Warrenton,  where  Ewell,  in  obedience  to  Lee's  or- 
ders, had  attacked  the  Federal  column.  Nothing  resulted, 
however,  from  this  assault :  General  Meade  had  concen- 
trated his  army,  and  was  hastening  toward  Manassas.  All 
now  depended  again  upon  the  celerity  of  Lee's  movements 
in  pursuit.  He  had  lost  many  hours  at  Warrenton,  where 
"  another  halt  was  made,"  he  says,  "  to  supply  the  troops 
with  provisions."  Thus,  on  the  morning  of  the  14:th  he 
was  as  far  from  intercepting  General  Meade  as  before ;  and 
all  now  depended  upon  the  movements  of  Hill,  who,  while 
Ewell  moved  toward  Greenwich,  had  been  sent  by  way  of 
New  Baltimore  to  come  in  on  the  Federal  line  of  retreat  at 
Bristoe  Station,  near  Manassas.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
excellent  soldiership  and  habitual  promptness.  Hill  did  not 
arrive  in  time.  He  made  the  detour  prescribed  by  Lee, 
passed  Kew  Baltimore,  and  hastened  on  toward  Bristoe, 
where,  on  approaching  that  point,  he  found  only  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Federal  army — the  whole  force,  with  this  ex- 
ception, having  crossed  Broad  Eun,  and  hastened  on  toward 
Manassas.  Hill's  arrival  had  thus  been  tardy :  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  him  if  he  had  not  arrived  at  all. 
Seeing  the  Federal  column  under  General  Warren  hasten- 
ing along  the  railroad  to  pass  Broad  Eun,  he  ordered  a 
prompt  attack,  and  Cooke's  brigade  led  the  charge.  The 
result  was  unfortunate  for  the  Confederates.  General  "War- 
ren, seeing  his  peril,  had  promptly  disposed  his  line  behind 
the  railroad  embankment  at  the  spot,  where,  protected  by 
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this  impromptu  breastwork,  the  men  rested  their  guns  upon 
tibe  iron  rails  and  ponred  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  South- 
erners rushing  down  the  open  slope  in  front.  By  this  fire 
G^eral  .Cooke  was  severely  woimded  and  fell,  and  his  bri- 
gade lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  numbers.  Before  a  new 
attack  could  be  made,  General  "Warren  hastily  withdrew, 
carrying  off  with  him  in  triumph  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  five  pieces  of  artillery,  captured  on  the  banks  of  the 
run.  Before  his  retreat  could  be  again  interrupted,  he  was 
safe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  lost  no  time  in 
hurrying  forward  to  join  the  main  body,  which  was  retreat- 
ing on  Centreville. 

General  Meade  had  thus  completely  foiled  his  adversary. 
Lee  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  Federal 
commander  to  battle ;  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  his  retreat ;  had  come  up  only  with  his 
rear-guard,  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  seal  the 
fate  of  that  detached  force,  and  the  small  rear-guard  had 
repulsed  him  completely,  capturing  prisoners  and  artillery 
from  him,  and  retiring  in  triumph.  Such  had  been  the  issue 
of  the  campaign ;  all  the  success  had  been  on  the  side  of 
General  Meade.  He  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "  it  was 
like  pulling  out  his  eye-teeth  not  to  have  had  a  fight ;  "  but 
something  resembling  honorfide  fighting  had  occurred  on 
the  banks  of  Broad  Bun,  and  the  victory  was  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  Federal  troops. 

To  turn  to  General  Lee,  it  would  bo  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  discuss  whether  he  really  desired  to  intercept  General 
Meade,  if  there  were  any  data  upon  which  to  base  a  decision. 
The  writer  hazards  the  observation  that  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  was  Lee's  intention.    He  had  a  high  opinion 
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of  General  Meade,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  of  that  com- 
mander, that  he  ^^  gave  him  "  (Lee)  "  as  much  trouble  as  any 
of  them."   Lee  was  thus  opposed  to  a  soldier  whose  ability  he 

• 

respected,  and  it  appears  doubtfhl  whether  he  desired  to  move 
so  rapidly  as  to  expose  his  own  commxmications  to  interrup- 
tion by  his  adversary.  This  view  seems  to  derive  support 
from  the  apparently  unnecessfuy  delays  at  Colpepper  Court- 
House  and  Warrenton.  There  was  certainly  no  good  rea- 
son why,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  army  so  accus- 
tomed to  rapid  marches  as  the  Army  of  fTorthem  Yirginia 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reach  Warrenton  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Culpepper  Court-House  in  less  than  four 
daya.  ^^  We  were  compelled  to  halt,"  Lee  writes  of  the  de- 
lay at  Culpepper ;  but  of  that  at  Warrenton  he  simply  says, 
"  Another  halt  was  made."  Whether  these  views  have,  or 
have  not  foundation,  the  reader  must  judge.  We  shall  aim, 
in  a  few  pages,  to  conclude  our  account  of  this  interesting 
campaign. 


IV. 

THE    FIGHT    AT    BUCKLAND. 

Lee  rode  forward  to  the  field  upon  which  General  Hill 

had  sustained  his  bloody  repulse,  and  Hill — depressed  and 

mortified  at  the  mishap — endeavored  to  explain  the  corUre- 

temi^8  and  vindicate  himself  from  censure.    Lee  is  said  to 

Iiavo  listened  in  silence,  as  they  rode  among  the  dead  bodies, 

and  to  have  at  length  replied,  gravely  and  sadly :  "  Well, 

well,  general,  bury  these  poor  men,  and  let  us  say  no  more 

about  it." 

26 
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He  had  issued  orders  that  the  troops  shonld  cease  the 
porsnit,  and  riding  on  the  next  morning,  with  General  Stu- 
art, to  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  Broad  Bun,  dis- 
mounted, and  held  a  brief  conversation  with  the  commander 
of  his  cavalry,  looking  intently,  as  he  spoke,  in  the  direction 
of  Manassas.  His  demeanor  was  that  of  a  person  who  is  far 
from  pleased  with  the  course  of  events,  and  the  word  glurr^ 
best  describes  his  expression.  The  safe  retreat  of  General 
Meade,  with  the  heavy  blow  struck  by  him  in  retiring,  was 
indeed  enough  to  account  for  this  ill-humor.  The  campaign 
was  altogether  a  failure,  since  General  Meade's  position  at 
Centreville  was  unassailable ;  and,  if  he  were  only  driven 
therefrom,  he  had  but  to  retire  to  the  defences  at  Washing- 
ton. Lee  accordingly  gave  Stuart  directions  to  follow  up 
tiie  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Centreville,  and,  ordering  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Bailroad  to  be  torn  up  back  to  the 
Rappahannock,  put  his  infantry  in  motion,  and  marched 
back  toward  Culpepper. 

"We  shall  now  briefly  follow  the  movements  of  the  caval- 
ry. Stuart  advanced  to  Manassas,  following  up  the  Federal 
rear,  and  hastening  their  retreat  across  Bull  Eun  beyond. 
He  then  left  Fitz  Lee's  division  near  Manassas  in  the  Fed- 
eral front,  and  moving,  with  Hampton's  division,  to  the  left 
toward  Groveton,  passed  the  Little  Catharpin,  proceeded 
thence  through  the  beautiful  autumn  forest  toward  Frying 
Pan,  and  there  found  and  attacked,  with  his  command  dis- 
mounted and  acting  as  sharp-shooters,  the  Second  Corps  of 
the  Federal  army.  This  sudden  appearance  of  Southern 
troops  on  the  flank  of  Centreville,  is  said  to  have  caused 
great  excitement  there,  as  it  was  not  known  that  the  force 
was  not  General  Lee's  army.    The  fact  was  soon  apparent, 
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however,  that  it  was  merely  a  cavaby  attack  The  Federal 
infantry  advanced,  whereupon  Stnart  retired ;  and  the  ad- 
venturous Southern  horsemen  moved  back  in  the  direction 
of  "Warrenton. 

They  were  not  to  rejoin  Lee's  army,  however,  before  a 
final  conflict  with  the  Federal  cavalry ;  and  the  circum-  • 
stances  of  this  conflict  were  as  dramatic  and  picturesque  as 
the  Tv^e  de  guerre  of  Young  in  Culpepper,  and  the  midnight 
adventure  of  Stuart  near  Auburn.  The  bold  assault  on  the 
Second  Corps  seemed  to  have  excited  the  ire  of  the  Federal 
commander,  and  he  promptly  sent  forward  a  considerable 
body  of  his  cavalry,  under  General  Kilpatrick,  to  pursue 
Stuart,  and  if  possible  come  up  with  and  defeat  hiih. 

Stuart  was  near  the  village  of  Buckland,  on  the  road  to 
"Warrenton,  when  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  reached  him.  The  movement  which  followed 
was  suggested  by  General  Fitz  Lee.  He  proposed  that  Stu- 
art should  retire  toward  "Warrenton  with  Hampton's  divis- 
ion, while  he,  with  his  own  division,  remained  on  the  ene- 
my's left  flank.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  Stuart  was  to  face 
about ;  he,  General  Fitz  Lee,  would  attack  them  in  flank ; 
when  their  rout  would  probably  ensue.  This  plan  was  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter.  General  Ejilpatrick,  who  seems  to 
have  been  confident  of  his  ability  to  drive  Stuart  before  him, 
pressed  forward  on  the  "Warrenton  road,  closely  following 
up  his  adversary,  when  the  sudden  boom  of  artillery  from 
General  Fitz  Lee  gave  the  signal.  Stuart  wheeled  at  the 
signal,  and  made  a  headlong  charge  upon  his  pursuers.  Fitz 
Lee  came  in  at  the  same  moment  and  attacked  them  in 
flank ;  and  the  result  was  that  General  Kilpatrick's  entire 
command  was  routed,  and  retreated  in  confusion,  Stuart  pur- 
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suing,  as  he  wrote,  '*  from  within  three  miles  of  Warrenton  to 
Bockland,  the  horses  at  foil  speed  the  whole  distance."  So 
germinated  an  incident  afterward  known  among  the  troopers 
of  Stuart  by  the  jocose  title  of  ^^  The  Buckland  Eaces,"  and 
the  Southern  cayalry  retired  without  further  molestation 
behind  the  Eappahannock. 

The  codperation  of  General  Imboden  in  the  campaign 
should  not  be  passed  over.  That  officer,  whose  special  duty 
had  been  to  guard  the  gaps  in  the  Blue  Bidge,  advanced 
from  BerzyviUe  to  Charlestown,  attacked  the  Federal  garri- 
son at  the  latter  place,  drove  them  in  disorder  toward  Harp- 
er's Ferry,  and  carried  back  with  Hm  four  or  five  hundred 
prisoners.  The  enemy  followed  him  closely,  and  he  was 
forced  to  fight  them  off  at  every  step.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  returning  in  safety,  having  performed  more  than  the 
duty  expected  of  him. 

Lee  was  now  behind  the  Eappahannock,  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  what  course  General  Meade  would  pursue — 
whether  he  would  remain  near  Centreville,  or  strive  to  re- 
gain his  lost  ground. 

All  doubt  was  soon  terminated  by  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  army,  which,  marching  from  Centreville  on  October 
19th,  and  repairing  the  railroad  as  it  advanced,  reached  the 
Eappahannock  on  the  7th  of  November.  Lee's  army  at  this 
time  was  in  camp  toward  Culpepper  Court-House,  with  ad- 
vanced forces  in  front  of  Kelly's  Ford  and  the  railroad 
bridge.  General  Meade  acted  with  vigor.  On  his  arrival 
he  promptly  sent  a  force  across  at  Kelly's  Ford ;  the  South- 
em  troops  occupying  the  rifle-pits  there  were  driven  off, 
with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners ;  and  an  attack  near  the 
railroad  bridge  had  still  more  unfortunate  results  for  Gen- 
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eral  Lee.  A  portion  of  Early's  divisioii  had  been  posted  in 
the  abandoned  Federal  works,  on  the  north  bank  at  this 
point,  and  these  were  now  attacked,  and,  after  a  fierce  re- 
sistance, completely  routed.  Kearly  the  whole  command 
was  captured — the  remnant  barely  escaping — and,  the  way 
having  thus  been  cleared,  General  Meade  threw  his  army 
across  into  Culpepper. 

General  Lee  retired  before  him  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
a  deep  melancholy,  which,  in  spite  of  his  great  control  over 
himself,  was  visible  in  his  countenance.  The  infiuitry- 
fighting  of  the  campaign  had  begun,  and  ended  in  disaster 
for  him.  Li  the  thirty  days  he  had  lost  at  least  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  was  back  again  in  his  old  camps,  having 
achieved  absolutely  nothing. 


V. 

THE    ADVANCE    TO    MINE    BUN. 

November  of  the  bloody  year  1863  had  come;  and  it 
seemed  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  a  twelvemonth, 
marked  by  such  incessant  fighting  at  ChancellorsviUe,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Salem  Church,  Winchester,  Gettysburg,  Front 
Koyal,  Bristoe,  and  along  the  Eappahannock,  would  now 
terminate  in  peace,  permitting  the  combatants  on  both 
sides,  worn  out  by  their  arduous  work,  to  go  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  recuperate  their  energies  for  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  spring. 

But  General  Meade  had  otherwise  determined.  He  had 
resolved  to  try  a  last  advance,  in  spite  of  the  inclement 
weather ;  and  Lee's  anticipations  of  a  season  of  rest  and  re- 
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freahment  for  his  troopB,  nndistiirbed  by  hostile  demonstrar 
tionB  on  the  part  of  the  enemy^  were  destmed  speedily  to  be 
disappointed.  The  Southern  army  had  gone  regularly  into 
vinterqnarters,  south  of  the  Eapidan,  and  the  men  were 
felidtating  themselves  upon  the  prospect  of  an  nnintemipt- 
ed  season  of  leisure  and  enjoyment  in  their  rude  cabins, 
built  in  sheltered  nooks,  or  under  their  breadths  of  canvas 
raised  upon  logs,  and  fitted  with  rough  but  comfortable 
chimneys,  built  of  notched  pine-saplings,  when  suddenly 
intelligence  was  brought  by  scouts  that  the  Federal  army 
was  in  motion.  The  fSeust  reversed  all  their  hopes  of  rest, 
and  song,  and  laughter,  by  the  good  log-fires.  The  musket 
was  taken  from  its  place  on  the  rude  walls,  the  cartridge-box 
assumed,  and  the  army  was  once  more  ready  for  battle-— as 
gay,  hopeful,  and  resolved,  as  in  the  first  days  of  spring. 

General  Meade  had,  indeed,  resolved  that  the  year  should 
not  end  without  another  blow  at  his  adversary,  and  the  brief 
campaign,  known  as  the  ^^  Advance  to  Mine  Bun/'  followed. 
It  was  the  least  favorable  of  all  seasons  for  active  operations ; 
but  the  Federal  conmiander  is  vindicated  from  the  chaige 
of  bad  soldiersliip  by  two  circumstances  which  very  properly 
had  great  weight  with  him.  The  first  was,  the  extreme  im- 
patience of  the  Northern  authorities  and  people  at  the  small 
results  of  the  bloody  fighting  of  the  year.  Gettysburg  had 
seemed  to  them  a  complete  defeat  of  Lee,  since  he  had  re- 
treated thereafter  without  loss  of  time  to  Yirginia ;  and  yet 
three  months  afterward  the  defeated  commander  had  ad- 
vanced upon  and  forced  back  his  victorious  adversary. 
That  such  should  be  the  result  of  the  year's  campaigning 
seemed  absurd  to  the  Korth.  A  clamorous  appeal  was 
made  to  the  authorities  to  order  another  advance ;  and  this 
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general  sentiment  is  said  to  have  been  shared  by  General 
Meade,  who  had  declared  himself  bitterly  disappointed  at 
missing  a  battle  with  Lee  in  October.  A  stronger  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  active  operations  lay  in  the  situation,  at 
the  nioment,  of  the  Southern  army.  Lee,  anticipating  no 
further  fighting  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  opposed 
the  enemy  on  the  Eapidan  with  only  one  of  his  two  corps — 
that  of  Ewell ;  while  the  other — ^that  of  Hill — ^was  thrown 
back,  in  detached  divisions,  at  various  points  on  the  Orange 
and  the  Yirginia  Central  Bailroads,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
sistence during  the  winter.  This  fact,  becoming  known  to 
General  Meade,  dictated,  it  is  said,  his  plan  of  operations. 
An  advance  seemed  to  promise,  from  the  position  of  the 
Southern  forces,  a  decisive  success.  Swell's  right  extended 
no  farther  than  Morton's  Ford,  on  the  Eapidan,  and  thus 
the  various  fords  down  to  Chancellorsville  were  open.  If 
General  Meade  could  cross  suddenly,  and  by  a  rapid  march 
interpose  between  Ewell  and  the  scattered  divisions  of  Hill 
far  in  rear,  it  appeared  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
Lee's  army  would  be  completely  disrupted,  and  that  the 
two  corps,  one  after  another,  might  be  crushed  by  the  Fed- 
eral army. 

This  plan,  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Northern 
writers,  exhibited  good  soldiership,  and,  if  Lee  were  to  be 
caught  unawares,  promised  to  succeed.  "Without  further  com- 
ment we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  narrative  of  this  brief 
movement,  which,  indecisive  as  it  was  in  its  results,  was  not 
uninteresting,  and  may  prove  as  attractive  to  the  military 
student  as  other  operations  more  imposing  and  accompa- 
nied by  bloodier  fighting. 

General  Meade  began  to  move  toward  the  Eapidan  on 
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KoYomber  26th/ and  every  exertion  was  made  by  him  to 
adya^ce  with  Buch  secrecy  and  rapidity  as  to  give  him  the 
advantage  of  a  surprise.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. No  sooner  had  his  orders  been  issued,  and  the 
correspondent  movements  begun,  than  the  accomplished 
scouts  of  Stuart  hurried  across  the  Eapidan  with  the  intel- 
ligence. Stuart,  whose  headquarters  were  in  a  hollow  of 
the  hills  near  Orange,  and  not  far  from  General  Lee's, 
promptly  communicated  in  person  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  this  important  information,  and  Lee  dispatched  imme- 
diately an  order  to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  in  rear,  to  march 
at  once  and  form  a  junction  with  Ewell  in  the  vicinity  of 
Verdierville.  The  latter  officer  was  directed  to  retire  from 
his  advanced  position  upon  the  Bapidan,  which  exposed 
him  to  an  attack  on  his  right  flank  and  rear,  and  to  fall 
back  and  take  post  behind  the  small  stream  called  Mine 
Bmu 

In  following  with  a  critical  eye  the  operations  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  the  military  student  must  be  struck  particularly 
by  one  circumstance,  that  in  all  his  movements  he  seemed  to 
proceed  less  according  to  the  nice  technicalities  of  the  art 
of  war,  than  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  good  sense.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  choosing 
position,  he  always  chose  the  right  and  never  the  wrong 
one ;  and  the  choice  of  Mine  Run  now  as  a  defensive  line 
was  a  proof  of  this.  The  run  is  a  small  water-course 
which,  rising  south  of  the  great  highway  between  Orange 
and  ChancellorsviUe,  flows  due  northward  amid  woods  and 
between  hills  to  the  Eapidan,  into  which  it  empties  itself  a 
few  miles  above  Germanna,  General  Meade's  main  place  of 
crossing.    This  stream  is  the  natural  defence  of  the  right 
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flank  of  an  army  posted  between  Orange  and  the  Eapidan. 
It  is  also  the  natural  and  obvious  line  upon  which  to  receive 
the  attack  of  a  force  marching  from  below  toward  Gordons- 
ville.  Behind  Mine  Bun,  therefore,  just  east  of  the  little 
village  of  Verdierville,  General  Lee  directed  his  two  corps 
to  concentrate;  and  at  the  word,  the  men,  lounging  but 
now  carelessly  in  winter-quarters,  sprung  to  arms,  "fell 
in,"  and  with  burnished  muskets  took  up  the  line  of 
march. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  promptness  with  which  the 
movement  was  made,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  Gen- 
eral Meade  had  scarcely  broken  up  his  camps  north  of  the 
Bapidan,  when  Lee  was  in  motion  to  go  and  meet  him. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th,  Stuart,  whose  cavalry  was  posted 
opposite  the  lower  fords,  pushed  forward  in  person,  and 
bivouacked  under  some  pines  just  below  Verdierville ;  and 
before  daylight  General  Lee  was  also  in  the  saddle,  and  at 
sunrise  had  reached  the  same  point.  The  night  had  been 
severely  cold,  for  winter  had  set  in  in  earnest ;  but  General 
Lee,  always  robust  and  careless  of  weather,  walked  down, 
without  wrapping,  and  wearing  only  his  plain  gray  uniform, 
to  Stuart's  impromjptu  headquarters  under  the  pines,  where, 
beside  a  great  fire,  and  without  other  covering  than  his 
army-blanket,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  had  slept  since 
midnight. 

As  Lee  approached,  Stuart  came  forward,  and  Lee  said, 
admiringly,  "  What  a  hardy  soldier  1 " 

They  consulted,  Stuart  walking  back  with  General  Lee, 
and  receiving  his  orders.  He  then  promptly  mounted,  and 
hastened  to  the  front,  where,  taking  command  of  his  cav- 
alry, he  formed  it  in  front  of  the  advancing  enemy,  and, 
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with  artdlleiy  and  dismoimted  sharp-fihooters,  offered  everj 
possible  impediment  to  their  advance. 

General  Meade  made  the  passage  of  the  Eapidan  with- 
out difficulty;  and,  as  his  expedition  was  unencumbered 
with  wagons,  advanced  rapidly.  The  only  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  his  march  was  made  by  Johnson's  division  of  Swell's 
corps,  which  had  been  thrown  out  beyond  the  run,  toward 
the  river.  Upon  this  force  the  Federal  Third  Corps,  under 
General  French,  suddenly  blundered,  by  taking  the  wrong 
road,  it  is  said,  and  an  active  engagement  followed,  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Southerners.  The  verdict  of  Lee's 
troops  afterward  was,  that  the  enemy  fought  badly;  but 
General  French  probably  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
shake  off  this  homets'-nest  into  which  he  had  stumbled, 
and  to  reach,  in  the  time  prescribed  by  General  Meade,  the 
point  of  Federal  concentration  near  Eobertson's  Tavern. 

Toward  that  point  the  Northern  forces  now  converged 
from  the  various  crossings  of  the  river ;  and  Stuart  contin- 
ued to  reconnoitre  and  feel  them  along  the  entire  front, 
fighting  obstinately,  and  falling  back  only  when  compelled 
to  do  so.  Every  step  was  thus  contested  with  sharp-shooters 
and  the  Horse-Artillery,  from  far  below  to  above  New-Hope 
Church.  The  Federal  infantry,  however,  continued  steadily 
to  press  forward,  forcing  back  the  cavalry,  and  on  the  27th 
General  Meade  was  in  face  of  Mine  Bun. 

Lee  was  ready.  Hill  had  promptly  marched,  and  his 
corps  was  coming  into  position  on  the  right  of  Ewell.  Ee- 
ceiving  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movement  only  upon  the 
preceding  day,  Lee  had  seemed  to  move  the  divisions  of 
Hill,  far  back  toward  Charlottesville,  as  by  the  wave  of  his 
hand.    The  army  was  concentrated;  the  line  of  defence 
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occupied ;  and  General  Meade's  attempt  to  siirpriBe  his  ad- 
yenaiy,  by  interpoaing  between  bis  widely-eeparated  wingB| 
bad  reanlted  in  dedaiye  failure.  If  be  fongbt  now,  tbe  bat- 
tle must  be  one  of  arm/ against  army ;  and,wbat  was  worst 
of  all,  it  was  Lee  wbo  beld  all  tbe  advantages  of  position. 

We  bave  spoken  of  Mine  Bnn  :  it  is  a  strong  defsnsiye 
position,  on  its  rigbt  bank  and  on  its  left.  Flowing  gen- 
erally between  bills,  and  with  densely-wooded  banks,  it  is 
difficult  to  cross  fix>m  eitber  side  in  face  of  an  opposing 
force ;  and  it  was  Lee's  good  fortone  to  occupy  tbe  attitude 
of  tbe  party  to  be  assailed.  He  seemed  to  feel  tbat  be  bad 
notbing  to  fear,  and  was  in  excellent  spirits,  as  were  tbe 
men ;  an  eye-witness  describes  tbem  as  '^  gay,  lively,  laugb- 
ing,  magnificent."  Li  front  of  bis  left  wing  be  bad  already 
erected  works ;  bis  centre  and  rigbt  were  as  yet  undefended, 
but  tbe  task  of  strengtbening  tbe  line  at  tbese  points  was 
rapidly  prosecuted.  Lee  superintended  in  person  tbe  estab- 
lisbment  of  bis  order  of  battle,  and  it  was  plain  to  tbose 
wbo  saw  him  tbus  engaged  tbat  the  department  of  military 
engineering  was  a  favorite  one  with  him.  Biding  along  tbe 
western  bank  of  the  water-course,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  densely  clothed  in  oak,  chestnut,  and  hickory,  be  se- 
lected, with  the  quick  eye  of  the  trained  engineer,  the  best 
position  for  his  line — ^promptly  moved  it  when  it  bad  been 
established  on  bad  ground — ^pointed  out  the  positions  for 
artillery;  and,  as  he  thus  rode  slowly  along,  the  works 
which  he  had  directed  seemed  to  spring  up  behind  him  as 
though  by  magic.  As  the  troops  of  Hill  came  up  and  halt- 
ed in  the  wood,  the  men  seized  axes,  attacked  the  large 
trees,  which  soon  fell  in  every  direction,  and  tbe  heavy 
logs  were  dragged  without  loss  of  time  to  the  prescribed 
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line,  where  thej  were  piled  upon  each  other  in  double  walls, 
which  were  filled  in  rapidly  with  earth ;  and  thus,  in  an 
inconceiyably  short  space  of  time  the  men  had  defences 
breast-high  which  would  turn  a  cannon-shot.  In  front,  for 
some  distance,  too,  the  timber  had  been  felled  and  an  cibaiM 
thus  formed.  A  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  on 
the  line  marked  out  by  Lee,  they  were  rooted  behind  excel- 
lent breastworks,  with  forest,  stream,  and  dhaUa  in  front, 
to  delay  the  assailing  force  under  the  fire  of  small-arms 
and  cannon. 

This  account  of  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  the 
preparations  made  to  receive  General  Meade's  attack,  may 
appear  of  undue  length  and  minuteness  of  detail,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  battle  ensued.  But  the  volume  before 
the  reader  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  the  battles  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  which  have  often  been  described,  as  an  attempt  to 
delineate  the  military  and  personal  character  of  General 
Lee,  which  displayed  itself  often  more  strikingly  in  inde- 
cisive events  than  in  those  whose  results  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  It  was  the  vigorous  brain,  indeed, 
of  the  great  soldier,  that  made  events  indecisive — ward- 
ing oflF,  by  military  acumen  and  ability,  the  disaster  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  At  Mine  Eun,  Lee's  quick  eye 
for  position,  and  masterly  handling  of  his  forces,  completely 
checkmated  an  adversary  who  had  advanced  to  deliver  de- 
cisive battle.  "With  felled  trees,  breastworks,  and  a  crawl- 
ing stream,  Lee  reversed  all  the  calculations  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  army. 

Prom  the  27th  of  November  to  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
December,  General  Meade  moved  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the 
formidable  works  of  his  adversary,  feeling  them  with  skir- 
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mishers  and  artillery,  and  essaying  vainly  to  find  some  joint 
in  the  armor  throngh  wluch  to  pierce.  There  was  none. 
Lee  had  inaugurated  that  great  system  of  breastworks  which 
afterward  did  him  snch  good  service  in  his  long  campaign 
with  General  Grant.  A  feature  of  the  military  art  un- 
known to  Jomini  had  thus  its  birth  in  the  woods  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  this  fact,  if  there  were  naught  else  of  interest  in 
the  campaign,  would  communicate  to  the  Mine-Bun  affidr 
the  utmost  interest. 

General  Meade,  it  seems,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  fore- 
going an  attack.  In  spite  of  the  powerful  position  of  his 
adversary,  he  ordered  an  assault,  it  is  said ;  but  this  did  not 
take  place,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  General  Warren  to  charge  the  Confederate  right. 
This  seemed  so  strong  that  the  men  considered  it  hopeless. 
When  the  order  was  communicated  to  them,  each  one  wrote 
his  name  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and  pinned  it  to  his  breast, 
that  his  corpse  might  be  recognized,  and,  if  possible,  con- 
veyed  to  his  friends.  This  was  ominous  of  failure :  Gen- 
eral Warren  suspended  the  attack ;  and  General  Meade,  it 
is  said,  acquiesced  in  his  decision.  lie  declared,  it  is  re- 
lated, that  he  could  carry  the  position  with  a  loss  of  thirty 
thousand  men  /  but,  as  that  idea  was  frightful,  there  seemed 
nothing  to  do  but  retreat. 

Leo  seemed  to  realize  the  embarrassment  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  was  in  excellent  heart  throughout  the  whole  affair. 
Riding  to  and  fro  along  his  line  among  his  "merry  men" — 
and  they  had  never  appeared  in  finer  spirits,  or  with  greater 
confidence  in  their  commander — ^he  addressed  encouraging 
words  to  them,  exposed  himself  with  entire  indifference  to 
the  shelling,  and  seemed  perfectly  confident  of  the  result. 
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It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  finding  a  party  of  his  ragged 
soldiers  devoutly  kneeling  in  one  of  the  little  glades  behind 
the  breastworks,  and  holding  a  praying-meeting  in  the 
midst  of  bursting  shells,  he  dismounted,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  remained  silently  and  devoutly  listening  until  the  ear- 
nest prayer  was  concluded.  A  great  revival  was  then  going 
on  in  the  army,  and  thousands  were  becoming  professors  of 
religion.  The  fact  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  re- 
garded Lee  as  only  a  West-Pointer  and  soldier,  looking,  like 
all  soldiers,  to  military  success ;  but  the  religious  enthusi- 
asm of  his  men  in  this  autumn  of  1863  probably  gave  him 
greater  joy  than  any  successes  achieved  over  his  Federal 
adversary.  Those  who  saw  him  on  the  lines  at  Mine  Bun 
will  remember  the  composed  satisfaction  of  his  countenance. 
An  eye-witness  recalls  his  mild  face,  as  he  rode  along,  ac- 
companied by  "  Hill,  in  his  drooping  hat,  simple  and  cor- 
dial ;  Early,  laughing ;  Ewell,  pale  and  haggard,  but  with  a 
smile  de  hon  cceury*  He  was  thus  attended,  sitting  his 
horse  upon  a  hill  near  the  left  of  his  line,  when  a  staff-officer 
rode  up  and  informed  him  that  the  enemy  were  making  a 
heavy  demonstration  against  his  extreme  right. 

"  Infantry  or  cavalry  ?  "  he  asked,  with  great  calmness. 

"  Infantry,  I  think,  general,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
guns.  General  Wilcox  thinks  so,  and  has  sent  a  regiment 
of  sharp-shooters  to  meet  them." 

"  Who  commands  the  regiment  ? "  asked  General  Lee ; 
and  it  was  to  introduce  this  question  that  this  trifle  has 
been  mentioned.  Lee  knew  his  army  man  by  man  almost, 
and  could  judge  of  the  probable  result  of  the  movement  here 
announced  to  him  by  the  name  of  the  officer  in  command, 

*  Journal  of  a  staff-officer. 
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Finding  that  General  Meade  wonld  not  probably  ven- 
ture to  assail  him,  Lee  determined,  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 1st,  to  attack  his  adversary  on  the  next  morning.  His 
mildness  on  this  night  yielded  to  soldierly  ardor,  and  he 
exclaimed : 

"  They  must  be  attacked  1  they  must  be  attacked  1 '' 

Ilis  plan  is  said  to  have  contemplated  a  movement  of 
his  right  wing  against  the  Federal  left  flank,  for  which  the 
ground  afforded  great  advantages.  All  was  ready  for  such 
a  movement,  and  the  orders  are  said  to  have  been  issued, 
when,  as  the  dawn  broke  over  the  hills,  the  Federal  camps 
were  seen  to  be  deserted.  General  Meade  had  abandoned 
his  campaign,  and  was  in  full  retreat  toward  the  Bapidan. 

The  army  immediately  moved  in  pursuit,  with  Lee  lead- 
ing the  column.  The  disappearance  of  the  enemy  was  an 
astounding  event  to  them,  and  they  could  scarcely  realize  it. 
An  entertaining  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  tlie  jour- 
nal of  a  staff-oflicer,  who  was  sent  with  an  order  to  General 
Hampton.  "  In  looking  for  him,"  says  the  writer,  "  I  got 
far  to  our  right,  and  in  a  hollow  of  the  woods  found  a  grand 
guard  of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry,  with  pickets  and  videttes 
out,  gravely  sitting  their  horses,  and  watching  the  wood- 
roads  for  the  advance  of  an  enemy  who  was  then  retreating 
across  Ely's  Ford ! "  Stuart  was  pressing  their  rear  with 
his  cavalry,  while  the  infantry  were  steadily  advancing. 
But  the  pursuit  was  vain.  General  Meade  had  disappeared 
like  a  phantom,  and  was  beyond  pursuit,  to  the  extreme 
regret  and  disappointment  of  General  Lee,  who  halted  his 
troops,  in  great  discouragement,  at  Parker's  Store. 

"  Tell  General  Stuart,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  deep  mel- 
ancholy, to  an  officer  whom  he  saw  passing,  "  that  I  had 
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received  his  dispatcli  when  he  turned  into  the  Brock  Boad, 
and  have  halted  my  infantry  here,  not  wishing  to  viavch 
them  unnecessarily." 

Even  at  that  early  hour  all  chance  of  effectiye  pursuit 
was  lost.  General  Meade,  without  wagons,  and  not  ^ven 
with  the  weight  of  the  rations  brought  over,  which  the  men 
had  consumed,  had  moved  with  the  rapidity  of  cavahy,  and 
was  already  crossing  the  river  far  below.  He  was  afterward 
asked  by  a  gentleman  of  Culpepper  whether  in  crossing  the 
Bapidan  he  designed  a  real  advance. 

"  Certainly^"  he  is  reported  by  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion to  have  replied,  ^^  I  meant  to  go  to  Bichmond  if  I  could, 
but  Lee^s  position  was  so  strong  that  to  storm  it  would  have 
cost  me  thirty  thousand  men.  I  could  not  remain  without 
a  battle — ^the  weather  was  so  cold  that  my  sentinels  froze  to 
death  on  post." 

The  pursuit  was  speedily  abandoned  by  General  Lee  as 
entirely  impracticable,  and  the  men  were  marched  back  be- 
tween the  burning  woods,  set  on  fire  by  the  Federal  camp- 
fires.  The  spectacle  was  imposing — the  numerous  filw, 
burning  outerward  in  the  carpet  of  thick  leaves,  formed 
picturesque  rings  of  flame  resembling  brilliant  necklaces ; 
and,  as  the  flames  reached  the  tall  trees,  wrapped  to  the 
summit  in  dry  vines,  these  would  blaze  aloft  like  gigantic 
torches — ^true  "torches  of  war" — ^let  fall  by  the  Federal 
commander  in  his  hasty  retrograde. 

Twenty-four  hours  afterward  the  larger  part  of  General 
Lee's  army  were  back  in  their  winter-quarters.  In  less  than 
a  week  the  Mine-Bun  campaign  had  begun  and  ended. 
The  movement  of  General  Meade  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  King  of  France  and  his  forty  thousand 
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men  in  the  song ;  but  the  campaign  was  not  ill  devised, 
was  rathbr  the  dictate  of  sound  military  judgment.  All 
that  defeated  it  was  the  extreme  promptness  of  Lee,  the  ex- 
cellont  choice  of  position,  and  the  beginning  of  that  great 
system  of  impromptu  breastworks  which  afterward  became 
so  powerful  an  engine  against  General  Grant. 


VI. 

LEE   IN   THE  AUTUMN   AND   WINTEB   OF  1868. 

Genekal  Lee's  headquarters  remained,  throughout  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1863,  in  a  wood  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  spur  called  Clarke's  Mountain,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Orange  Court-House. 

Ilcre  his  tents  had  been  pitched,  in  a  cleared  space  amid 
pines  and  cedars;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  "couriers,"  as 
messengers  and  orderlies  were  called  in  the  Southern  army, 
had  fashioned  alleys  and  walks  leading  to  the  various  tents, 
the  tent  of  the  commanding  general  occupying  the  centre. 
Of  the  gentlemen  of  General  Lee's  staff  we  have  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  speak ;  but  it  may  here  be  said  that 
it  was  composed  of  oiHcers  of  great  eflSciency  and  of  the 
most  courteous  manners,  from  Colonel  Taylor,  the  indefati- 
gable adjutant-general,  to  the  youngest  and  least  promi- 
nent member  of  the  friendly  group.  Among  these  able  as- 
sistants of  the  commander-in-chief  were  Colonel  Marshall, 
of  Maryland,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  intellect ;  Colonel 
Peyton,  who  had  entered  the  battle  of  Manassas  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  ranks,  but,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  for  cour- 
age and  efficiency,  occupied  the  place  of  a  commissioned 
26 
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o&eeT  on  Beauregard's  staff;  and  others  whose  names  were 
comparatirelj  unknown  to  the  army,  but  whose  part  in  the 
conduct  of  aSietirs,  imder  direction  of  Lee,  was  most  impor- 
tant. 

With  the  gentlemen  of  his  staff  General  Lee  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  kindly  regard.  He  was  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, and  abhorred  the  theory  that  a  commissioned  officer, 
from  considerations  of  rank,  should  hold  himself  above  the 
private  soldiers;  but  there  was  certainly  no  fault  of  this 
description  to  be  found  at  army  headquarters,  and  the  gen- 
eral and  his  staff  worked  together  in  harmonious  coopera- 
tion. The  respect  felt  for  him  by  gentlemen  who  saw  him 
at  all  hours,  and  imder  none  of  the  guise  of  ceremony,  was 
probably  greater  than  that  experienced  by  the  community 
who  looked  upon  him  from  a  distance.  That  distant  per- 
spective, hiding  little  weaknesses,  and  revealing  only  the 
great  proportions  of  a  human  being,  is  said  to  be  essential 
generally  to  the  heroic  sublime.  No  man,  it  has  been  said, 
can  be  great  to  those  always  near  him ;  but  in  the  case  of 
General  Lee  this  was  far  from  being  the  fact.  He  seemed 
greater  and  nobler,  day  by  day,  as  he  was  better  and  more 
intimately  known ;  and  upon  this  point  we  shall  quote  the 
words  of  the  brave  John  B.  Gordon,  one  of  his  most  trusted 
lieutenants : 

"  It  has  been  my  fortune  in  life,"  says  General  Gordon, 
*'from  circumstances,  to  have  come  in  contact  with  some 
whom  the  world  pronounced  great — some  of  the  earth's 
celebrated  and  distinguished ;  but  I  declare  it  here  to-day, 
that  of  any  mortal  man  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  approach,  he  was  the  greatest ;  and  I  assert  here,  that, 
gra/nd  as  might  he  your  conception  of  the  man  hefore^  he 
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a/ro%e  in  mcomparcible  majesty  on  more  farmlia/r  acqiudn^ 
ance.  This  can  be  affirmed  of  few  men  who  have  ever  lived 
or  died,  and  of  no  other  man  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  approach.  Like  ITiagara,  the  more  you  gazed,  the 
more  its  grandeur  grew  upon  you,  the  more  its  majesty  ex- 
panded and  filled  your  spirit  with  a  full  satisfaction  that  left 
a  perfect  delight  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  oppression. 
Grandly  majestic  and  dignified  in  all  his  deportment,  he  was 
genial  as  the  sunlight  of  this  beautiful  day ;  and  not  a  ray 
of  that  cordial  social  intercourse  but  brought  warmth  to  the 
heart  as  it  did  light  to  the  understanding." 

Upon  this  point,  General  Breckinridge,  too,  bears  his 
testimony :  "  During  the  last  year  of  that  unfortimate  strug- 
gle," he  says, "  it'  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  him.  I  was  almost  constantly  by  his  side,  and 
it  was  during  the  two  months  immediately  preceding  the 
fall  of  Richmond  that  I  came  to  know  and  fully  understand 
the  true  nobility  of  his  character.  In  all  those  long  vigils, 
he  was  considerate  and  kind,  gentle,  firm,  and  self-poised. 
1  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  impression  it  made  upon  me, 
than  to  say  it  inspired  me  with  an  ardent  love  of  the  man 
and  a  profound  veneration  of  his  character.  It  was  so  mas- 
sive and  noble,  so  grand  in  its  proportions,  that  all  men 
must  admire  its  heroism  and  gallantry,  yet  so  gentle  and 
tender  that  a  woman  might  adopt  and  claim  it  as  her  own." 

We  beg  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  these  two  tributes 
to  the  worth  of  the  great  soldier,  his  distinguished  associates 
dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  charms  of  private 
intercourse  with  him,  and  bear  their  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  to  know  him  better  was  to  love  and  admire  him  more 
and  more.    The  fact  is  easily  explained.    There  was  in  this 
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human  being's  character  naught  that  was  insincere,  assumed, 
or  pretentious.  It  was  a  great  and  massive'  soul — as  gentle, 
too,  and  tender,  as  a  woman's  or  a  child's — that  lay  beneath 
the  reserved  exterior,  and  made  the  soldier  more  beloved  as 
its  qualities  were  better  known.  Other  men  reveal  their 
weaknesses  on  nearer  acquaintance — ^Lee  only  revealed  his 
greatness ;  and  he  was  more  and  more  loved  and  admired. 

The  justice  of  these  comments  will  be  recognized  by  all 
who  had  personal  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  soldier ; 
and,  in  this  autumn  and  winter  of  1863,  his  army,  lying 
around  hirq  along  the  Bapidan,  began  to  form  that  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  which  uniformly  resulted  in  profound 
admiration  for  the  man.  In  the  great  campaigns  of  the  two 
past  years  the  gray  soldier  had  shared  their  hardships,  and 
never  relaxed  his  fatherly  care  for  all  their  wants ;  he  had 
led  them  in  battle,  exposing  his  own  person  with  entire  in« 
difference ;  had  never  exposed  them,  when  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  it ;  and  on  every  occasion  had  demanded,  often  with 
disagreeable  persistence  from  the  civil  authorities,  that  the 
wants  of  his  veterans  should  be  supplied  if  all  else  was  neg- 
lected. These  facts  were  now  known  to  the  troops,  and 
made  Lee  immensely  popular.  From  the  highest  oflScers  to 
the  humblest  private  soldiers  he  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved.  The  whole  army  seemed  to  feel  that,  in  the 
plainly-clad  soldier,  sleeping,  like  themselves,  under  canvas, 
in  the  woods  of  Orange,  they  had  a  guiding  and  protecting 
head,  ever  studious  of  their  well-being,  jealous  of  their  hard- 
eamedjBtme,  and  ready,  both  as  friend  and  commander,  to 
represent  them  and  claim  their  due. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  great  revival  of  religion  which 
at  this  time  took  place  in  the  army.    The  touching  spectacle 
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was  presented  of  bearded  veterans,  who  had  charged  in  a 
score  of  combats,  kneeling  devoutly  under  the  rustic  roo& 
of  evergreens,  built  for  religious  gatherings,  and  praying  to 
the  God  of  battles  who  had  so  long  protected  them.  A 
commander-in-chief  of  the  old  European  school  might  have 
ridiculed  these  emotional  assemblages,  or,  at  best,  passed 
them  without  notice,  as  freaks  in  which  he  disdained  to  take 
part.  Lee,  on  the  contrary,  greeted  the  religious  enthusi- 
asm of  his  troops  with  undisguised  pleasure.  He  went 
among  them,  conversed  with  the  chaplains,  assisted  the  good 
work  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  and  no  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  could  have  exhibited  a  simpler,  sincerer, 
or  more  heartfelt  delight  than  himself  at  the  general  exten- 
sion of  religious  feeling  throughout  the  army.  We  have  re- 
lated how,  in  talking  with  army-chaplains,  his  cheeks  flushed 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  good  tidings.  He  begged 
them  to  pray  for  him  too,  as  no  less  needing  their  pious  in-r 
tercession ;  and  in  making  the  request  he  was,  as  always, 
simple  and  sincere.  Unaccustomed  to  exhibit  his  feelings 
upon  this,  the  profoundest  and  most  sacred  of  subjects,  he 
was  yet  penetrated  to  his  inmost  soul  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
weakness  and  dependence  on  divine  support ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  element  of  the  great 
soldier's  character  was  so  deep-seated  and  controlling  as  his 
spirit  of  love  to  God.  It  took,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
form  of  a  love  of  duty ;  but  with  Lee  the  word  duty  was 
but  another  name  for  the  will  of  the  Almighty ;  and  to  dis- 
cover and  perform  this  was,  first  and  last,  the  solePKn  of 
his  life. 

We  elaborate  this  point  before  passing  to  the  last  great 
campaign  of  the  war,  since,  to  understand  Lee  in  those  last 
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days,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  in  view  this  ntter 
subjection  of  the  man's  heart  to  the  sense  of  an  overruling 
Providence — that  Providence  which  "  shapes  our  ends,  rough- 
hew  them  how  we  will.''  "We  shall  be  called  upon  to  de- 
lineate the  soldier  meeting  adverse  circumstances  and  disas- 
ter at  every  turn  with  an  imperial  calmness  and  a  resolution 
that  never  shook ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  this  noble 
composure  may  be  attributed  to  the  stubborn  courage  of  the 
man's  nature.  There  came  in  due  time,  however,  a  moment 
of  trial  when  military  courage  simply  was  of  no  avail — 
when  that  human  being  never  lived,  who,  looking  to  earthly 
support  alone,  would  not  have  lost  heart  and  given  up  the 
contest.  Lee  did  not,  in  this  hour  of  conclusive  trial,  either 
lose  heart  or  give  up  the  struggle ;  and  the  world,  not  un- 
derstanding the  phenomenon,  gazed  at  him  with  wonder. 
Few  were  aware  of  the  true  explanation  of  his  utter  seren- 
ity when  all  things  were  crumbling  around  him,  and  when 
he  knew  that  they  were  crumbling.  The  stout  heart  of  the 
soldier  who  will  not  yield  to  fate  was  in  his  breast ;  but  he 
had  a  still  stronger  sentiment  than  manly  courage  to  support 
him — the  consciousness  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  and  that 
God  watched  over  him,  and  would  make  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  loved  Him. 

As  yet  that  last  great  wrestle  of  the  opposing  armies  lay 
in  the  future.  The  veterans  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia defended  the  line  of  the  Eapidan,  and  the  gray  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  his  tent  on  Clarke's  Mountain,  serenely 
awaited  the  further  movements  of  the  enemy.  During  the 
long  months  of  winter  he  was  busily  engaged,  as  usual,  in 
official  correspondence,  in  looking  to  the  welfare  of  his  men, 
and  in  preparations  for  the  ooming  campaign.    He  often 
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rode  among  the  camps,  and  the  familiar  figure  in  the  well- 
known  hat,  cape,  and  gray  uniform,  mounted  upon  the  pow- 
erful iron-gray — the  famous  "  Traveller,"  who  survived  to 
bear  his  master  after  the  war — ^was  everywhere  greeted  by 
the  ragged  veterans  with  cheers  and  marks  of  the  highest 
respect  and  regard.  At  times  his  rides  were  extended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rapidan,  and,  in  passing,  he  would  stop  at  the 
headquarters  of  General  Stuart,  or  other  officers.  On  these 
occasions  he  had  always  some  good-humored  speech  for  all, 
not  overlooking  the  youngest  officer ;  but  he  shone  in  the 
most  amiable  light,  perhaps,  in  conversing  with  some  old 
private  soldier,  gray-haired  like  himself.  At  such  moments 
the  general's  countenance  was  a  pleasant  spectacle.  A  kind- 
ly smile  lit  up  the  clear  eyes,  and  moved  the  lips  half-con- 
cealed by  the  grizzled  mustache.  The  honhomie  of  this 
smile  was  irresistible,  and  the  aged  private  soldier,  in  his 
poor,  tattered  fighting-jacket,  was  made  to  feel  by  it  that  his 
commander-in-chief  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and  comrade. 

We  dwell  at  too  great  length,  perhaps,  upon  these  slight 
personal  traits  of  the  soldier,  but  all  relating  to  such  a  hu- 
man being  is  interesting,  and  worthy  of  record.  To  the 
writer,  indeed,  this  is  the  most  attractive  phase  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  analysis  and  description  of  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles is  an  unattractive  task  to  him ;  but  the  personal  delinea- 
tion of  a  good  and  great  man,  even  in  his  lesser  and  more 
familiar  traits,  is  a  pleasing  relief — a  portion  of  his  subject 
upon  which  he  delights  to  linger.  What  the  writer  here  tries 
to  draw,  he  looked  upon  with  his  own  eyes,  the  figure  of  a 
great,  calm  soldier,  with  kindly  sweetness  and  dignity,  but, 
above  all,  a  charming  sincerity  and  simplicity  in  every  move- 
ment, accent,  and  expression.    Entirely  free  from  the  trap- 
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pings  of  high  command,  and  with  nothing  to  diBtingdiah  him 
from  any  other  soldier  save  the  well-worn  stars  on  the  collar 
of  his  nniform-coat,  the  commander-in-chief  was  recognizable 
at  the  yery  first  glance,  and  no  less  the  simple  and  kindlj 
gentleman.  His  old  soldiers  remember  him  as  he  appeared 
on  many  battle-fields,  and  will  describe  his  martial  seat  in 
the  saddle  as  he  advanced  with  the  advancing  lines.  Bnt 
they  wiU  speak  of  him  with  even  greater  pleasure  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  winters  of  1862  and  1863,  on  the  Bappahan- 
nock  and  the  Bapidan — a  gray  and  simple  soldier,  riding 
among  them  and  smiling  kindly  as  his  eyes  fell  npon  their 
tattered  uniforms  and  familiar  faces. 


PART  vnx 

LEE'S    LAST    CAMPAIGNS    AND    LAST 

DATS. 


I. 

GENEBAL  OBANT  CBOSSES  THE  BAFIDAN. 

In  the  first  days  of  May,  1864,  began  the  immense  cam- 
paign which  was  to  terminate  only  with  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

For  this,  which  was  regarded  as  the  decisive  trial  of 
strength,  the  Federal  authorities  had  made  elaborate  prepa- 
rations. New  levies  were  raised  by  draft  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  the  depleted  forces ;  great  masses  of  war  material  were 
accumulated  at  the  central  depots  at  "Washington,  and  the 
Government  summoned  from  the  West  an  oflBcer  of  high 
reputation  to  conduct  hostilities  on  what  was  more  plainly 
than  ever  before  seen  to  be  the  theatre  of  decisive  conflict — 
Virginia.  The  officer  in  question  was  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  who  had  received  the  repute  of  eminent  military 
ability  by  his  operations  in  the  West ;  he  was  now  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-general,  and  President  Lincoln  assigned 
him  to  the  command  of  "  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,"  at  that  time  estimated  to  number  one  million  men. 
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Gtoneral  Grant  promptly  accepted  the  trust  confided  to 
him,  and,  relinqnisliing  to  Major-General  Sherman  the  com- 
mand of  the  Western  forces,  proceeded  to  Culpepper  and  as- 
sumed personal  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  al- 
though  nominaUy  that  army  remained  under  command  of 
General  Meade.  The  spring  campaign  was  preceded,  in 
February,  by  two  moyements  of  the  Federal  forces :  one  the 
advance  of  General  B.  F.  Butler  up  the  Peninsula  to  the 
Chickahominy,  where  for  a  few  hours  he  threatened  Bich- 
mond,  only  to  retire  hastily  when  opposed  by  a  few  local 
troops ;  the  other  the  expedition  of  General  Kilpatrick  with 
a  body  of  cavaby,  from  the  Bapidan  toward  Bichmond,  with 
the  view  of  releasing  the  Federal  prisoners  there.  This 
fiuled  completely,  like  the  expedition  up  the  Peninsula. 
G^eral  Eilpatrick,  after  threatening  the  city,  rapidly  re- 
treated, and  a  portion  of  his  command,  under  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren,  was  pursued,  and  a  large  portion  killed,  including  their 
commander.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  that  Colonel  Dahlgren's  designs  were  diflferent  from 
those  which  are  attributed  to  him  on  what  seems  unassail- 
able proof.  .  Papers  found  upon  his  body  contained  minute 
directions  for  releasing  the  prisoners  and  giving  up  the  city 
to  them,  and  for  putting  to  death  the  Confederate  President 
and  his  Cabinet. 

To  return  to  the  more  important  events  on  the  Bapidan. 
General  Grant  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  xmder  most  favorable  auspices.  Other  command- 
ers— especially  General  McClellan — ^had  labored  under  pain- 
ftd  disadvantages,  from  the  absence  of  cooperation  and  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The  new  leader  en- 
tered upon  the  great  struggle  under  very  different  circum- 
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stances.  Personallj  and  politicallj  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  received  their  hearty  cooperation :  all  power 
was  placed  in  his  hands ;  he  was  enabled  to  concentrate  in 
Virginia  the  best  troops,  in  large  numbers ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  this  force  seemed  to  promise  him  assured  victory. 
General  McClellan  and  others  had  commanded  troops  com- 
paratively raw,  and  were  opposed  by  Confederate  armies  in 
the  full  flush  of  anticipated  success.  General  Grant  had 
now  under  him  an  army  of  veterans,  and  the  enemy  he  was 
opposed  to  had,  month  by  month,  lost  strength.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  seemed  that  he  ought  to  succeed  in 
crushing  his  adversary. 

The  Federal  army  present  and  ready  for  duty  May  1, 
1864,  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  men.  That  of  General  Lee  num- 
bered fifty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Colo- 
nel Taylor,  adjutant-general  of  the  Army,  states  the  strictly 
eflfective  at  a  little  less,  viz. : 

EweU 18,000 

HiU 17,000 

Longstreet 10,000 


i^_ 


Infantry 40,000 

Cavalry  and  artillery 10,000 

Total 50,000 

The  two  statements  do  not  materially  differ,  and  require 
no  discussion.  The  force  at  Lee's  command  was  a  little 
over  one-third  of  General  Grant's ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  latter  commander  continued  to  receive  reenforcements 
between  the  Isi  and  4th  days  of  May,  when  he  crossed  the 
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Sapidan,  Lee's  force  was  probably  less  tbaa  one-third  of  his 
adyenary'B. 

Longfitreet,  it  will  be  seen,  had  been  brought  back  firoxn 
the  West,  but  the  Confederates  labored  under  an  even  more 
serious  disadvantage  than  want  of  sufficient  force.  Lee's 
army,  small  as  it  was,  was  wretchedly  supplied.  Half  the. 
men  were  in  rags,  and,  worse  still,  were  but  one-fourth  fed. 
Against  this  suicidal  policy,  in  reference  to  an  army  upon 
which  depended  the  fate  of  the  South,  General  Lee  had 
protested  in  yain.  Whether  from  fault  in  the  authorities 
or  from  circumstances  oyer  which  they  could  exercise  no 
control,  adequate  supplies  of  food  did  not  reach  the  anny ; 
and,  when  it  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  in  the  first  days 
of  Hay,  the  men  were  gaunt,  half-fed,  and  in  no  condition 
to  enter  upon  so  arduous  a  campaign.  There  was  naught 
to  be  done,  however,  but  to  fight  on  to  the  end.  Upon  the 
Army  of  Korthem  Virginia,  depleted  by  casualties,  and  un- 
provided with  the  commonest  necessaries,  depended  the  fate 
of  the  struggle.  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  fully  realized  that 
fact ;  and  the  Federal  commander  had  the  acumen  to  per- 
ceive that  the  conflict  was  to  be  long  and  determined.  He 
indulged  no  anticipations  of  an  early  or  easy  success.  His 
plan,  as  stated  in  his  official  report,  was  "  to  hammer  conr 
imuomly  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  re- 
sources, until  hy  mere  attrition^  if  by  nothing  else,  there 
should  be  nothing  left  of  him  but  an  equal  submission  witli 
the  loyal  section  of  our  common  country  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws."  The  frightful  cost  in  blood  of  this  policy 
of  hammering  continuously  and  thus  wearing  away  his  ad- 
versary's strength  by  mere  attrition,  did  or  did  not  occur  to 
General  Grant.    In  either  case  he  is  not  justly  to  be  blamed. 
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It  was  the  only  policy  which  promised  to  result  in  Federal 
success.  Pitched  battles  had  been  tried  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  in  victory  or  in  defeat  the  Southern  army  seemed 
equally  unshaken  and  dangerous.  This  fact  was  now  felt 
and  acknowledged  even  by  its  enemies.  "Lee's  army/' 
said  a  Northern  writer,  referring  to  it  at  this  time,  "  is  an 
army  of  veterans :  it  is  an  instrument  sharpened  to  a  per« 
feet  edge.  You  turn  its  flanks — ^well,  its  flanks  are  made 
to  be  turned.  This  effects  little  or  nothing.  All  that  we 
reckon  as  gained,  therefore,  is  the  loss  of  life  inflicted  on  the 
enemy."  "With  an  army  thus  trained  in  many  combats,  and 
hardened  against  misfortune,  defeat  in  one  or  a  dozen  bat- 
tles decided  nothing.  General  Grant  seems  to  have  under- 
stood this,  and  to  have  resolutely  adopted  the  programme 
of  "  attrition  " — coldly  estimating  that,  even  if  he  lost  ten 
men  to  General  Lee's  one,  he  could  better  endure  that  loss, 
and  could  afford  it,  if  thereby  he  "  crushed  the  rebellion." 

The  military  theory  of  the  Federal  commander  having 
thus  been  set  forth  in  his  own  words,  it  remains  to  notice 
his  programme  for  the  approaching  campaign.  He  had 
hesitated  between  two  plans — "one  to  cross  the  Bapidan 
below  Lee,  moving  by  his  right  flank;  the  other  above, 
moving  by  his  left."  The  last  was  abandoned,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  open  communication  with  any  base  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  latter  adopted.  General  Grant  determined 
to  "fight  Lee  between  Culpepper  and  Bichmond,  if  he 
would  stand ; "  to  advance  straight  upon  the  city  and  in- 
vest it  from  the  north  and  west,  thereby  cutting  its  conmiu- 
nications  in  three  directions ;  and  then,  crossing  the  James 
Kiver  above  the  city,  form  a  junction  with  the  left  of  Major- 
General  Butler,  who,  moving  with  about  thirty  thousand 
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men  from  Fortress  Mom'oe,  at  the  moment  when  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Eapidan,  was  to  occupy  City 
Point,  advance  thence  up  the  south  side  of  James  Kiver, 
and  reach  a  position  where  the  two  armies  might  thus  unite. 

It  is  proper  to  keep  in  view  this  programme  of  General 
Grant.  Lee  completely  reversed  it  by  promptly  moving  in 
front  of  his  adversary  at  every  step  which  he  took  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Federal  commander 
was  finally  compelled  to  adopt  a  plan  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  his  mind,  save  as  a  denier  ressort^  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  General  Grant  com- 
menced crossing  the  Bapidan  at  Germanna  and  other  fords 
above  Chancellorsville,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  5th  his 
army  was  over.  It  appears  from  his  report  that  he  had  not 
anticipated  so  easy  a  passage  of  the  stream,  and  greatly  fe- 
licitated himself  upon  effecting  it  so  successfiilly.  "  This  I 
regarded,"  he  says, "  as  a  great  success,  and  it  removed  from 
my  mind  the  most  serious  apprehension  I  had  entertained, 
that  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  an  active,  large, 
well-appointed,  and  ably-commanded  army."  Lee  had 
made  no  movement  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream, 
from  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  his  army  was  not  either  "  large  " 
or  "  well-appointed."  lie  preferred  to  await  the  ai)pearance 
of  his  adversary,  and  direct  an  assault  on  the  flank  of  liis 
column  as  it  passed  across  his  front.  From  a  speech  attrib- 
uted to  General  Meade,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  im- 
pression in  the  Federal  army  that  Lee  designed  falling  back 
to  a  defensive  position  somewhere  near  the  South  Anna. 
His  movements  were,  however,  very  different.  Instead  of 
retiring  before  General  Grant  in  the  direction  of  Richmond, 
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he  moved  with  his  three  corps  toward  the  Wilderness,  to 
offer  battle. 

The  head  of  the  colunm  consisted  of  Swell's  corps,  which 
had  retained  its  position  on  the  Bapidan,  forming  the  right 
of  Lee's  line.  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  been  stationed 
higher  np,  near  Liberty  Mills,  followed;  and  Longstreet, 
who  lay  near  Gordonsville,  brought  np  the  rear.  These 
dispositions  dictated,  as  will  be  seen,  the  positions  of  the 
three  commands  in  the  ensuing  struggle.  Swell  advanced 
in  front  down  the  Old  Turnpike,  that  one  of  the  two  great 
highways  here  running  east  and  west  which  is  nearest  the 
Kapidan ;  Hill  came  on  over  the  Orange  Plank-road,  a 
little  south  of  the  turnpike,  and  thus  formed  on  Swell's 
right ;  and  Longstreet,  following,  came  in  on  the  right  of 
Hill. 

General  Grant  had  plunged  with  his  army  into  the  dense 
and  melancholy  thicket  which  had  been  the  scene  of  General 
Hooker's  discomfiture.  His  army,  followed  by  its  great 
train  of  four  thousand  wagons,  indicating  the  important 
nature  of  the  movement,  had  reached  Wilderness  Tavern 
and  that  Brock  Boad  over  which  Jackson  advanced  in  his 
secret  flLank-march  against  the  Federal  right  in  May,  1863. 
In  May  of  1864:,  now,  another  Federal  army  had  penetrated 
the  sombre  and  depressing  shadows  of  the  interminable 
thickets  of  the  Wilderness,  and  a  more  determined  struggle 
than  the  first  was  to  mark  with  its  bloody  hand  this  historic 
territory. 

27 
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n. 

THE    FIEST    COLLISION    IN    THE    WILDEENESS. 

'  To  understand  the  singidar  combat  which  now  ensued,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  nothing  more  sur- 
prised General  Grant  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  his 
adversary  face  to  face  with  him  in  the  Wilderness. 

It  had  not  been  supposed,  either  by  the  lieutenant- 
general  or  his  corps-commanders,  that  Lee,  with  his  small 
army,  would  have  recourse  to  a  proceeding  so  audacious. 
It  was  anticipated,  indeed,  that,  somewhere  on  the  road  to 
Bichmond,  Lee  would  make  a  stand  and  %ht,  in  a  carefully- 
selected  position  which  would  enable  him  to  risk  collision 
with*his  great  adversary ;  but  that  Lee  himself  would  bring 
on  this  collision  by  niaking  an  open  attack,  xmassisted  by 
position  of  any  sort,  was  the  last  thing  which  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  his  adversary. 

Such,  however,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  design,  from  the 
first,  of  the  Southern  commander,  and  he  moved  with  his 
accustomed  celerity  and  energy.  As  soon  as  General  Grant 
broke  up  his  camps  north  of  the  Eapidan,  Lee  was  apprised 
of  the  fact,  and  ordered  his  three  corps  to  concentrate  in  the 
direction  of  Chancellorsville.  Those  who  were  present  in 
the  Southern  army  at  this  time  will  bear  record  to  the  sol- 
dierly promptness  of  oflBcers  and  men.  On  the  evening  of 
the  3d  of  May  the  camps  were  the  scenes  of  noise,  merri- 
ment, and  parade :  the  bands  played ;  the  woods  were  alive ; 
nothing  disturbed  the  scene  of  general  enjoyment  of  winter- 
quarters.  On  the  morning  of  the  4:th  all  this  was  changed. 
The  camps  were  deserted ;  no  sound  was  anywhere  heard ; 
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the  troopB  were  twenty  milefl  away,  fully  armed  and  ready 
for  battle.  General  Lee  was  in  the  saddle,  and  his  presence 
seemed  to  pnsh  forward  his  column.  Ewell,  marching  with 
celerity,  bivouacked  that  iiight  directly  in  face  of  the  enemy ; 
and  it  was  the  suddenly-discovered  presence  of  the  troops 
of  this  commander  which  arrested  General  Grant,  advancing 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House. 

He  must  have  inv^ardly  chafed  at  a  circumstance  so  un- 
expected and  embarrassing.  It  had  been  no  part  of  his 
plan  to  fight  in  the  thickets  of  the  Wilderness,  and  yet  an 
adversary  of  but  one-third  his  own  strength  was  about  to 
reverse  his  whole  programme,  and  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
first  battles  of  the  campaign.  There  was  nothing  to  do, 
lu)wever,  but  to  %ht,  and  General  Grant  hastened  to  form 
order  of  battle  for  that  purpose,  with  General  Sedgwick 
commanding  his  right.  Generals  Warren  and  Bumside  his 
centre,  and  General  Hancock  his  left,  near  the  Brock  Boad. 
The  line  thus  formed  extended  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
and,  as  the  right  wing  was  in  advance  with  respect  to  Lee, 
that  circumstance  occasioned  the  first  collision. 

This  occurred  about  mid-day  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  was 
brought  on  by  General  Warren,  who  attacked  the  head  of 
Swell's  column,  on  the  Old  Turnpike.  An  obstinate  en- 
gagement ensued,  and  the  division  which  received  the  as- 
sault was  forced  back.  It  quickly,  however,  reformed,  and 
being  reenforced  advanced  in  turn  against  General  Warren, 
and,  after  a  hard  fight,  he  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

This  first  collision  of  the  armies  on  the  Confederate  left 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  bloody  struggle  on 
the  centre.    This  was  held  by  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  marched 
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down  the  FlAnk-road,  and  waB  near  the  important  point  of 
junction  of  that  road  with  the  Brock  Bead,  when  he  was 
snddenlj  attacked  by  the  enemy.  The  strnggle  which  en- 
sned  waB  long  and  determined.  General  Lee  wrote :  ^^  The 
as8an],t8  were  repeated  and  desperatCi  bnt  every  one  was 
repnlsed."  When  night  fell,  Hill  had  not  been  driven  back, 
bnt  had  not  advanced ;  and  the  two  armies  rested  on  their 
armSi  awaiting  the  retnm  of  light  to  continue  the  battle. 


m. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    6TH    OF    MAT. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  May  came,  and,  with  the 
flmt  light  of  dawn,  the  adversaries,  as  by  a  common  under- 
standing, advanced  at  the  same  moment  to  attack  each 
other. 

The  battle  which  followed  is  wellnigh  indescribable,  and 
may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  been  naught  but  tlio 
blind  and  desperate  clutch  of  two  great  bodies  of  men,  who 
could  scarcely  see  each  other  when  they  were  but  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  who  fired  at  random,  rather  by  sound  than  sight. 
A  Southern  writer,  describing  the  country  and  the  strange 
combat,  says :  "  The  country  was  sombre — a  land  of  thicket, 
undergrowth,  jungle,  ooze,  where  men  could  not  see  each 
other  twenty  yards  ofi^,  and  assaults  had  to  be  made  by  the 
compass.  The  fights  there  were  not  even  as  easy  as  night 
attacks  in  open  country,  for  at  night  you  can  travel  by  the 
stars.  Death  came  unseen;  regiments  stumbled  on  each 
other,  and  sent  swift  destruction  into  each  other's  ranks, 
guided  by  the  crackling  of  the  bushes.    It  was  not  war — 
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military  mancBUvring :  science  had  as  Kttle  to  do  with  it  as 
sight.  Two  wild  animals  were  hunting  each  other ;  when 
they  heard  each  other's  stepSj  they  sprung  and  grappled. 
The  conqueror  advanced,  or  went  elsewhere.  The  dead  were 
lost  from  all  eyes  in  the  thicket.  The  curious  spectacle  was 
here  presented  of  oflBcers  advancing  to  the  charge,  in  the 
jungle,  compass  in  Jia/nd^  attacking,  not  by  sight,  but  by 
the  bearing  of  the  needle.  In  this  mournful  and  desolate 
thicket  did  the  great  campaign  of  1864  begin.  Here,  in 
blind  wrestle  as  at  midnight,  did  two  hundred  thousand  men 
in  blue  and  gray  clutch  each  other — ^bloodiest  and  weirdest 
of  encounters.  War  had  had  nothing  like  it.  The  genius 
of  destruction,  tired  apparently  of  the  old  commonplace 
killing,  had  invented  the  *  unseen  death.'  At  five  in  the 
morning,  the  opponents  closed  in,  breast  to  breast,  in  the 
thicket.  Each  had  thrown  up  here  and  there  slight,  tem- 
porary breastworks  of  saplings  and  dirt ;  beyond  this,  they 
were  unprotected.  The  question  now  was,  which  would 
succeed  in  driving  his  adversary  from  these  defences,  almost 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and  from  behind  which 
crackled  the  musketry.  Never  -v^as  sight  more  curious.  On 
the  low  line  of  these  works,  dimly  seen  in  the  thicket,  rested 
the  muzzles  spouting  flame ;  from  the  depths  rose  cheers ; 
charges  were  made  and  repulsed,  the  lines  scarcely  seeing 
each  other ;  men  fell  and  writhed,  and  died  unseen — ^their 
bodies  lost  in  the  bushes,  their  death-groans  drowned  in  the 
steady,  continuous,  never-ceasing  crash." 

These  sentences  convey  a  not  incorrect  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  this  remarkable  engagement,  which  had  no 
precedent  in  the  war.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
General  Lee's  plans  and  objects,  and  to  indicate  where  they 
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failed  or  succeeded.  The  commanders  of  both  armies  la- 
bored imder  great  embarrassments.  General  Grant's  was 
the  singular  character  of  the  country,  with  which  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted ;  and  General  Lee's,  the  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  Longstreet.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  the  camps 
of  the  last-named  officer,  he  had  not,  at  dawn,  reached  the 
field  of  battle.  As  his  presence  was  indispensable  to  a  gen- 
eral assault,  this  delay  in  his  appearance  threatened  to  result 
in  unfortunate  consequences,  as  it  was  nearly  certain  that 
General  Grant  would  make  an  early  and  resolute  attack. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Lee  resolved  to  commence  the 
action,  and  did  so,  counting,  doubtless,  on  his  ability,  with 
the  thirty  thousand  men  at  his  command,  to  at  least  main- 
tain his  ground.  His  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a 
heavy  demonstration  against  the  Federal  right,  and,  when 
Longstreet  arrived,  throw  the  weight  of  his  whole  centre 
and  right  against  the  Federal  left,  with  the  view  of  seizing 
the  Brock  Hoad,  running  southward,  and  forcing  back  the 
enemy's  left  wing  into  the  thickets  around  Chancellorsville. 
This  brilliant  conception,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
arrested  General  Grant  in  the  beginning  of  his  campaign, 
was  very  near  meeting  with  success.  The  attack  on  the 
Federal  right,  under  General  Sedgwick,  commenced  at 
dawn,  and  the  fighting  on  both  sides  was  obstinate.  It 
continued  with  indecisive  results  throughout  the  morning, 
gradually  involving  the  Federal  centre ;  but,  nearly  at  the 
moment  when  it  began,  a  still  more  obstinate  conflict  was 
inaugurated  between  General  Hancock,  holding  the  Federal 
left,  and  Hill,  who  opposed  him  on  the  Plank-road.  The 
battle  raged  in  this  quarter  with  great  fury  for  some  time, 
but,  attacked  in  front  and  flank  at  once  by  his  able  oppo- 
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nent,  Hill  was  forced  back  Bteadily,  and  at  last,  in  some 
disorder,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground  which 
had  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  action.  At  this 
point,  however,  he  was  fortunately  met  by  Longstreet; 
That  conmiander  rapidly  brought  his  troops  into  line,  met 
the  advancing  enemy,  attacked  them  with  great  fury,  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest,  in  which  General  Wadsworth  was 
killed,  drove  them  back  to  their  original  position  on  the 
Brock  Eoad. 

It  now  seemed  nearly  certain  that  Lee's  plan  of  seizing 
upon  this  important  highway  would  succeed.  General  Han- 
cock had  been  forced  back  with  heavy  loss,  Longstreet  was 
pressing  on,  and,  as  he  afterward  said,  he  '^  thought  he  had 
another  Bull  Bun  on  them,"  when  a  singular  casualty  de- 
feated all.  General  Longstreet,  who  had  ridden  in  front  of 
his  advancing  Kne,  turned  to  ride  back,  when  he  was  mis- 
taken by  his  own  men  for  a  Federal  cavabyman,  fired  upon, 
and  disabled  by  a  musket-ball.  This  threw  all  into  disorder, 
and  the  advance  was  discontinued.  General  Lee,  as  soon  as 
he  was  apprised  of  the  accident,  hastened  to  take  personal 
command  of  the  corps,  and,  as  soon  as  order  was  restored, 
directed  the  line  to  press  forward.  The  most  bloody  and 
determined  straggle  of  the  day  ensued.  The  thicket  filled 
the  valleys,  and,  as  at  Chancellorsville,  a  new  horror  was 
added  to  the  horror  of  battle.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  thick- 
et, and  soon  wrapped  the  adversaries  in  flame  and  smoke. 
They  fought  on,  however,  amid  the  crackling  flames.  Lee 
continued  to  press  forward ;  the  Federal  breastworks  along 
a  portion  of  their  front  were  carried,  and  a  part  of  General 
Hancock's  line  was  driven  from  the  field.  The  struggle  had, 
however,  been  decisive  of  no  important  results,  and,  from  the 
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lateness  of  the  hour  when  it  terminated,  it  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed up.  On  the  left  Lee  had  also  met  with  marked  but 
equally  indecisive  success.  General  Gordon  had  attacked 
the  Federal  right,  driven  the  force  at  that  point  in  disorder 
from  their  works,  and  but  for  the  darkness  this  success  might 
have  been  followed  up  and  turned  into  a  complete  defeat  of 
that  wing  of  the  enemy.  It  was  only  discovered  on  the  next 
morning  what  extraordinary  results  Gordon  had  effected 
with  a  single  brigade.  That  officer  here,  as  elsewhere, 
seemed  to  break  down  all  opposed  to  him  by  the  fire  and 
force  of  an  original  genius  for  war.* 

Such  had  been  the  character  and  results  of  the  first  con- 
flicts between  the  two  armies  in  the  thickets  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. As  we  have  abeady  said,  the  collision  there  was  nei- 
ther expected  nor  desired  by  General  Grant,  who,  unlike 
General  Hooker,  in  May  of  the  preceding  year,  seems  fully 
to  have  understood  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  region  for 
manoeuvring  a  large  army.  His  adversary  had,  however, 
forced  him  to  accept  battle,  leaving  him  no  choice,  and  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  the  5th  and  6th  had  been  such  as  to 
determine  the  Federal  commander  to  emerge  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  tangled  underwood  which  hampered  all  his 
movements.     On  the  7th  he  accordingly  made  no  movement 

•  General  Early,  in  his  "  Memoir  of  the  Last  Year  of  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence," bears  his  testimony  to  the  important  character  of  the  blow  struck  by 
General  Gordon.  He  says :  "  At  light,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  an  advance 
was  made,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  given  up  his  line  of 
works  in  front  of  my  whole  line  and  a  good  portion  of  Johnson's.  Between  the 
lines  a  large  number  of  his  dead  had  been  left,  and  at  his  breastworks  a  large 
nomber  of  muskets  and  knapsacks  had  been  abandoned,  and  there  was  every 
indication  of  great  confusion.  It  was  not  till  then  that  we  understood  the  full 
extent  of  the  success  attending  the  movement  of  the  evening  before."  General 
Gordon  had  proposed  making  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  but  was 
overruled. 
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to  attack  Lee,  and  on  the  night  of  that  day  marched  rapidi  j 
in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Junction,  following  the  road  by 
Todd's  Tavern  toward  Spottsylvania  Oourt-Honse. 

For  this  determination  to  avoid  further  fighting  in  the 
Wilderness,  General  Grant  gives  a  singular  explanation. 
"On  the  morning  of  the  7th,"  he  says,  " reconnoissance 
showed  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  "behind  his  intrenched  lines j 
with  pickets  to  the  front,  covering  a  part  of  the  battle-field. 
From  this  it  was  evident  that  the  two-days'  fighting  had 
satisfied  him  of  his  inability  to  further  maintain  the  contest 
in  the  open  field,  notwith^tamding  his  adva/ntage  o/jposiHon^ 
and  that  he  would  wait  an  attack  behind  his  works."  The 
"intrenched  lines  "and  "advantage  of  position"  of  Lee, 
were  both  imaginary.  No  lines  of  intrenchment  had  been 
made,  and  the  ground  was  not  more  favorable  on  General 
Lee's  side  than  on  General  Grant's.  Both  armies  had  erect- 
ed impromptu  breastworks  of  felled  trees  and  earth,  as  con- 
tinued to  be  their  habit  throughout  the  campaign,  and  the 
flat  country  gave  no  special  advantage  to  either.  The  for- 
ward movement  of  General  Grant  is  susceptible  of  much 
easier  explanation.  The  result  of  the  two-days'  fighting  had 
very  far  from  pleased  him ;  he  desired  to  avoid  further  con- 
flict in  so  difficult  a  country,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
quiescence  of  Lee,  and  the  hours  of  darkness,  he  moved  with 
his  aimy  toward  the  more  open  country. 

IV. 

THE    12TH    OP    MAY. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  succeeding  this  first  great 
conflict.  General  Lee  remained  quiet,  watching  for  some 
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movement  of  his  adversary.  His  success  in  the  preliminary 
straggle  had  been  gratifying,  considering  the  great  dispro- 
portion of  numbers,  but  he  indulged  no  expectation  of  a  ret- 
rograde movement  across  the  Eapidan,  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.  He  expected  him  rather  to  advance,  and  anx- 
iously awaited  some  development  of  this  intention.  There 
were  no  indications  of  such  a  design  up  to  the  night  of  the 
7th,  but  at  that  time,  to  use  the  words  of  a  confidential  mem- 
ber of  Lee's  staff,  "he  all  at  once  seemed  to  conceive  the 
idea  that  his  enemy  was  preparing  to  forsake  his  position, 
and  move  toward  Hanover  Junction  via  the  Spottsylvania 
Court-House,  and,  believing  this,  he  at  once  detailed  Ander- 
son's division  with  orders  to  proceed  rapidly  toward  the 
court-house." 

General  Anderson  conmienced  his  march  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  Federal  column  was  already 
upon  its  way.  A  race  now  began  for  the  coveted  position, 
and  General  Stuart,  with  his  dismounted  sharp-shooters 
behind  improvised  breastworks,  harassed  and  impeded  the 
Federal  advance,  at  every  step,  throughout  the  night.  This 
greatly  delayed  their  march,  and  their  head  of  column  did 
not  reach  the  vicinity  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House  until 
past  sunrise.  General  Warren,  leading  the  Federal  ad- 
vance, then  hurried  forward,  followed  by  General  Hancock, 
when  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  front  of  breastworks,  and 
was  received  with  a  fire  of  musketry.  Lee  had  succeeded  in 
interposing  himself  between  General  Grant  and  Richmond. 

On  the  same  evening  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  were 
facing  each  other  on  the  line  of  the  Po. 

By  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  General  Lee  had  thus 
completely  defeated  his  adversary's  design  to  seize  on  the 
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important  point,  Spottsylvania  Court-HonBe.  General 
Grant,  apparently  conceiving  some  explanation  of  this  un- 
toward event  to  be  necessary,  writes :  "  The  enemy,  having 
become  aware  of  our  movement,  and  havmg  the  ehorter 
linej  was  enabled  to  reach  there  first."  The  statement  that 
General  Lee  had  the  shorter  of  the  two  lines  to  march  over 
is  a  mistake.  The  armies  moved  over  parallel  roads  until 
beyond  Todd's  Tavern,  after  which  the  distance  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Po  was  greater  by  Lee's  route  than  General 
Grant's.  The  map  will  sufficiently  indicate  this.  Two 
other  circumstances  defeated  General  Grant's  attempt  to 
reach  the  point  first — the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  march  of 
the  Confederate  advance  force,  and  the  excellent  fighting 
of  Stuart's  dismounted  men,  who  harassed  and  delayed 
General  Warren,  leading  the  Federal  advance  throughout 
the  entire  night. 

An  additional  fact  should  be  mentioned,  bearing  upon 
this  point,  and  upon  General  Lee's  designs.  "  General  Lee's 
orders  to  me,"  says  General  Early,  who,  from  the  sickness 
of  A.  P.  Hill,  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
corps,  "  were  to  move  hy  TodcPs  Tavern  along  the  Brook 
Hoadj  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  as  soon  as  our  front 
was  clear  of  the  enemy."  From  this  order  it  would  appear 
either  that  General  Lee  regarded  the  Brock  Eoad,  over 
which  General  Grant  moved,  as  the  "  shorter  line,"  or  that 
he  intended  the  movement  of  Early  on  the  enemy's  rear  to 
operate  as  a  check  upon  them,  while  he  went  forward  to 
their  front  with  his  main  body. 

These  comments  may  seem  tedious  to  the  general  reader, 
but  all  that  illustrates  the  military  designs,  or  defends  the 
good  soldiership  of  Lee,  is  worthy  of  record. 
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We  proceed  now  to  the  narrative.  In  the  WUdemess 
General  Grant  had  fonnd  a  dangerous  enemy  ready  to  strike 
at  his  flank.  He  now  saw  in  his  front  the  same  active  and 
wary  adversary,  prepared  to  bar  the  direct  road  to  Kich- 
mond.  General  Lee  had  taken  np  his  position  on  the  south 
bank  of  one  of  the  four  tributaries  of  the  Mattapony.  These 
four  streams  are  known  as  the  Mat,  Ta,  Po,  and  Nye  Riv- 
ers, and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  main  stream  that  the 
fingers  of  the  open  hand  do  to  the  wrist.  General  Lee  was 
behind  the  Po,  which  is  next  to  the  Nye,  the  northernmost 
of  these  water-courses.  Both  were  difficult  to  cross,  and 
•  their  banks  heavily  wooded.  It  was  now  to  be  seen 
whether,  either  by  a  front  attack  or  a  turning  movement, 
General  Grant  could  oust  his  adversary,  and  whether  Gen- 
eral Lee  would  stand  on  the  defensive  or  attack. 
M^  All  day,  during  the  9th,  the  two  armies  were  construct- 
ing breastworks  along  their  entire  fronts,  and  these  works, 
from  the  Rapidan  to  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  re- 
main yet  in  existence.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  a  Fed- 
eral force  was  thrown  across  the  Po,  on  the  Confederate  left, 
but  soon  withdrawn ;  and  on  the  10th  a  similar  movement 
took  place  near  the  same  point,  which  resulted  in  a  brief 
but  bloody  conflict,  during  which  the  woods  took  fire,  and 
many  of  the  assaulting  troops  perished  miserably  in  the 
flames.  The  force  was  then  recalled,  and,  during  that  night 
and  the  succeeding  day,  nothing  of  importance  occurred, 
although  heavy  skirmishing  and  an  artillery-fire  took  place 
along  the  lines. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
General  Grant  made  a  more  important  and  dangerous  as- 
sault than  any  yet  undertaken  in  the  campaign.     This  was 
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directed  at  a  salient  on  Gteneral  Lee's  right  centre,  occupied 
by  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's  corps,  and  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  terrible  incidents  of  the  war.  For  this 
assault  General  Grant  is  said  to  have  selected  his  best 
troops.  These  advanced  in  a  heavy  charging  column,  * 
through  the  half  darkness  of  dawn,  passed  silently  over  the 
Confederate  skirmishers,  scarcely  firing  a  shot,  and,  just  as 
the  first  streak  of  daylight  touched  the  eastern  woods,  burst 
upon  the  salient,  which  they  stormed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  attack  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  carried 
every  thing  before  it.  The  Southern  troops,  asleep  in  the 
trenches,  woke  to  have  the  bayonet  thrust  into  them,  to  be 
felled  with  clubbed  muskets,  and  to  find  the  works  appar- 
ently in  secure  possession  of  the  enemy  before  they  could 
fire  a  shot. 

Such  was  the  excellent  success  of  the  Federal  movement,  ^ 
and  the  Southern  line  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  disrupted. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Johnson's  division  were  taken  prison- 
ers— the  number  amounting  to  more  than  three  thousand — 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  as- 
saulting column. 

The  position  of  affairs  was  now  exceedingly  critical ;  and, 
unless  General  Lee  could  reform  his  line  at  the  point,  it 
seemed  that  nothing  was  left  him  but  an  abandonment  of 
his  whole  position.  The  Federal  army  had  broken  his  line ; 
was  pouring  into  the  opening;  and,  to  prevent  him  from 
concentrating  at  the  point  to  regain  possession  of  the  works, 
heavy  attacks  were  begun  by  the  enemy  on  his  right  and 
left  wings.  It  is  probable  that  at  no  time  during  the  war 
was  the  Southern  army  in  greater  danger  of  a  bloody  and 
decisive  disaster. 


#^ 
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At  this  critical  moment  General  Lee  acted  with  the 
nerve  and  coolness  of  a  soldier  whom  no  adverse  event  can 
shake.  Those  who  saw  him  will  testify  to  the  stem  conr^ 
age  of  his  expression ;  the  glance  of  the  eye,  which  indicated 
a  great  nature,  aroused  to  the  depth  of  its  powerful  organi- 
zation. Line  of  battle  was  promptly  formed  a  short  dis- 
tance in  rear  of  the  salient  then  in  the  enemy's  possession, 
and  a  fierce  charge  was  made  by  the  Southerners,  under  the 
eye  of  Lee,  to  regain  it.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  on 
fire  with  the  ardor  of  battle,  which  so  seldom  mastered  him, 
Lee  went  forward  in  front  of  his  line,  and,  taking  his  statiou 
beside  the  colors  of  one  of  his  Virginian  regiments,  took 
off  his  hat,  and,  turning  to  the  men,  pointed  toward  the 
enemy.  A  storm  of  cheers  greeted  the  general,  as  he  sat 
his  gray  war-horse,  in  front  of  the  men — ^his  head  bare,  his 
eyes  flashing,  and  his  cheeks  flushed  with  the  fighting-blood 
of  the  soldier.  General  Gordon,  however,  spurred  to  his 
side  and  seized  his  rein. 

"  General  Lee ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  no  place  for  you. 
Go  to  the  rear.  These  are  Virginians  and  Georgians,  sir — 
men  who  have  never  failed ! — ^Men,  you  will  not  fail  now ! " 
he  cried,  rising  in  his  stirrups  and  addressing  the  troops. 

"  No,  no  1 "  was  the  reply  of  the  men ;  and  from  the 
whole  line  burst  the  shout,  "  Lee  to  the  rear  1  Lee  to  the 
rear  1 " 

Instead  of  being  needed,  it  was  obvious  that  his  pres- 
ence was  an  embarrassment,  as  the  men  seemed  determined 
not  to  charge  unless  he  retired.  Ue  accordingly  did  so,  and 
the  line  advanced,  led  by  Gordon,  who  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  the  air  around  him  was  filled  with  bullets.  The 
charge  which  followed  was  resolute,  and  the  word  ferocious 
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best  describes  the  struggle  which  followed.  It  continued 
throughout  the  entire  day,  Lee  making  not  less  than  five 
distinct  assaults  in  heavy  force  to  recover  the  works.  The 
fight  involved  the  troops  on  both  flanks,  and  was  desperate 
and  unyielding.  The  opposing  flags  were  at  times  within 
only  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and  so  incessant  and  con- 
centrated was  the  fire  of  musketry,  that  a  tree  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  was  cut  down  by  bullets,  and  is 
still  preserved,  it  is  said,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as  a 
memorial  of  this  bloody  struggle. 

The  fighting  only  ceased  several  hours  after  dark.  Lee 
had  not  regained  his  advanced  line  of  works,  but  he  was 
firmly  rooted  in  an  interior  and  straighter  line,  from  which 
the  Federal  troops  had  found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  him. 
This  result  of  the  stubborn  action  was  essentially  a  success, 
as  General  Grant's  aim  in  the  operation  had  been  to  break 
asunder  his  adversary's  army — in  which  he  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. 

At  midnight  all  was  again  silent.  The  ground  near  the 
salient  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies.  The  loss  of  the  three 
tliousand  men  and  eighteen  guns  of  Johnson  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  bloody  retaliation,  the  Federal  commander  hav- 
ing lost  more  than  eight  thousand  men. 


V. 

FEOM  SPOTTSYLVANIA  TO  THE  CHICKAHOMINY. 

After  the  bloody  action  of  the  12th  of  May,  General 
Grant  remained  quiet  for  many  days,  "  awaiting,"  he  says, 
"the  arrival  of  reonforcements  from  Washington."     The 
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nnmber  of  these  fresli  troops  is  not  known  to  the  present 
writer.  General  Lee  had  no  reenforcements  to  expect,  and 
continued  to  confront  his  adversary  with  his  small  ormj, 
which  must  have  been  reduced  by  the  heavy  fighting  to 
less  than  forty  thousand  men,  while  that  of  General  Orant' 
numbered  probably  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Finding  that  his  opponent  was  not  disposed  to  renew 
hostilities,  General  Lee,  on  the  19th  of  May^  sent  General 
Ewell  to  turn  his  right  flank ;  but  this  movement  resulted 
in  nothing,  save  the  discovery  by  General  Ewell  that  the 
Federal  army  was  moving.  This  intelligence  was  dis- 
patched to  General  Lee  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and 
reached  him  at  Souther's  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
where  he  was  calmly  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  en- 
emy. 

As  soon  as  he  read  the  note  of  General  Ewell,  he  mount- 
ed his  horse,  saying,  in  his  grave  voice,  to  his  staflF,  "  Come, 
gentlemen ;  "  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  army  to  prepare 
to  move.  The  troops  began  their  march  on  the  same  night, 
in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Junction,  which  they  reached 
on  the  evening  of  the  22d.  When,  on  May  23d,  General 
Grant  reached  the  banks  of  the  North  Anna,  he  found  Lee 
stationed  on  the  south  bank,  ready  to  oppose  his  crossing. 

The  failure  of  General  Grant  to  reach  and  seize  upon 
the  important  point  of  Hanover  Junction  before  the  arrival 
of  Lee,  decided  the  fate  of  the  plan  of  campaign  originally 
devised  by  him.  If  the  reader  will  glance  at  the  map  of 
Virginia,  this  fact  will  become  apparent.  Hanover  Junc- 
tion is  the.  point  where  the  Virginia  Central  and  Rich- 
mond and  Fredericksburg  Railroads  cross  each  other,  and  is 
situated  in  the  angle  of  the  North  Anna  and  South  Anna 
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Rivers,  which  unite  a  short  distance  below  to  form  the  Pa- 
munkey.  Once  in  possession  of  this  point,  General  Grant 
wonld  have  had  easy  communication  with  the  excellent  base 
of  supplies  at  Aquia  Creek ;  would  have  cut  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad;  and  a  direct  march  southward  would 
have  enabled  him  to  invest  Richmond  from  the  north  and 
northwest,  in  accordance  with  his  original  plan.  Lee  had, 
however,  reached  the  point  first,  and  from  that  momeBt, 
unless  the  Southern  force  were  driven  from  its  position,  the 
entire  plan  of  campaign  must  necessarily  be  changed. 

The  great  error  of  General  Grant  in  this  arduous  cam- 
paign would  seem  to  have  been  the  feebleness  of  the  attack 
which  he  here  made  upon  Lee.  The  position  of  the  South- 
em  army  was  not  formidable,  and  on  his  arrival  they  had 
had  no  time  to  erect  defences.  The  river  is  not  difficult  of 
crossing,  and  the  ground  on  the  south  bank  gives  no  decided 
advantage  to  a  force  occupying  it.  In  spite  of  these  facts — 
which  it  is  proper  to  say  General  Grant  denies,  however — 
nothing  was  effected,  and  but  little  attempted.  A  few 
words  will  sum  up  the  operations  of  the  armies  during  the 
two  or  three  days.  Reaching  the  river.  General  Grant 
threw  a  column  across  some  miles  up  the  stream,  at  a  point 
known  as  Jericho  Ford,  where  a  brief  but  obstinate  encoun- 
ter ensued  between  Generals  Hill  and  "Warren,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  capture  of  an  old  redoubt  defending 
the  Chesterfield  bridge,  near  the  railroad  crossing,  opposite 
Lee's  right,  which  enabled  another  column  to  pass  the 
stream  at  that  point.  These  two  successful  passages  of 
the  river  on  Lee's  left  and  right  seemed  to  indicate  a  fixed 
intention  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  to  press  both  the 
Southern  flanks,  and  bring  on  a  decisive  engagement ;  and, 

28 
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to  oodperate  in  this  plan,  a  third  coliunn  was  now  tinown 
over  oppotite  Lee's  centre. 

These  moyements  were,  however,  prompt^  met  Lee 
retired  IiiB  two  wings,  bnt  stmok  suddenly  with  his  eentre 
at  the  force  attempting  to  cross  there ;  and  th^i  aodve  oper- 
ations on  both  sides  ceased.  In  spite  of  having  passed  the 
river  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  Imd  formed.Iine  of  battle, 
General  Grant  resolved  not  to  attack.  His  ezplanation  of 
this  is  that  Lee's  position  was  found  **  stronger  than  either 
of  his  previous  ones." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  able  disposition  of  the  Sootli- 
em  force  at  this  important  point.  General  Grant  fbuDd  his 
whole  programme  reversed,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  90th, 
silently,  withdrew  and  hastened  down  the  north  bank  of  the 
Famunkey  toward  Hanovertown,  preceded  by  the  cayaliy 
of 'General  Sheridan. 

That  officer^ad  been  detached  from  the  army  as  it  ap- 
proached Spottsylvania  Court-House,  to  make  a  rapid  march 
toward  Biebmond,  and  destroy  the  Confederate  communica- 
tions. In  this  he  partially  succeeded,  but,  attempting  to 
ride  into  Bichmond,  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
The  only  important  result,  indeed,  of  the  expedition,  was 
the  death  of  General  Stuart.  This  distinguished  conmiander 
of  General  Lee's  cavalry  had  been  directed  to  pursue  Gen- 
eral Sheridan ;  had  done  so,  with  his  customary  promptness, 
and  intercepted  his  column  near  Eiehmond,  at  a  spot  known 
as  the  Yellow  Tavern ;  and  here,  in  a  stubborn  engagement, 
in  which  Stuart  strove  to  supply  his  want  of  troops  by  the 
fury  of  bis  attack,  the  great  chief  of  cavalry  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  expired  soon  afterward.  His  fall  was  a 
giievous  blow  to  General  Lee's  heart,  as  well  as  to  the 
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Southern  cause.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  courage  whidii 
shrunk  from  nothing ;  active,  energetic,  of  immense  physical 
stamina,  which  enabled  him  to  endure  any  amount  of  fa- 
tigue ;  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
fought,  and  looking  up  to  the  commander  of  the  army  with 
childlike  love  and  admiration,  Stuart  could  be  ill  spared  at 
this  critical  moment,  and  General  Lee  was  plunged  into  the 
deepest  melancholy  at  the  intelligence  of  his  death.  When 
it  reached  him  he  retired  from  those  around  him,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  communing  with  his  own  heart  and 
memory.  When  one  of  his  staff  entered,  and  spoke  of  Stu- 
art, General  Lee  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  can  scarcely  think 
of  him  without  weeping." 

The  command  of  the  cavalry  devolved  upon  General 
Hampton,  and  it  was  fought  throughout  the  succeeding 
campaign  with  the  nerve  and  efficiency  of  a  great  soldier ; 
but  Stuart  had,  as  it  were,  formed  and  moulded  it  with  his 
own  hands ;  he  was  the  first'  great  commander  of  horse  -in 
the  war ;  and  it  was  hard  for  his  successors,  however  great 
their  genius,  to  compete  with  his  memory.  His  name  will 
thus  remain  that  of  the  greatest  and  most  prominent  cavalry* 
officer  of  the  war. 

Crossing  the  Pamunkey  at  Hanovertown,  after  a  rapid 
night-march.  General  Grant  sent  out  a  force  toward  Han- 
over Court-House  to  cut  off  Lee's  retreat  or  discover  his 

• 

position.  This  resulted  in  nothing,  since  General  Lee  had 
not  moved  in  that  direction.  He  had,  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ment of  General  Grant  was  discovered,  put  his  lines  in  mo- 
tion, directed  his  march  across  the  country  on  the  direct 
route  to  Cold  Harbor,  and,  halting  behind  the  Tottapotomoi, 
had  formed  his  line  there,  to  check  the  progress  of  his  ad- 
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versary  on  the  main  road  from  Hanovertown  towaid  Bioh- 
mond.  For  the  third  time,  thus,  General  Grant  had  finmd 
his  adversary  in  his  path ;  and  no  generalship,  or  rapidity  la 
the  movement  of  his  column;  seemed  sufficient  to  secore  to 
him  the  advantages  of  a  surprise.  On'  each  oocaaion  the 
march  of  the  Federal  army  had  taken  place  in  the  night ; 
from  the  Wilderness  on  the  night  of  May  7th ;  fit>m  Spott- 
sylvania  on  the  night  of  May  21st ;  and  from  near  the  H^orih 
Anna  on  the  night  of  May  26th.  Lee  had  imitated  theae 
movements  of  his  opponent,  interposing  on  each  ocoaaion, 
at  the  critical  moment,  in  his  path,  and  inviting  battle. 
This  last  statement  may  be  regarded  as  too  strongly  ex- 
pressed, as  it  seems  the  opinion  of  Northern  writers  that 
Lee,  in  *  these  movements,  aimed  only  to  maintain  a  strict 
defensive,  and,  by  means  of  breastworks,  simply  keep  his 
adversary  at  arm's  length.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  Con- 
fident of  the  efficiency  of  his  army,  small  as  it  was,  he  was 
always  desirous  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action,- under  favor- 
able circumstances.  General  Early  bears  his  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  "I  happen  to  know,"  says 
this  officer,  "that  General  Lee  had  always  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  strike  at  Grant  in  the  open  field."  During  the 
whole  movement  from  the  "Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor,  the 
Confederate  commander  was  in  excellent  spirits.  When 
at  Hanover  Junction  he  spoke  of  the  situation  almost  jo- 
cosely, and  said  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Gwathmey,  speaking 
of  General  Grant,  "  If  I  can  get  one  more  pull  at  him,  I 
will  defeat  him." 

This  expression  does  not  seem  to  indicate  any  depression 
or  want  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  meet  General  Grant 
in  an  open  pitched  battle.    It  may,  however,  be  asked  why, 
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if  such  were  his  desire,  lie  did  not  come  out  from  behind 
his  breastworks  and  fight.  The  reply  is,  that  General  Grant 
invariably  defended  his  lines  by  breastworks  as  powerful  as 
— in  many  cases  much  more  powerful  than — his  adversary's. 
The  opposing  mounds  of  earth  and  trees  along  the  routes 
of  the  two  armies  remain  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
stated.  At  Cold  Harbor,  especially,  the  Federal  works  are- 
veritable  forts.  In  face  of  them,  the  theory  that  General 
Grant  uniformly  acted  upon  the  offensive,  without  fear  of 
offensive  operations  in  turn  on  the  part  of  Lee,  will  be  found 
untenable.  Nor  is  this  statement  made  with  the  view  of 
representing  General  Grant  as  over-cautious,  or  of  detracting 
from  his  merit  as  a  commander.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
highly  honorable  to  him,  that,  opposed  to  an  adversary  of 
such  ability,  he  should  have  neglected  nothing. 

Eeaching  the  Tottapotomoi,  General  Grant  found  his 
opponent  in  a  strong  position  behind  that  sluggish  water- 
course, prepared  to  dispute  the  road  to  Richmond ;  and  it 
now  became  necessary  to  force  the  passage  in  his  front,  or, 
by  another  flank  march,  move  still  farther  to  the  left,  and 
endeavor  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cold  Harbor.  This  last  operation  was  determined 
upon  by  General  Grant,  and,  sending  his  cavalry  toward 
Cold  Harbor,  he  moved  rapidly  in  the  same  direction  with 
his  infantry.  This  movement  was  discovered  at  once  by 
Lee  ;  he  sent  Longstreet's  corps  forward,  and,  when  the  Fed- 
eral army  arrived,  the  Southern  forces  were  drawn  up  in 
their  front,  between  them  and  Eichmond,  thus  barring,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  the  campaign,  the  road  to  the  capital. 

During  these  movements,  nearly  continuous  fighting  had 
taken  place  between  the  opposing  columns,  which  clung  to 
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eaeh  other,  as  it  were,  each  shaping  its  maioh  more  or  lev 
by  that  of  the  other.  At  last  they  had  reached  the  gromid 
^pon  which  the  obstinate  stmggle  of  Jane,  1863,  had  taken 
place,  and  it  now  became  necessary  for  General  Grant 
either  to  form  some  new  plan  of  campaign,  or,  by  thzowiiig 
his  whole  army,  in  one  great  mass,  against  his  advenMUjy 
break  through  all  obstacles,  cross  the  Ghickahominy,  and 
seize  upon  Bichmond.    This  was  now  resolved  npon. 

Heavy  jBghting  took  place  on  Jnne  2d,  near  Bethesdm 
Ohnrch  and  at  other  points,  while  the  armies  were  ooming 
into  position ;  but  this  was  felt  to  be  but  the  pre&ce  to  the 
greater  stmggle  which  General  Lee  now  clearly  divined.  It 
came  without  loss  of  tim^.  On  the  morning  of  the  8d  of 
Jone^  soon  after  daylight,  General  Grant  threw  his  whole 
army  straightforward  against  Lee's  front — all  along  his  line. 
The  conflict  which  followed  was  one  of  those  bloody  grap- 
ples, rather  than  battles,  which,  discarding  all  manoeavring 
or  brain -work  in  the  contbianders,  depend  for  the  result 

■ 

upon  the  brute  strength  of  the  forces  engaged.  The  action 
did  not  last  half  an  hour,  and,  in  that  time,  the  Federal 
loss  was  thirteen  thousand  men.  When  General  Lee  sent  a 
messenger  to  A.  P.  Hill,  asking  the  result  of  the  assault  on 
his  part  of  the  line,  Hill  took  the  officer  with  him  in  front 
of  his  works,  and,  pointing  to  the  dead  bodies  which  were 
literally  lying  upon  each  other,  said :  "  Tell  General  Lee  it 
is  the  same  all  along  my  front.'' 

The  Federal  army  had,  indeed,  sustained  a  blow,  so 
heavy,  that  even  the  constant  mihd  and  fixed  resolution  of 
General  Grant  and  the  Federal  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  shaken.  The  war  seemed  hopeless  to  many  persons  in 
the  North  after,  the  frightful  bloodshed  of  this  thirty  min- 
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ntes  at  Gold  Harbor,  of  which  fact  there  is  soffici^t  prool 
"  So  gloomy,"  says  a  Northern  historian,*  "  was  the  military 
outlook  after  the  action  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  by  consequence,  liad  the  moral  spring  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  become  relaxed,  that  there  was  at  this  time  great 
danger  of  a  collapse  of  the  war.  The  history  of  this  con- 
flict, truthfully  written,  will  show  this.  The  archives  of  the 
State  Department,  when  one  day  njade  public,  will  show 
how  deeply  the  Government  was  affiBcted  by  the  want  of 
military  success,  and  to  what  resolutions  the  Executive  had 
in  consequence  come.  Had  not  success  elsewhere  come  to 
brighten  the  horizon,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
raised  new  forces  to  recruit  thei  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which,  shaken  in  its  structure,  its  valor  quenched  in  blood, 
and  thousands  of  its  ablest  officers  killed  and  wounded,  was 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  no  more." 

The  campaign  of  one  month — ^firom  May  4th  to  June  4th 
-;-had  cost  thei  Federal  commander  sixty  thousand  men  and 
three  thousand  officers — numbers  which  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Federal  historians — ^while  the  loss  of  Lee  did 
not  exceed  eighteen  thousand.  The  result  would  seem  an 
unfavorable  comment  upon  tl^e  choice  of  the  route  across 
the  country  from  Culpepper  instead  of  that  by  the  James. 
General  McClellan,  two  years  before,  had  reached  Cold 
Harbor  with  trifling  losses.  To  attain  the  same  point  had 
cost  General  Grant  a  frightful  number  of  lives.  Nor  could 
it  be  said  that  he  had  any  important  successes  to  offset  this 
loss.  He  had  not  defeate'd  his  adversary  in  any  of  the  bat- 
tie-fields  of  the  campaign;  nor  did  it  seem  that  he  had 

*  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  able  and  candid  "  Campaigns  of  the  Anny  of  the  Poto- 
mac." 
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Btrickcn  liim  any  eerioiis  blow.  The  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  not  reenforeed  until  it  resclied  Hanover  Jnnctioii, 
and  then  only  bj  about  nine  thousand  men  under  Generals 
Breckinridge  and  Pickett,  bad  h?ld  its  ground  agaiast  the 
large  force  opposed  to  it ;  had  repulsed  every  aseault ;  and, 
in  a  final  trial  of  Btrength  with  a  force  largely  ita  eujperior, 
bad  inflicted  upon  tho  enemy,  in  about  an  hour,  a  loss  of 
thirteen  thousand  men. 

These  facts,  higlJy  honorable  to  Lee  and  Iiis  troops,  are 
the  plainest  and  most  compendious  comment  we  can  make 
upon  the  campaign.  The  whole  movement  of  General 
Grant  across  Virginia  is,  indeed,  now  conceded  even  by  his 
admirers  to  have  been  unfortunate.  It  failed  to  accomplish 
the  end  expected  from  it — the  investment  of  Richmond  on 
the  north  and  west— and  the  lives  of  about  sixty  thonsand 
men  were,  it  would  seem,  unnecessarily  lost,  to  reach  a  posi- 
tion which  might  have  been  attained  with  losseB  compara- 
tively trifling,  and  without  the  unfortunate  prestige  of  de- 
feat. 


n. 

FIBST    BATTLES    AT    PETEBSBUBG. 

Gekekal  Lee  remained  facing  his  adversary  in  his  Unee 
at  Cold  Harbor,  for  many  days  after  the  bloody  strn^le  of 
the  3d  of  Jane,  confident  of  his  ahihty  to  repulse  any  new 
attack,  and  completely  barring  the  way  to  Biehmond.  Hie 
Federal  campaign,  it  was  now  seen,  was  at  an  end  on  that 
line,  and  it  was  obvions  that  General  Grant  must  adopt 
some  other  plan,  in  epite  of  his  determination  expressed  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to  ^'  fight  it  out  on  that  line 
if  it  took  all  the  Bummer."  The  summer  was  but  begun, 
and  further  fighting  on  that  line  was  hopeless.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Federal  commander  resolved  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  assail  Eichmond  from  the  north  or  east,  and 
by  a  rapid  movement  to  Petersburg,  seize  upon  that  place, 
cut  the  Confederate  railroads  leading  southward,  and  thus 
compel  an  evacuation  of  the  capitaL 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  the  course  of 
General  Lee  would  have  been  in  the  event  of  the  success  of 
this  plan,  and  how  the  war  would  have  resulted.  It  would 
seem  that,  under  such  circumstances,  his  only  resource  would 
have  been  to  retire  with  his  army  in  the  direction  of  Lynch- 
burg, where  his  communications  would  have  remained  open 
with  the  south  and  west.  If  driven  from  that  point,  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Alleghanies  were  at  hand ;  and,  contemplat- 
ing afterward  the  possibility  of  being  forced  to  take  refuge 
there,  he  said :  "  With  my  army  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  could  carry  on  this  war  for  twenty  years  longer." 
That  spectacle  was  lost  to  the  world — ^Lee  and  his  army 
fighting  from  mountain  fastness  to  mountain  fastness — ^and 
the  annals  of  war  are  not  illustrated  by  a  chapter  so  strange. 
That  Lee  was  confident  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  such  a 
struggle  successfully  is  certain ;  and  Washington^  had  con- 
ceived the  same  idea  in  the  old  Revolution,  when  he  said 
that  if  he  were  driven  from  the  seaboard  lie  would  take 
refuge  in  West  Augusta,  and  thereby  prolong  the  war  inter- 
minably. 

To  return  from  these  speculations  to  the  narrative  of 
events.  General  Grant  remained  in  front  of  Lee  until  the 
12th  of  June,  when,  moving  again  by  his  left  fiank,  he 
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croBsed  the  Chickahominj,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  City 
Point,  at  which  place  the  Appomattox  and  James  Hivers 
mingle  their  waters,  and,  crossing  the  James  on  pontoons^ 
hastened  forward  in  order  to  seize  npon  Petersburg.,     This 
Important  undertaking  had  been  strangely  neglected  by 
Major-General  Butler,  who,  in  obedience  to  General  Grant's 
orders,  had  sailed  jfrom  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  4th  of  May, 
reached  Bermuda  Hundred,  the  peninsula  opposite   CSty 
Points  made  by  a  remarkable  bend  in  James  River,  and 
proceeded  to  intrench  himself.    It  was  in  his  power  on  his 
arrival  to  have  seized  upon  Petersburg,  but  this  he  failed  to 
do  at  that  time,  and  the  appearance  of  a  force  under  General 
Beauregard,  from  the  south,  soon  induced  him  to  give  his 
entire  attention  to  his  own  safety.    An  attack  by  Beaure- 
gard had  been  promptly  made,  which  nearly  resulted  in  Gen- 
eral Butler's  destruction.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  retiring 
behind  his  works  across  the  neck  of  the  Peninsula,  in  which 
he  now  foimd  himself  completely  shut  up ;  and  so  powerless 
was  his  situation,  with  his  large  force  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  that  General  Grant  wrote,  "  His  army  was  as  com- 
pletely shut  off  ....  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  bottle  strongly 
corked." 

The  attempt  of  General  Grant  to  seize  upon  Petersburg 
by  a  surprise  failed.  His  forces  were  not  able  to  reach  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  until  the  15th,  when  they  were  bravely 
opposed  behind  impromptu  works  by  a  body  of  local  troops, 
who  fought  like  regular  soldiers,  and  succeeded  in  holding 
the  works  until  night  ended  the  contest. 

When  morning  came  long  lines  were  seen  defiling  into 
the  breastworks,  and  the  familiar  battle-flags  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  rose  above  the  long  line  of  bayonets, 
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giving  assurance  that  the  possession  of  Petersbnig  wonld  be 
obstinately  disputed. 

General  Lee  had  moved  with  his  accustomed  celerity, 
and,  as  usual,  without  that  loss  of  time  which  results  from 
doubt  of  an  adversary's  intentions.  If  General  Grant  re- 
tired without  another  battle  on  the  Chickahominy,  it  was 
obvious  to  Lee  that  he  must  design  one  of  two  things :  either 
to  advance  upon  Richmond  from  the  direction  of  Charles 
City,  or  attempt  a  campaign  against  the  capital  from  the 
south  of  James  River.  Lee  seems  at  once  to  have  satisfied 
himself  that  the  latter  was  the  design.  An  inconsiderable 
force  was  sent  to  feel  the  enemy  near  the  White-Oak  Swamp ; 
he  was  encountered  there  in  some  force,  but,  satisfied  that 
this  was  a  feint  to  mislead  him,  General  Lee  proceeded  to 
cross  the  James  River  above  Drury's  Bluff*,  near  "  Wilton," 
and  concentrate  his  army  at  Petersburg.  On  the  16th  he 
was  in  face  of  his  adversary  there.  General  Grant  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  campaign  which  Lee  expected  him  to 
adopt.  General  McClellan  had  not  been  permitted  in  1862 
to  carry  out  the  same  plan ;  it  was  now  undertaken  by  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  sustained  better  relations  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  result  would  seem  to  indicate  that  General 
McClellan  was,  after  all,  a  soldier  of  sound  views. 

As  soon  as  General  Leo  reached  Petersburg,  he  began 
promptly  to  draw  a  regular  line  of  earthworks  around  the 
city,  to  the  east  and  south,  for  its  defence.  It  was  obvious 
that  General  Grant  would  lose  no  time  in  striking  at  him, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  slight  character  of  the 
defences  already  existing ;  and  this  anticipation  was  speed- 
ily realized.  General  Lee  had  scarcely  gotten  his  forces  in 
position  on  the  16th  when  he  was  furiously  attacked,  and 
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sacli  was  the  weight  of  this  assault  that  Lee  was  forced  finom 
his  advanced  position,  east  of  the  city,  behind  his  second 
line  of  works,  by  this  time  well  forward  in  process  of  con- 
Btmction.     Against  this  new  line  General  Grant   threw 
heavy  forces,  in  attack  after  attack,  on  the  17th  and  IStfa^ 
losing,  it  is  said,  more  than  four  thousand  men,  bat  effect- 
ing nothing.     On  the  21st  General  Lee  was  called  upon  to 
meet  a  more  formidable  assault  than  any  of  the  preceding 
ones — ^this  time  more  to  his  right,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Weldon  Bailroad,  which  runs  southward  from  Petersbiug, 
A  heavy  line  was  advanced  in  that  quarter  by  the  enemy; 
but,  observing  that  an  interval  had  been  left  between  two 
of  their  corps.  General  Lee  threw  forward  a  column  under 
General  Hill,  cut  the  Federal  lines,  and  repulsed  their  at- 
tack, bearing  off  nearly  three  thousand  prisoners. 

On  the  same  night  an  important  cavahy  expedition, 
consisting  of  the  divisions  of  General  Wilson  and  Eantz, 
numbering  about  six  thousand  horse,  was  sent  westward  to 
cut  the  Weldon,  Southside,  and  Danville  Railroads,  which 
connected  the  Southern  army  with  the  South  and  West. 
This  raid  resulted  in  apparently  great  but  really  unimpor- 
tant injury  to  the  Confederate  communications  against  which 
it  was  directed.  ^  The  Federal  cavalry  tore  up  large  portions 
of  the  tracks  of  all  three  railroads,  burning  the  wood-work, 
and  laying  waste  the  country  around ;  but  the  further  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  were  unfavorable.    They  were  pursued 
and  harassed  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry  under  General  W. 
H.  F.  Lee,  and,  on  their  return  in  the  direction  of  Eeams's 
Station,  were  met  near  Sapponey  Church  by  a  force  of 
fifteen  Imndred  cavalry  under  General  Hampton.     That 
energetic  officer  at  once  attacked;  the  fighting  continued 
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furiously  throughout  the  entire  night,  and  at  dawn  the  Fed-  * 
eral  horse  retreated  in  confusion.  Their  misfortunes  were 
not,  however,  ended.  Near  Eeams's,  at  which  point  they 
attempted  to  cross  the  Weldon  Eaiboad,  they  were  met  by 
General  Fitz  Lee's  horsemen  and  about  two  hundred  in- 
fantry under  General  Mahone,  and  this  force  completed 
their  discomfiture  After  a  brief  attempt  to  force  their  way 
through  the  unforeseen  obstacle,  they  broke  in  disorder, 
leaving  behind  them  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  prisoners,  and,  with  foaming  and  exhausted 
horses,  regained  the  Federal  lines. 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  expedition  from  which  Gen- 
eral Grant  probably  expected  much.  The  damage  done  to 
Lee's  communicationB  was  inconsiderable,  and  did  not  repay 
the  Federal  commander  for  the  losses  sustained.  The  rail- 
roads were  soon  repaired  and  in  working  order  again ;  and 
the  Federal  cavalry  was  for  the  time  rendered  unfit  for  fur- 
ther operations. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  June,  and  every  attempt  made  by 
General  Grant  to  force  Lee's  lines  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
It  was  apparent  that  surprise  of  the  able  commander  of  the 
Confederate  army  was  hopeless.  His  works  were  growing 
stronger  every  day,  and  nothing  was  left  to  his  great  ad- 
versary but  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  long  line  of  fortifica- 
tions ;  to  draw  lines  for  the  protection  of  his  own  front  from 
attack ;  and,  by  gradually  extending  his  left,  reach  out  tow- 
ard the  Weldon  and  Southside  Bailroads. 

To  obtain  possession  of  these  roads  was  from  this  time 
General  Grant's  great  object;  and  all  his  movements  were 
shaped  by  that  paramount  consideration. 
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VII. 
THE    SIEGE    OF    BICEMOND    BEOUK. 

The  first  days  of  July,  1864:,  witnessed,  at  Petersbaig, 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  military  mlniceuvres,  for 
which  few,  if  any,  precedents  existed  in  all  the  annals  of 
war.  An  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  intrenched 
along  a  line  extending  finally  over  a  distance  of  nearly  forty 
miles,  was  defending,  against  a  force  of  about  thrice  its  num- 
bers, a  capital  more  than  twenty  miles  in  its  rear ;  and^  from 
July  of  one  year  to  April  of  the  next,  there  never  was  a  mo- 
ment when,  to  have  broken  through  this  line,  would  not 
have  terminated  the  war,  and  resulted  in  the  destraction  of 
the  Confederacy. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  conn- 
try  and  the  situation  will  show  this.  Petersburg  is  twenty- 
two  miles  south  of  Richmond,  and  is  connected  with  the 
South  and  West  by  the  Wcldon  and  Southside  EaUroads, 
wliicli  latter  road  crosses  the  Danville  Eailroad,  the  main 
line  of  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  Gulf 
States.  With  the  enemy  once  holding  these  roads  and  those 
north  of  the  city,  as  they  were  preparing  to  do,  the  capital 
would  be  isolated,  and  the  Confederate  Government  must 
evacuate  Virginia.  In  that  event  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  had  also  nothing  left  to  it  but  retreat.  Virginia 
must  be  abandoned;  the  Federal  authority  would  be  ex- 
tended over  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  Confederacy ;  and,  under  circum- 
stances so  adverse,  it  might  well  be  a  question  whether, 
disheartened  as  they  would  be  by  the  loss  of  so  powerful  an 
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ally,  the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy  would  have  suffi- 
cient resolution  to  continue  the  contest. 

These  considerations  are  said  to  have  been  fully  weighed 
by  General  Lee,  whose  far-reaching  military  sagacity  divined 
the  exact  situation  of  uffairs,  and  the  probable  results  of  a 
conflict  so  unequal  as  that  which  General  Grant  now  forced 
upon  him.  We  have  noticed,  on  a  preceding  page,  his  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject,  expressed  to  a  confidential  iriend  as 
far  back  as  1862.  He  then  declared  that  the  true  line  of 
assault  upon  Eichmond  was  that  now  adopted  by  Genewd 
Grant.  As  long  as  the  capital  was  assailed  from  the  north 
or  the  east,  he  might  hope  with  some  reason,  by  hard  fight- 
ing, to  repulse  the  assault,  and  hold  Richmond.  But,  with 
an  enemy  at  Petersburg,  threatening  with  a  large  force  the 
Southern  railroads,  it  was  obviously  only  a  question  of  time 
when  Eichmond,  and  consequently  Virginia,  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

General  Lee,  we  repeat,  fully  realized  the  facts  here 
stated,  when  his  adversary,  giving  up  all  other  lines,  crossed 
James  Eiver  to  Petersburg.  Lee  is  said,  we  know  not 
with  what  truth,  to  have  coolly  recommended  an  evacu- 
ation of  Eichmond.  But  this  met  with  no  favor.  A  pow- 
erful party,  including  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Executive,  spoke  of  the  movement  as  a  "  pernicious  idea."^ 
If  recommended  by  Lee,  it  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  Government  were  concentrated  upon  the 
difficult  task  of  holding  the  enemy  at  arm's  length  south  of 
the  Appomattox  and  in  Charles  City. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  adversaries 

opposite  each  other  at  Petersburg,  the  lines  of  leaguer  and 

defence  were  drawn,  and  the  long  struggle  began.    General 
29 
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Orant  had  crossed  a  force  into  Charles  City,  on  the  narth 
bank  of  James  Eiver,  and  thns  menaced  Richmond  with  an 
assault  from  that  quarter.    His  line  extended  thence  acrosB 
the  neck  of  the  Peninsula  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  east 
and  south  of  Petersburg,  where,  day  by  day,  it  gradnaQy 
reached  westward,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
railroads  feeding  the  Southern  army  and  capital.     Lee's  line 
conformed  itself  to  that  of  his  adversary.     In  addition  to 
the  works  east  and  southeast  of  Eichmond,  an  exterior  chain 
of  defences  had  been  drawn,  facing  the  hostile  force  near 
Deep  Bottom ;  and  the  river  at  Drury's  Bluff,  a  fortificatioa 
of  some  strength,  had  been  guarded,  by  sunken  obstmctionSy 
against  the  approach  of  the  Federal  gunboats.     The  South- 
ern lines  then  continued,  facing  those  of  the  enemy  north 
of  the  Appomattox,  and,  crossing  that  stream,  extended 
around  the  city  of  Petersburg,  gradually  moving  westward 
in  conformity  with  the  works  of  Greneral  Grant.     A  glance 
at  the  accompanying  diagram  will  clearly  indicate  the  posi- 
tions and  relations  to  each  other  of  the  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate works.     These  will  show  that  the  real  struggle  was 
anticipated,  by  both  commanders,  west  of  Petersburg ;  and, 
as  the  days  wore  on,  it  was  more  and  more  aj^parent  that 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Dinwiddie  Court-Uouse  the 
last  great  wrestle  of  the  opposing  armies  must  take  place. 

To  that  conclusive  trial  of  strength  we  shall  advance 
with  as  few  interruptions  as  possible.  The  operations  of  the 
two  armies  at  Petersburg  do  not  possess,  for  the  general 
reader,  that  dramatic  interest  which  is  found  in  battles  such 
as  those  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  deciding  for 
the  time  the  fates  of  great  campaigns.  At  Petersburg  the 
fighting  seemed  to  decide  little,  and  the  bloody  collisions 
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had  no  names.  The  day  of  pitched  battles,  indeed,  seemed 
past.  It  was  one  long  battle,  day  and  night,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month — during  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  sad  hours  of  autumn,  and  the  cold  days  and  nights  of 
winter.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  siege  of  Eichmond  which  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  undertaken,  and  the  fighting  consisted  less 
of  battles,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word,  than 
of  attempts  to  break  through  the  lines  of  his  adversary — 
now  north  of  James  River,  now  east  of  Petersbuig,  now  at 
some  point  in  the  long  chain  of  redans  which  guarded  the 
approaches  to  the  coveted  Southside  Railroad,  which,  once 
in  possession  of  the  Federal  commander,  would  give  him 
victory. 

Of  this  long,  obstinate,  and  bloody  struggle  we  shaU  de- 
scribe only  those  prominent  incidents  which  rose  above  the 
rest  with  a  species  of  dramatic  splendor.  For  the  full  nar- 
rative the  reader  must  have  recourse  to  military  histories 
aiming  to  chronicle  the  operations  of  each  corps,  division, 
and  brigade  in  the  two  armies — a  minuteness  of  detail  be- 
yond our  scope,  and  probably  not  desired  by  those  who  will 
peruse  these  pages. 


vni. 

LEE    THREATENS    WASHINGTON. 

The  month  of  July  began  and  went  upon  its  way,  with 
incessant  fighting  all  along  the  Confederate  front,  both 
north  of  James  River  and  south  of  the  Appomattox.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  thus  engaged  in  the  persistent  effort  to,  at 
some  point,  break  through  his  opponent's  works,  when  in- 
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telligenee  saddenly  reached  him,  by  telegraph  fiom  Wadk- 
ington,  that  a  strong  Confederate  column  had  oroflMd  iato 
Maryland,  had  defeated  the  force  sent  to  bar  its  fbrtfaer 
advance,  and  had  ajypeared  in  front  of  the  fortiflotiopg  of 
the  Federal  capitaL 

This  portentons  incident  was  the  result  of  a  plan  of 
great  boldness  devised  by  General  Lee,  from  whioh-he  er* 
pected  mndu    A  few  words  will  explain  thia  plan. 

A  portion  of  General  Grant's  plan  of  campaign  had 
been  an  advance  np  the  Yalley,  and  another  from  Westmi 
Yirginia,  toward  the  Lynchbnrg  and  Tennessee  Hailroad— 
the  two  colnmns  to  coSperate  with  the  main  army  by  cat- 
ting the  Confederate   commnnications.     The  column  in 
Western  Virginia  effected  little,  bnt  that  in  the  YaDcy, 
under  General  Hnnter,  hastened  forward,  almost  nnop- 
posed,  from  the  small  nmnb^fi  of  the  Sonthexn  fovce^  and 
early  in  Jnne  threatened  Lynchbnrg.    The  news  reabhed 
Lee  at  Cold  Harbor  soon  after  his  battle  there  with  Qenaal 
Grant,  and  he  promptly  detached  General  Early,  at  the 
head  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  with  orders  to  '^  move 
to  the  VaUey  through  Swift-Eun  Gap,  or  Brown's  Gap, 
attack  Hunter,  and  then  cross  the  Potomac  and  threaten 
Washington."  * 

General  Early,  an  officer  of  great  energy  and  intrepidity, 
moved  without  loss  of  time,  and,  coming  up  with  General 
Hunter  near  Lynchburg,  attacked  him  with  fury.  The  bat- 
tle was  soon  decided.  General  Hunter,  who  had  more  era- 
elly  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yalley  than  even  Gen- 
eral Milroy,  was  completely  defeated,  driven  in  disordered 
flight  toward  the  Ohio,  and  Early  hastened  down  the  Yallej, 

*  This  Btatement  of  bifl  orders  was  derired  from  Lieatenant-General  Eaxlj. 
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and  thence  into  Maryland,  with  the  view  of  threatening 
Washington,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do  by  Lee.  EUs 
march  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  he  found  the  road  unob- 
structed until  he  reached  the  Monocacy  near  Frederick  City, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  a  force  under  General  Wallace. 
This  force  he  attacked,  and  soon  drove  from  the  field ;  he 
then  pressed  forward,  and  on  the  11th  of  July  came  in  sight 
of  Washington. 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  this  dangerous  proximity  of  a 
Confederate  force  to  the  Federal  capital  which  came  to 
startle  General  Grant  while  he  was  hotly  engaged  with  Lee 
at  Petersburg.  The  Washington  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  completely  unnerved,  and  to  have  regarded  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  as  nearly  inevitable.  General  Grant,  how- 
ever, stood  firm,  and  did  not  permit  the  terror  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  affect  him.  He  sent  forward  to  Washington 
two  army  corps,  and  these  arrived  just  in  time.  If  it  had 
been  in  the  power  of  General  Early  to  capture  Washington 
— which  seems  questionable — ^the  opportunity  was  lost.  He 
found  himself  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Potomac  again 
to  avoid  an  attack  in  his  rear ;  and  this  he  effected  without 
loss,  taking  up,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Lee,  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Valley,  where  he  remained  for  some  months  a 
standing  threat  to  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  famous  march  of  General  Early  to  Wash- 
in^on ;  and  so  narrow  was  the  escape  of  the  city,  that  a 
few  hours  only,  lost  on  the  march,  seemed  to  have  prevented 
its  capture.  What  the  result  of  so  singular  an  event  would 
have  been,  it  is  diflBcult  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
would  have  put  an  end  to  General  Grant's  entire  campaign 
at  Petersburg.     Then — ^but  speculations  of  this  character 
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are  dinply  Iosb  of  time.  The  city  was  not  captured;  lb 
war  went  nponlts  way,  and  was  destined  to  tenaauimte  If 
pnre  exhaustion  of  one  of  the  combatantB^  nnaflbeted  by 
eaups  de  main  in' any  part  of  the  theatre  of  conflict.      ' 

We  have  briefly  spoken  of  the  engagement  betweea 
Gtonerals  Early  and  Hunter,  near  Lynchbni]^,  and  the  ab- 
rupt retreat  of  the  latter  to  the  western  moimtunB  and 
thence  toward  the  Ohio.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to 
know  General  Lee's  views  on  the  subject  of  tliia  retzeiti 
whidi,  it  seems,  were  drawn  from  him  by  a  letter  addrand 
to  him  by  General  Hunter : 

^'Aa  soon  after  the  war  as  mail  commimicatioiis  were  epenad,* 
writes  the  gentleman  of  high  character  from  whom  we  deriTD  tf»fa  fa^ 
ddent,  "  General  David  Hunter  wrote  to  General  Leey  bagging  thft  ba 
would  answer  him  frankly  on  two  points : 

"  'L  His  (Hunter's)  campaign  in  1864  was  undertaken  on  Infcww, 
tion  received  by  General  Halleck  that  General  Lee  was  about  to  de- 
tach forty  thousand  picked  troops  to  send  to  Georgia.  Did  not  his 
(Hunter's)  moye  prevent  this  ? 

*' '  n.  When  he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  from  Lynchb|ii^,  did 
he  not  take  the  most  feasible  route  ? ' 

*'  General  Lee  wrote  a  yery  courteous  reply,  in  which  he  said : 

" '  L  General  Halleck  was  misinformed.  I  had  no  trocpg  to  spar^^ 
and  forty  thousand  would  have  taken  nearly  my  whole  army. 

** '  n.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  you  to 
adopt  your  line  of  retreat,  and  am  not,  perhaps,  competent  to  jud^^e  of 
the  question ;  hU  I  certainly  esipeeted  you  to  retreat  hy  way  of  the  She- 
nandoah Valley.' 

*'  General  Hunter,"  adds  our  correspondent,  "  never  published  thla 
letter,  but  I  heard  General  Lee  tell  of  it  one  day  with  evident  pleasure." 

Lee's  opinion  of  the  military  abilities  of  both  Generals 
Hunter  B^d  Sheridan  was  indeed  far  from  flattering.    He 
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regarded  those  two  commanders — especially  General  Sheri- 
dan— as  enjoying  reputations  solely  confen^  upon  them  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy,  and  not 
warranted  by  any  military  efficiency  in  themselves. 


IX. 

THE    MINE    EXPLOSION. 

The  end  of  the  month  of  July  was  now  approaching, 
and  every  attempt  made  by  General  Grant  to  break  through 
Lee's  lines  had  resulted  in  failure.  At  every  point  which 
he  assailed,  an  armed  force,  sufficient  to  repulse  his  most., 
vigorous  attacks,  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth ;  and  no 
movement  of  the  Federal  forces,  however  sudden  and  rapid, 
had  been  able  to  take  the  Confederate  commander  un- 
awares. The  campaign  was  apparently  settling  down  into 
stubborn  fighting,  day  and  night,  in  which  the  object  of 
General  Grant  was  to  carry  out  his  programme  of  attrition. 
Such  was  the  feeling  in  both  armies  when,  at  dawn  on  the 
30th  of  July,  a  loud  explosion,  heard  for  thirty  miles,  took 
place  on  the  lines  near  Petersburg,  and  a  vast  column  of 
smoke,  shooting  upward  to  a  great  height,  seemed  to  indicate 
the  blowing  up  of  an  extensive  magazine. 

Instead  of  a  magazine,  it  was  a  mine  which  had  thus 
been  exploded ;  and  the  incident  was  not  the  least  singular 
of  a  campaign  unlike  any  which  had  preceded  it. 

The  plan  of  forming  a  breach  in  the  Southern  works,  by 
exploding  a  mine  beneath  them,  is  said  by  Northern  writers 
to  have  originated  with  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Federal 
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annj,  who,  obBerving  Hhe  dose  prozimity  of  the  oppony 
works  near  FeterBbnig,  conceiyed  it  feasible  to  oonatnut  a 
sabterranean  gallery,  reaching  beneath  thoae  of  G«nenl 
Lee.  The  undertaking  was  begun,  the  earth  bmng  oaziiad 
off  in  cracker-boxes;  and  such  was  the  steady  peruatenee 
of  the  workmen  that  a  gallery  five  hundred  feet  loog^  with 
lateral  openings  beneath  the  Confederate  worksy  waa  00011 
.finished;  and  in  these  lateral  recesses  was  placed  a  bogo 
amount  of  powder. 

All  was  now  ready,  and  the  question  was  how  to  ntiliie 
the  explosion.    General  Grant  decided  to  follow  it  Igr  a 
sudden  charge  through  the  breach,  seize  a  creet  in.  rear,  and 
thus  interpose  a  force  directly  in  the  centre  of  Iiee'a  lina 
A  singular  discussion,  however,  arose,  and  caused  aome 
embarrassment.    Should  the  assaulting  column  ooxurist  of 
white  or  negro  troops  ?    This  question  was  decided,  [Gen-' 
6r$l  Grant  afterward  declared,  by  '^  pulling  straws  or  tool* 
ing  coppers" — ^the  white  troops  were  the  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate ones — and  on  the  morning  of  July  30th  the  mine 
was  exploded.    The  effect  was  frightful,  and  the  incident 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  present  and  escaping  un- 
harmed.    The  small  Southern  force  and  artillery  imme- 
diately above  the  mine  were  hurled  into  the  air.    An  open- 
iug,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
thirty  feet  deep,  suddenly  appeared,  where  a  moment  before 
had  extended  the  Confederate  earthworks ;  and  the  Federal 
division,  selected  for  the  charge,  rushed  forward  to  pierce 
the  opening. 

The  result  did  not  justify  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  seem  to  have  been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  Federal 
officers.    A  Southern  writer  thus  describes  what  ensued: 
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"  The  *  white  division'  charged,  reached  the  crater,  stumbled 
over  the  debris^  were  suddenly  met  by  a  merciless  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, enfilading  them  right  and  left,  and  of  infantry  fusil- 
lading them  in  front ;  faltered,  hesitated,  were  badly  led,  lost 
heart,  gave  up  the  plan  of  seizing  the  crest  in  rear,  huddled 
into  the  crater,  man  on  top  of  man,  company  mingled  with 
company;  and  upon  this  disordered,  unstrung,  quivering 
mass  of  human  beings,  white  and  black — for  the  black 
troops  had  followed — was  poured  a  hurricane  of  shot,  shell, 
canister,  musketry,  which  made  the  hideous  crater  a  slaugh- 
ter-pen, horrible  and  frightful  beyond  the  power  of  words. 
All  order  was  lost ;  all  idea  of  charging  the  crest  abandoned. 
Lee's  infantry  was  seen  concentrating  for  the  carnival  of 
death;  his  artillery  was  massing  to  destroy  the  remnants 
of  the  charging  divisions ;  those  who  deserted  the  crater,  to 
scramble  over  the  debris  and  run  back,  were  shot  down ; 
then  all  that  was  left  to  the  shuddering  mass  of  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  pit  was  to  shrink  lower,  evade  the  horrible 
TnitrailUy  and  wait  for  a  charge  of  their  friends  to  rescue 
them  or  surrender." 

These  sentences  suflSciently  describe  the  painful  scene 
which  followed  the  explosion  of  the  mine.  The  charging 
column  was  unable  to  advance  in  face  of  the  very  heavy  fire 
directed  upon  them  by  the  Southern  infantry  and  artillery ; 
and  the  eflcct  of  this  fire  was  so  appalling  that  General  Ma- 
hone,  commanding  at  the  spot,  is  said  to  have  ordered  it  to 
cease,  adding  that  the  spectacle  made  him  sick.  The  Fed- 
eral forces  finally  succeeded  in  making  their  way  back,  with 
a  loss  of  about  four  thousand  prisoners ;  and  General  Lee, 
whose  losses  had  been  small,  reestablished  his  line  without 
interruption. 
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Before  passing  from  this  incident,  a  singular  circmnstanee 
connected  with  it  is  deserving  of  mention.  This  was  the 
declaration  of  the  Congressional  Committee,  which  in  doe 
time  investigated  the  whole  affair. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  was  not  flattering  to  the 
veteran  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  report  declared  thit 
^^  the  first  and  great  cause  of  disaster  was  the  emplojment 
of  white  instead  of  black  troops  to  make  the  charge." 


X. 

END    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1864. 

.  Thboughout  the  months  of  August  and  September,  Lee 
continued  to  be  attacked  at  various  points  along  his  entire 
front,  but  succeeded  in  repulsing  every  assault.  General 
Grant's  design  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  been 
a  steady  extension  of  his  left  toward  the  Confederate  com- 
munications west  of  Petersburg,  while  taking  the  chances, 
by  attacks  north  of  James  Elver,  to  break  through  in  that 
quarter  and  seize  upon  Richmond.  It  is  probable  that  his 
hopes  of  effecting  the  last-mentioned  object  were  small ;  but 
operations  in  that  direction  promised  the  more  probable  re- 
sult of  causing  Lee  to  weaken  his  right,  and  thus  uncover 
the  Southside  Kailroad. 

An- indecisive  attack  on  the  north  of  James  Eiver  was 
followed,  toward  the  end  of  August,  by  a  heavy  advance,  to 
seize  upon  the  TTeldon  Eailroad  near  Petersburg.  lu  this 
General  Grant  succeeded,  an  event  clearly  foreseen  by  Lee, 
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wlio  had  long  before  infonned  the  andiorities  that  he  could 
not  hold  this  road.  General  Grant  followed  up  this  success 
by  sending  heavy  forces  to  seize  Beams's  Station,  on  the 
same  road,  farther  south,  and  afterward  to  destroy  it  to 
Hicksford — which,  however,  effected  less  favorable  results, 
Lee  meeting  and  defeating  both  forces  after  obstinate  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  Federal  troops  lost  heavily,  and 
were  compelled  to  retreat. 

These  varying  successes  did  not,  however,  materially  af- 
fect the  general  result.  The  Federal  left  gradually  reached 
farther  and  farther  westward,  until  finally  it  had  passed  the 
Vaughan,  Squirrel  Level,  and  other  roads,  running  south- 
westward  from  Petersburg,  and  in  October  was  established 
on  the  left  bank  of  Hatcher's  Run,  which  unites  with  Grav- 
elly Run  to  form  the  Rowanty.  It  was  now  obvious  that  a 
further  extension  of  the  Federal  left  would  probably  enable 
General  Grant  to  seize  upon  the  Southside  Railroad.  An 
energetic  attempt  was  speedily  made  by  him  to  effect  this 
important  object,  to  which  it  is  said  he  attached  great  im- 
portance from  its  anticipated  bearing  on  the  approaching 
presidential  election. 

On  the  27th  of  October  a  heavy  column  was  thrown 
across  Hatcher's  Run,  in  the  vicinity  of  Burgess's  Mill,  on 
the  Boydton  Road,  and  an  obstinate  attack  was  made  on 
Lee's  lines  there  with  the  view  of  breaking  through  to  the 
Southside  Road.  In  this,  however,  General  Grant  did  not 
succeed.  His  column  was  met  in  front  and  flank  by  Gen- 
erals Hampton — who  here  lost  his  brave  son,  Preston — and 
W.  H.  F.  Lee,  with  dismounted  sharp-shooters;  infantry 
was  hastened  to  the  threatened  point  by  General  Lee,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  Federal  force  was  driven 
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back,  General  Lee  reporting  that  General  Mahone  chaiged 
and  "  broke  three  lines  of  battle."  * 

With  this  repulse  of  the  Federal  forces  terminated  active 
operations  of  importance  for  the  year ;  and  but  one  other 
attempt  was  made,  during  the  winter,  to  gain  ground  on 
the  left.  This  took  place  early  in  February,  and  resulted  in 
failure  like  the  former — the  Confederates  losing,  however, 
the  brave  General  John  Pegrara. 

The  presidential  election  at  the  North  had  been  decided 

*  JHspatch  of  Zee,  October  28,  1864.— It  was  the  habit  of  General  Lee, 
throughout  the  last  campaign  of  the  war,  to  send  to  Richmond,  from  *Sm^  to 
time,  brief  dispatches  amiouncing  whatever  occurred  along  the  lines  ;  and  thoe^ 
in  the  absence  of  official  reports  of  these  occurrences  on  the  Confederate  side, 
are  valuable  records  of  the  progress  of  affairs.  These  brief  summaries  are  reli- 
able from  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon  by  the 
historian,  for  a  very  singular  reason,  namely,  that  almost  invariably  the  Con- 
federate successes  are  understated.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Federal  Ion 
in  prisoners  near  Burgesses  Mill  and  east  of  Richmond — where  General  Grant  had 
attacked  at  the  same  time  to  effect  a  diversion — are  put  down  by  General  Lee 
at  eight  hundred,  whereas  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  received  at 
Richmond. 

Lee's  dispatch  of  October  28th  is  here  given,  as  a  specimen  of  these  brief 
military  reports. 

IIeadquabters  Arxy  Xobthkrn  VinoisiA,  ) 

October  28,  1864.  f 

Hon,  Secretary  of  War : 

General  Ilill  reports  that  the  attack  of  General  Ilcth  upon  the  enemy  on  the 
Boydton  Plank-road,  mentioned  in  my  dispatch  last  evening,  was  made  by  three 
brigades  under  General  Mahone  in  front,  and  General  Hampton  in  the  rear. 
Mahone  captured  four  hundred  prisoners,  three  stand  of  colors,  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  latter  could  not  be  brought  off,  the  enemy  having  possession 
of  the  bridge. 

In  the  attack  subsequently  made  by  the  enemy  General  Mahone  broke  three 
lines  of  battle,  and  during  the  night  the  enemy  retreated  from  the  Boydton  Road, 
leaving  his  wounded  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dead  on  the  field. 

About  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  a  small  force  assaulted  and  took  possession  of  our 
works  on  the  Baxter  Road,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  but  were  soon  driven  out. 

On  the  Williamsburg  Road  General  Field  captured  upward  of  four  hundred 

prisoners  and  seven  stand  of  colors.    The  enemy  left  a  number  of  dead  in  front 

of  our  works,  and  to-day  retreated  to  his  former  position. 

R.  E.  Lee. 
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in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln — General  McClellan  and  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, the  supposed  advocates  of  peace,  suffering  defeat. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  was  nnmistakable.  It  was  now 
seen  that  unless  the  Confederates  fought  their  way  to  inde- 
pendence, there  was  no  hope  of  a  favorable  termination  of 
the  war,  and  this  conclusion  was  courageously  faced  by  Gen- 
eral Lee.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  was  far  from 
encouraging ;  the  resources  of  the  Confederacy  were  steadily 
being  reduced  ;  her  coasts  were  blockaded ;  her  armies  were 
diminishing ;  discouragement  seemed  slowly  to  be  invading 
every  heart — ^but,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  foreboding, 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  retained 
an  august  composure ;  and,  conversing  with  one  of  the  South- 
em  Senators,  said,  "  For  myself,  I  intend  to  die  sword  in 
hand." 

That  his  sense  of  duty  did  not  afterward  permit  him  to 
do  so,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs  of  his  whole 
life. 

XL 

LEE   IN   THE  WINTER   OF   1864-'66. 

Before  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  the  last  and  de- 
cisive campaign  of  the  war,  we  shall  speak  of  the  personal 
demeanor  of  General  Lee  at  this  time,  and  endeavor  to  ac- 
count for  a  circumstance  which  astonished  many  persons — 
his  surprising  equanimity,  and  even  cheerfulness,  under  the 
pressure  of  cares  suflScient,  it  would  seem,  to  crush  the  most 
powerful  organization. 

He  had  established  his  headquarters  a  mile  or  two  west 
of  Petersburg,  on  the  Cox  Road,  nearly  opposite  his  centre. 
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and  here  lie  seemed  to  await  whatever  the  fatnre  would 
bring  with  a  tranquillity  which  was  a  source  of  Burprise  and 
admiration  to  all  who  were  thrown  in  contact  with  him. 
Many  persons  will  bear  their  testimony  to  this  extraordinaij 
composure.    His  countenance  seldom,  if  ever,  exhibited  the 
least  traces  of  anxiety,  but  was  firm,  hopeful,  and  encouraged 
those  around  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  Btill  confident 
of  success.    That  he  did  not,  however,  look  forward  with 
any  thing  like  hope  to  such  success,  we  have  endeavored 
already  to  show.    From  the  first,  he  seems  to  have  r^aided 
his  situation,  unless  his  army  were  largely  reenforced,  as 
almost  desperate;  those  recnforcements  did  not  come;  and 
yet,  as  he  saw  his  numbers  day  by  day  decreasing,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant's  increasing  a  still  larger  ratio,  he  retained  his 
courage,  confronting  the  misfortunes  closing  in  upon  him 
with  unmoved  composure,  and  at  no  time  seemed  to  lose 
his  "  heart  of  hope." 

Of  this  phenomenon  the  explanation  has  been  sought  in 
the  constitutional  courage  of  the  individual,  and  that  instinc- 
tive rebound  against  fate  which  takes  place  in  great  organi- 
zations. This  explanation,  doubtless,  is  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  truth ;  but  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  this  eminent  soldier  tliroughout  his 
career,  will  show  that  his  equanimity,  at  a  moment  so  try- 
ing, was  due  to  another  and  more  controlling  sentiment. 
This  sentiment  was  his  devotion  to  Duty — "  the  sublimest 
word  in  our  language."  Throughout  his  entire  life  he  had 
sought  to  discover  and  perform  his  duty,  without  regard  to 
consequences.  That  had  been  with  him  the  great  question 
in  April,  1861,  when  the  war  broke  out :  he  had  decided  in 
his  own  mind  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  had  not  hesitated. 
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From  that  time  forward  he  continued  to  do  what  Duty  com- 
manded without  a  murmur.  In  the  obscure  campaign  of 
Western  Virginia — in  the  unnoted  work  of  fortifying  the 
Southern  coast — ^in  the  great  campaigns  which  he  had  sub- 
sequently fought — and  everywhere,  his  consciousness  of 
having  performed  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability  sustained  him.  It  sustained  him,  above  all,  at  Get- 
tysburg, where  he  had  done  his  best,  giving  him  strength  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  that  disaster ;  and, 
now,  in  these  last  dark  days  at  Petersburg,  it  must  have  been 
the  sense  of  having  done  his  whole  duty,  and  expended  upon 
the  cause  every  energy  of  his  being,  which  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  approaching  catastrophe  with  a  calmness  which 
seemed  to  those  around  him  almost  sublime. 

If  this  be  not  the  explanation  of  the  composure  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  throughout  the  last  great  struggle  with  the  Federal 
Army,  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
The  phenomenon  was  plain  to  all  eyes,  and  crowned  the 
soldier  with  a  glory  greater  than  that  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  most  decisive  military  successes.  Great  and  un- 
moved in  the  dark  hour  as  in  the  bright,  he  seemed  to  have 
determined  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  last,  and  to  shape 
his  conduct,  under  whatever  pressure  of  disaster,  upon  the 
two  maxims,  "  Do  your  duty,"  and  "  Human  virtue  should 
be  equal  to  human  calamity." 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  General  Lee  saw  this 
"  calamity  "  coming,  for  the  eflfort  to  reenforce  his  small  army 
with  fresh  levies  seemed  hopeless.  The  reasons  for  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  things  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  un- 
fortunate fact  will  be  stated,  without  comment,  that,  while 
the  Federal  army  was  regularly  and  largely  reenforced,  so  that 
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itB  nnmben  at  no  time  fell  below  one  hundred  and  fiffy  thoiir 
sand  men,  Lee's  entire  force  at  Petersburg  at  no  time  readied 
siztj  thousand,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he  still  oon- 
tinued  to  hold  his  long  line  of  defences,  numbered  soaroely 
half  of  sixty  thousand.  This  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
fidlure  of  the  struggle.  Oeneral  Grant^s  immense  hammer 
continued  to  beat  upon  his  adversaiy,  wearing  away  Ids 
strength  day  by  day.  ISo  new  troops  arrived  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  had  fallen ;  and  General  Lee  saw,  draw- 
ing closer  and  closer,  the  inevitable  hour  when,  driven  from 
his  works,  or  with  the  Federal  army  upon  his  oommmuoar 
tions,  he  must  cut  his  way  southward  or  surrender. 

A  last  tnrcumstance  in  reference  to  Oeneral  Lee's  poei* 
tion  at  this  time  should  be  stated ;  the  fact  that,  from  ihe  an- 
tnmn  of  1864  to  the  end  iu  the  spring  of  1865,  he  was  felt 
by  the  country  and  the  army  to  be  the  sole  hope  of  the  Oon« 
federacy.  To  him  alone  now  all  men  looked  as  the  deus  ess 
maohmd  to  extricate  them  from  the  dangers  surrounding 
them.  This  sentiment  needed  no  expression  in  words.  It 
was  seen  in  the  faces  and  the  very  tones  of  voice  of  all.  Old 
men  visited  him,  and  begged  him  with  faltering  voices  not 
to  expose  himself,  for,  if  he  were  killed,  all  would  be  lost. 
The  troops  followed  him  with  their  eyes,  or  their  cheers, 
whenever  he  appeared,  feeling  a  singular  sense  of  confidence 
from  the  presence  of  the  gray-haired  soldier  in  his  plain  uni- 
form, and  assured  that,  as  long  as  Lee  led  them,  the  cause 
was  safe.  All  classes  of  the  people  thus  regarded  the  fate 
of  the  Confederacy  as  resting,  not  partially,  but  solely,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Lee ;  and,  although  he  was  not  entitled  by 
his  rank  in  the  service  to  direct  operations  in  other  quarters 
than  Virginia,  there  was  a  very  general  desire  that  the  whole 
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conduct  of  the  war  everywhere  sh6uld  be  intrusted  to  hia 
hands.  This  was  done,  as  will  be  seen,  toward  the  spring 
of  1865,  but  it  was  too  late. 

These  notices  of  General  Lee  individually  are  necessary 
to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  concluding  incidents  of  the 
great  conflict.  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  any  other  struggle  of  his- 
tory, the  hopes  of  a  people  were  more  entirely  wrapped  up 
in  a  single  individual.  All  criticisms  of  the  eminent  soldier 
had  long  since  been  silenced,  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  said 
that  something  like  a  superstitious  confidence  in  his  fortunes 
had  become  widely  disseminated.  It  was  the  general  senti- 
ment, even  when  Lee  himself  saw  the  end  surely  approach- 
ing, that  all  was  safe  while  he  remained  in  conmiahd  of  the 
army.  This  hallucination  must  have  greatly  pained  him, 
for  no  one  ever  saw  more  clearly,  or  was  less  blinded  by  ir- 
rational confidence.  Lee  fully  understood  and  represented 
to  the  civil  authorities — ^with  whom  his  relations  were  per- 
fectly friendly  and  cordial — that  if  his  lines  were  broken  at 
any  point,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  sealed.  Feeling 
this  truth,  of  which  his  military  sagacity  left  him  in  no  doubt, 
he  had  to  bear  the  further  weight  of  that  general  confidence 
which  he  did  not  share.  He  did  not  complain,  however,  or 
in  any  manner  indicate  the  desperate  straits  to  which  he 
had  come.  He  called  for  fresh  troops  to  supply  his  losses ; 
when  they  did  not  arrive  he  continued  to  oppose  his  power- 
ful adversary  with  the  remnant  still  at  his  command.  These 
were  now  more  like  old  comrades  than  mere  private  soldiers 
under  his  orders.  What  was  left  of  the  army  was  its  best 
material.  The  fires  of  battle  had  tested  the  metal,  and  that 
which  emerged  from  the  furnace  was  gold  free  from  alloy. 

The  men  remaining  with  Lee  were  those  whom  no  peril  of 
30 
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the  cause  in  which  they  were  fighting  could  dishearten  or 
prompt  to  desert  or  even  temporarily  absent  themselves 
from  the  Southern  standard ;  and  this  corps  cC elite  was  de- 
voted wholly  to  their  commander.  For  this  devotion  they 
certainly  had  valid  reason.  Never  had  leader  exhibited  a 
more  systematic,  unfailing,  and  almost  tender  care  of  his 
troops.  Lee  seemed  to  feel  that  these  veterans  in  their  rag- 
ged jackets,  with  their  gaunt  faces,  were  personal  friends  of 
his  own,  who  were  entitled  to  his  most  affectionate  exertions 
for  their  welfare.  His  calls  on  the  civil  authorities  in  their 
behalf  were  unceasing.  The  burden  of  these  demands  was 
that,  unless  his  men's  wants  were  attended  to,  the  Southern 
cause  was  lost ;  and  it  plainly  revolted  his  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  that  men  upon  whom  depended  the  fate  of 
the  South  should  be  shoeless,  in  tatters,  and  forced  to  sub- 
sist on  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rancid  bacon  and  a  little 
com  bread,  when  thousands  remaining  out  of  the  army,  and 
dodging  the  enrolling-officers,  were  well  clothed  and  fed, 
and  never  heard  the  whistle  of  a  bullet.  The  men  under- 
stood this  care  for  them,  and  returned  the  affectionate  solici- 
tude of  their  commander  in  full.  He  was  now  their  ideal 
of  a  leader,  and  all  that  he  did  was  perfect  in  tlieir  eyes. 
All  awe  of  him  had  long  since  left  them — they  understood 
what  treasures  of  kindness  and  simplicity  lay  under  the  grave 
exterior.  The  tattered  privates  approached  the  commander- 
in-chief  without  embarrassment,  and  his  reception  of  them 
was  such  as  to  make  them  love  him  more  than  ever.  Had 
we  space  we  might  dwell  upon  this  marked  respect  and  at- 
tention paid  by  General  Lee  to  his  private  soldiers.  He 
seemed  to  think  them  more  worthy  of  marks  of  regard  than 
his  highest  oflScers.    And  there  was  never  the  least  air  of 
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condescension  in  him  when  thrown  with  them,  bnt  a  perfect 
simplicity,  kindness,  and  unaffected  sympathy,  which  went 
to  their  hearts.  This  was  almost  a  natural  gift  with  Lee, 
and  arose  from  the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart.  His  feel- 
ing toward  his  soldiers  is  shown  in  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred at  this  time,  and  was  thus  related  in  one  of  the  Bich- 
mond  journals :  "  A  gentleman  who  was  in  the  train  from 
this  city  to  Petersburg,  a  very  cold  morning  not  long  ago, 
tells  us  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  efforts  of  a  young 
soldier,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  to  get  his  overcoat  on.  TTia 
teeth,  as  well  as  his  sound  arm,  were  brought  into  use  to 
effect  the  object ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts,  an  officer 
rose  from  his  seat,  advanced  to  him,  and  very  carefully  and 
tenderly  assisted  him,  drawing  the  coat  gently  over  his 
wounded  arm,  and  buttoning  it  up  comfortably ;  then,  with 
a  few  kind  and  pleasant  words,  returning  to  his  seat.  Now 
the  officer  in  question  was  not  clad  in  gorgeous  uniform, 
with  a  brilliant  wreath  upon  his  collar,  and  a  multitude  of 
gilt  lines  upon  the  sleeves,  resembling  the  famous  labyrinth  of 
Crete,  but  he  was  clad  in  a  simple  suit  of  gray,  distinguished 
from  the  garb  of  a  civilian  only  by  the  three  stars  which 
every  Confederate  colonel  in  the  service,  by  the  regulations, 
is  entitled  to  wear.  And  yet  he  was  no  other  than  our 
chief.  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  is  not  braver  than  he  is 
good  and  modest." 

To  terminate  this  brief  sketch  of  General  Lee,  person- 
ally, in  the  winter  of  1864.  He  looked  much  older  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  by  no  means  less  hardy  or 
robust.  On  the  contrary,  the  arduous  campaigns  through 
which  he  had  passed  seemed  to  have  hardened  him — devel- 
oping to  the  highest  degree  the  native  strength  of  his  phys- 
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ical  organusktioiL  Hib  cheeks  were  roddj,  and  his  pje  h$d 
that  dear  light  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  caliDi 
self-poised  wilL  But  his  hair  had  grown  gray,  like  his 
beard  and  mnstachci  which  were  worn  short  and  well- 
trimmed.  His  dress,  as  always,  was  a  plain  and  seryioeaUe 
gray  uniform,  with  no  indications  of  rank  save  ihe  stars  on 
the  collar.  Cavalry-boots  reached  nearly  to  his  kneesi  and  he 
seldom  wore  any  weapon.  A  broad-brimmed  gray-£alt  hat 
rested  low  upon  the  forehead ;  and  the  movements  of  this 
soldierly  figure  were  as  firm,  measured,  and  impoeing^  as 
ever.  It  was  impossible  to  discern  in  G^eral  Lee  any  evi- 
dences of  impaired  strength,  or  any  trace  of  the  wearing 
hardships  through  which  he  had  passed.  Ce  seemed  made 
of  iron,  and  would  remain  in  his  saddle  all  day,  and  ihea  at 
his  desk  half  the  night,  without  apparently  feeling  any  fiir 
tigue.  He  was  still  almost  an  anchorite  in  his  personal 
habits,  and  lived  so  poorly  that  it  is  said  he  was  compelled 
to  borrow  a  small  piece  of  meat  when  unexpected  visitors 
dined  with  him. 

•  Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  individual  upon  whose 
shoulders,  in  the  last  months  of  1864  and  the  early  part  of 
1865,  rested  the  Southern  Confederacy 


xn. 

THE    SITUATION    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    1895. 

In  approaching  the  narrative  of  the  last  tragic  scenes  of 
the  Confederate  struggle,  the  writer  of  these  pages  experi- 
ences emotions  of  sadness  which  will  probably  be  shared  by 
not  a  few  even  of  those  readers  whose  sympathies,  from  the 
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nature  of  things,  were  on  the  side  of  the  North.  To  doubt 
this  would  be  painful,  and  would  indicate  a  contempt  for 
human  nature.  Not  only  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, but  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  Lee 
must  surely  have  appeared  great  and  noble.  Bight  or  wrong 
in  the  struggle,  he  believed  that  he  was  performing  his  duty ; 
and  the  brave  army  at  his  back,  which  had  fought  so  heroi- 
cally, were  inspired  by  the  same  sentiment,  and  risked  dl 
on  the  issue. 

This  great  soldier  was  now  about  to  suffer  the  cruellest 
pang  which  the  spite  of  Fate  can  inflict,  and  his  army  to  be 
disbanded,  to  return  in  poverty  and  defeat  to  their  homes. 
That  spectacle  was  surely  tragic,  and  appealed  to  the  hard- 
est heart ;  and  if  any  rejoiced  in  such  misery  he  must  have 
been  imsusceptible  of  the  sentiment  of  admiration  for  hero- 
ism in  misfortune. 

The  last  and  decisive  struggle  between  the  two  armies  at 
Petersburg  began  in  March,  1865.  But  eve»ts  of  great  im- 
portance in  many  quarters  had  preceded  this  final  conflict, 
the  result  of  which  had  been  to  break  down  all  the  outelr 
defences  of  the  Confederacy,  leaving  only  the  inner  citadel 
still  intact.  The  events  in  question  are  so  familiar  to  those 
who  will  peruse  these  pages,  that  a  passing  reference  to  them 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Affairs  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
from  autumn  to  spring,  had  steadily  proceeded  from  bad  to 
worse.  In  September,  General  Sheridan,  with  a  force  of 
about  forty-five  thousand,  had  assailed  General  Early  near 
Winchester,  with  a  force  of  about  eight  or  nine  thousand 
muskets,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  up  the  Valley  be- 
yond Strasburg,  whence,  attacked  a  second  time,  he  had  re- 
treated toward  Staunton.    This  was  followed,  in  October, 
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1>7  another  battle  at  Cedar  Bun,  where  Earlj  attacked  and 
nearly  crashed  G^eral  Sheridan,  but  eyentoallj  was  again 
repulsed,  and  forced  a  second  time  to  retreat  up  the  YaUey 
to  Waynesboro',  where,  in  February,  his  little  remnant  was 
assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers  and  dispersed.  G^erd 
Sheridan,  who  had  effected  this  inglorious  but  important 
success,  then  proceeded  to  the  Lowlands,  joined  General 
Grant's  army,  and  was  ready,  with  his  large  force  of  hone^ 
to  take  part  in  the  coming  battles. 

A  more  important  success  had  attended  the  Federal 
arms  in  the  West.  General  Johnston,  who  had  been  ie> 
stored  to  command  there  at  .the  solicitation  of  Lee,  had 
found  his  force  insufficient  to  oppose  General  Sherman's 
large  army;  the  Confederates  had  accordingly  retreated; 
and  General  Sherman,  almost  unresisted,  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  his  adversary,  marched  across  the  country  to  Sayan- 
nah,  which  fell  an  easy  prize,  and  thence  advanced  to  GK>lds- 
borough,  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  directly  threatened 
Lee's  line  of  retreat  from  Virginia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1865.  In  the  former  month,  commission- 
ers from  the  Confederate  Government  had  met  President 
Lincoln  in  Hampton  Eoads,  but  no  terms  of  peace  could  be 
agreed  upon  ;  the  issue  was  still  left  to  be  decided  by  arms, 
and  every  advantage  was  upon  the  Federal  side.  General 
Lee,  who  had  just  been  appointed  "  General-in-Chief" — 
having  thus  imposed  upon  him  the  mockery  of  a  rank  no 
longer  of  any  value — saw  the  armies  of  the  enemy  closing  in 
upon  him,  and  did  not  deceive  himself  with  the  empty  hope 
that  he  could  longer  hold  his  lines  at  Petersburg.  The 
country,  oppressed  as  it  was,  and  laboring  under  a  sentiment 
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akin  to  despair,  still  retained  in  almost  undiminislied  meas- 
ure its  superstitious  confidence  in  him ;  but  lie  himself  saw 
clearly  the  desperate  character  of  the  situation.  General 
Grant  was  in  his  front  with  a  force  of  :about  one  hundred 
and  fifkj  thousand  men,  and  General  Sherman  was  about  to 
enter  Virginia  with  an  army  of  about  the  same  numbers, 
Lee's  force  at  Petersburg  was  a  little  over  thirty  thousand 
men — that  of  Johnston  was  not  so  great,  and  was  detained 
by  Sherman.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  obviously 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia would  be  overwhelmed.  In  February,  1865,  these 
facts  were  perfectly  apparent  to  General  Lee :  but  one  course 
was  left  to  him — to  retreat  from  Virginia ;  and  he  promptly 
began  that  movement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  or- 
dering his  trains  to  Amelia  Court-House,  and  directing 
pontoons  to  be  got  ready  at  Eoanoke  Kiver.  His  aim  was 
simple — to  unite  his  army  with  that  of  General  Johnston, 
and  retreat  into  the  Gulf  States.  In  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia he  could  carry  on  the  war,  he  had  said,  for  twenty 
years ;  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South  he  might  expect 
to  prolong  hostilities,  or  at  least  make  favorable  terms  of 
peace — which  would  be  better  than  to  remain  in  Virginia 
until  he  was  completely  surrounded,  and  an  unconditional 
submission  would  alone  be  left  him. 

It  will  probably  remain  a  subject  of  regret  to  military 
students,  that  Lee  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  this  retreat 
into  the  Gulf  States.  The  movement  was  arrested  after  a 
consultation  with  the  civil  authorities  at  Kichmond.  Upon 
what  grounds  a  course  so  obviously  necessary  was  opposed, 
the  present  writer  is  unable  to  declare.  Whatever  the  con- 
siderations, Lee  yielded  his  judgment ;  the  movement  sud- 
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denlj  stopped ;  and  the  Aimj  of  If orthem  Vixgmift— if « 
skeleton  can  be  called  such — ^remained  to  await  ita  fiita. 

The  condition  of  the  army  in  which  ^'  companiea."  scana 
existed,  ^^  r^menta"  were  connted  by  tens,  and  ^  d^TiaioiMi* 
by  hnndreds  only,  need  not  here  be  elaborately  dwelt  iqion. 
It  was  indeed  the  phantom  of  an  army,  and  the  gaunt  fiieei 
were  almost  ghostly.    Shoeless,  in  rags,  with  just  BnfGUsunt 
coarse  food  to  snstain  life,  but  never  enough  to  keep  at  aim  V 
length  the  gnawing  fiend  Hunger,  Lee's  old  veterans  re- 
mained firm,  scattered  like  a  thin  skirmish-line  along  fohj 
miles  of  works ;  while  opposite  them  lay  an  enezn  j  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  numbering  nearly  five  men 
to  their  one.    That  the  soldiers  of  the  army  retained  their 
nerve  under  circumstances  so  discouraging  is  surelj  an  hon. 
orable  fact,  and  will  make  their  names  glorious  in  hi^Uny. 
They  remained  unshaken  and  fought  undismayed  to  the 
last,  although  their  courage  was  subjected  to  trials  of  the 
most  exhausting  character.    Day  and  night,  for  month  after 
month,  the  incessant  fire  of  the  Federal  forces  had  continued, 
and  every  engine  of  human  destruction  had  been  put  in  play 
to  wear  away  their  strength.     They  fought  all  through  the 
cheerless  days  of  winter,  and,  when  they  lay  down  in  the 
cold  trenches  at  night,  the  shell  of  the  Federal  mortars  rained 
down  upon  them,  bursting,  and  mortally  wounding  them« 
All  day  long  the  fire  of  muskets  and  cannon — then,  firom 
sunset  to  dawn,  the  cnrving  fire  of  the  roaring  mortars,  and 
the  steady,  never-ceasing  crack  of  the  sharp-shooters  along 
the  front.    Snow,  or  blinding  sleet,  or  freezing  rains,  might 
be  falling,  but  the  fire  went  on — it  seemed  destined  to  go 
on  to  all  eternity. 

In  March,  1865  however,  the  end  was  approaching,  and 
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General  Lee  must  have  felt  that  all  was  lost.  His  last  hope 
had  been  the  retreat  southward  in  the  month  of  February. 
That  hope  had  been  taken  from  him ;  the  result  was  at  hand ; 
and  his  private  correspondence,  if  he  intrusted  to  paper  his 
views  of  the  situation,  will  probably  show  that  from  that 
moment  he  gave  up  all  anticipation  of  success,  and  prepared 
to  do  his  simple  duty  as  a  soldier,  leaving  the  issue  of  affairs 
to  Providence.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  emotions,  they 
were  not  reflected  in  his  countenance.  The  same  august 
composure  which  had  accompanied  him  in  his  previous  cam- 
paigns remained  with  him  still,  and  cheered  the  fainting 
hearts  around  him.  To  the  2d  of  April,  and  even  up 
to  the  end,  this  remarkable  calmness  continued  nearly  tm- 
changed,  and  we  can  offer  no  explanation  of  a  circumstance 
so  astonishing,  save  that  which  we  have  already  given  in  a 
preceding  chapter. 


xm. 

LEE  ATTACKS  THE  FEDERAL  CENTRE. 

General  Lee  became  aware,  as  the  end  01  March  drew 
near,  that  preparations  were  being  made  in  the  Federal 
army  for  some  important  movement.  What  that  move- 
ment would  be,  there  was  little  reason  to  doubt.  The  Fed- 
eral lines  had  been  extended  gradually  toward  the  South- 
side  Railroad ;  and  it  was  obvious  now  that  i&eneral  Grant 
had  in  view  a  last  and  decisive  advance  in  that  quarter, 
which  should  place  him  on  his  opponent's  communications, 
and  completely  intercept  his  retreat  southward. 

The  catastrophe  which  General  Lee  had  plainly  foreseen 
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for  many  months  now  stared  him  in  the  face,  and,  unleaB 
ho  had  recourse  to  some  expedient  as  desperate  as  the  situa- 
tion, the  end  of  the  struggle  must  soon  come.      The  sole 
course  left  to  him  was  retreat,  but  this  now  seemed  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.    General  Grant  had  a  powerful  force  not 
far  from  the  main  roads  over  which  Lee  must  moTe;  and, 
unless  a  diversion  of  some  description  were  made,  it  seemed 
barely  possible  that  the  Southern  army  could  extricate  itself. 
This  diversion  General  Lee  now  proceeded  to  make ;  and 
although  we  have  no  authority  to  state  that  his  object  was 
to  follow  up  the  blow,  if  it  were  successful,  by  an  evacuation 
of  his  lines  at  Petersburg,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
other  design  he  could  have  had  in  risking  an  operation  so 
critical.    He  had  resolved  to  throw  a  column  against  the 
Federal  centre  east  of  Petersburg,  with  the  view  to  break 
through  there  and  seize  the  commanding  ground  in  rear  of 
the  line.    lie  would  thus  bo  rooted  in  the  middle  of  Gen- 
eral Grant's  army,  and  the  Federal  left  would  probably  be 
recalled,  leaving  the  way  open  if  he  designed  to  retreat. 
If  he  designed,  Lowever,  to  fight  a  last  pitched  battle  which 
should  decide  all,  he  would  be  able  to  do  so,  in  case  the 
Federal  works  were  broken,  to  greater  advantage  than  un- 
der any  other  circumstances. 

The  point  fixed  upon  was  Fort  Steadman,  near  the  south 
bank  of  the  Appomattox,  where  the  opposing  works  were 
scarcely  two  hundred  yards  from  each  other.  The  ground 
in  front  was  covered  with  abatis^  and  otherwise  obstructed, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  assaulting  column  would  be  able 
to  pass  over  the  distance  undiscovered.  In  that  event  a 
sudden  rush  would  probably  carry  the  works — a  large  part 
of  the  army  would  follow — the  hill  beyond  would  be  occu- 
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pied — and  General  Grant  would  be  compelled  to  concen- 
trate his  army  at  the  point,  for  his  own  protection. 

On  the  morning  of  March  25th,  before  dawn,  the  column 
was  ready.  It  consisted  of  three  or  four  thousand  men  un- 
der General  Gordon,  but  an  additional  force  was  held  in  re- 
serve to  follow  up  the  attack  if  it  succeeded.  Just  as  dawn 
appeared,  Gordon  put  his  column  in  motion.  It  advanced 
silently  over  the  intervening  space,  made  a  rush  for  the 
Federal  works,  mounted  them,  drove  firom  them  in  great 
confusion  the  force  occupying  them,  and  a  loud  cheer  proved 
that  the  column  of  Gordon  had  done  its  work.  But  this 
auspicious  beginning  was  the  only  success  achieved  by  the 
Confederates.  For  reasons  unknown  to  the  present  writer, 
the  force  directed  by  Lee  to  be  held  in  readiness,  and  to 
move  at  once  to  Gordon's  support,  did  not  go  forward ;  the 
brave  commander  and  his  men  were  left  to  breast  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Federal  onslaught  which  ensued;  and  dis- 
aster followed  the  first  great  success.  The  forts  to  the  right 
and  left  of  Fort  Steadman  suddenly  opened  their  thunders, 
and  something  like  a  repetition  of  the  scene  succeeding  the 
mine  explosion  ensued.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  as- 
saulting column  was  unable  to  get  back,  and  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands  ;  their  works  were  quickly  reoccupied ;  and 
Lee  saw  that  his  last  hope  had  failed.  Nothing  was  left  to 
him  now  but  such  courageous  resistance  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  make,  and  he  prepared,  with  the  worn  weapon 
which  he  still  held  in  his  firm  grasp,  to  oppose  as  he  best 
could  the  immense  "hammer" — ^to  use  General  Grant's 
own  illustration — which  was  plainly  about  to  be  raised  to 
strike. 
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XIV. 

THE    SOUTHERN    LINES    BBOK2K. 

The  hour  of  tlie  final  struggle  now  rapidly  drew  near. 
On  the  29tli  of  Marcli,  General  Lee  discovered  that  a  laige 
portion  of  the  Federal  army  was  moving  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  works  beyond  Burgen  Mill,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  what  this  movement  signified.  General  Grant 
was  plainly  about  to  make  a  decisive  attack  on  the  Confed- 
erate right,  on  the  White-Oak  Eoad ;  and,  if  that  attack 
succeeded,  Lee  was  lost. 

Had  not  General  Lee  and  his  men  become  accnstomed 
to  retain  their  coolness  under  almost  any  circumstances  of 
trial,  the  prospect  now  before  them  must  have  filled  them 
with  despair.    The  bulk  of  the  Federal  army  was  obviously 
about  to  be  thrown  against  the  Confederate  right,  and  it 
was  no  secret  in  the  little  body  of  Southerners  that  Lee 
would  be  able  to  send  tliither  only  a  painfully  inadequate 
force,  unless  his  extensive  works  were  left  in  charge  of  a 
mere  line  of  skirmishers.     This  could  not  be  thought  of; 
the  struggle  on  the  right  must  be  a  desperate  one,  and  the 
Southern  troops  must  depend  upon  hard  fighting  rather  than 
numbers  if  tliey  hoped  to  repulse  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  afiiiirs,  and  neither  the  Con- 
federate commander  nor  his  men  shrunk  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
Leaving  Longstreet  to  confront  the  enemy  north  of  the 
James,  and  Gordon  in  command  of  E well's  corps — if  it  could 
be  called  such — in  front  of  Petersburg,  Lee  moved  with 
nearly  the  whole  remainder  of  his  small  force  westward,  be- 
yond Hatcher's  Eun,  to  meet  the  anticipated  attack.     The 
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force  thus  moved  to  the  right  to  receive  General  Grant's 
great  assault  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  infantry, 
and  about  two  thousand  cavaby  under  General  Fitz  Lee, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  departure  of  Hampton  to  North 
Carolina,  now  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  army.  This 
force,  however,  was  cavalry  only  in  name;  and  General 
Lee,  speaking  afterward  of  General  Sheridan,  said  that  his 
victories  were  won  "  when  we  had  no  horses  for  our  cavaby, 
and  no  men  to  ride  the  few  broken-down  steeds  that  we 
could  muster." 

With  this  force,  amounting  in  all  to  about  seventeen 
thousand  men,  Lee  proceeded  to  take  position  behind  the 
works  extending  along  the  White-Oak  Boad,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Five  Forks,  an  important  ca/rrefour  beyond  his  ex- 
treme right.  The  number  of  men  left  north  of  James  Eiver 
and  in  front  of  Petersburg  was  a  little  under  twenty  thou- 
sand. As  General  Grant  had  at  his  command  a  force  about 
four  times  as  great  as  his  adversary's,  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  Lee  would  be  able  to  oflfer  serious  resistance. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  this 
great  disproportion  of  force.  General  Lee  had  determined  to 
fight  to  the  last.  To  attribute  this  determinatidn  to  de- 
spair and  recklessness,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  great 
soldier.  It  was  still  possible  that  he  might  be  able  to  re- 
pulse the  assault  upon  his  right,  and,  by  disabling  the  Fed- 
eral force  there,  open  his  line  of  retreat.  To  this  hope  he 
no  doubt  clung,  and  the  fighting-blood  of  his  race  was  now 
thoroughly  aroused.  At  Chancellors viile  and  elsewhere  the 
odds  had  been  nearly  as  great,  and  a  glance  at  his  gaunt 
veterans  showed  him  that  they  might  still  be  depended  upon 
for  a  struggle  as  obstinate  as  any  in  the  past  history  of  the  war. 
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The  event  certainly  vindicated  the  justice  of  this  latter 
view,  and  we  shall  briefly  trace  the  occnrreDces  of  the  neit 
three  or  four  days  which  terminated  the  loDg  conflict  at 
Petersburg. 

General  Grant's  assaulting  force  was  not  in  position  near 
the  Boydton  Eoad,  beyond  Hatcher's  Eun,  until  March  31st, 
when,  before  he  could  attack,  Lee  suddenly  advanced  and 
made  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  Federal  front.  Before  this 
attack,  the  divisions  first  encountered  gave  way  in  confusion, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  Confederate  commander,  at  a  single 
blow,  was  about  to  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassing 
situation.  The  force  opposed  to  him,  however,  was  too 
great,  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  encounter  it  in  the 
open  field.  lie  therefore  fell  back  to  his  works,  and  the 
fighting  ceased,  only  to  be  renewed,  however,  at  Five  Forks. 
This  had  been  seized  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Sheridan, 
and,  as  the  point  was  one  of  importance,  Lee  detached  a 
small  body  of  infantry  to  drive  away  the  Federal  horse. 
This  was  done  without  difficulty,  and  the  Confederate  infan- 
try then  advanced  toward  Dinwiddie  Court-Uouse ;  but  late 
at  night  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  day's  fighting  ended. 

On  the  next  day,  the  1st  of  April,  a  more  determined 
struggle  ensued,  for  the  possession  of  Five  Forks,  w^here  Lee 
had  stationed  the  small  remnants  of  the  divisions  of  Pickett 
and  Johnson.  These  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  were 
wholly  unable  to  stand  before  the  force  brought  against 
them.  They  maintained  their  ground  as  long  as  possible, 
but  were  finally  broken  to  pieces  and  scattered  in  confusion, 
the  whole  right  of  the  Confederate  line  and  the  Soutbside 
Eoad  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  was  virtually  the  end  of  the  contest,  but  General 
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Grant,  it  would  appear,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  yenture 
any  thing.  So  thinly  manned  were  the  lines  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  in  the  absence  of  Longstreet  north  of  James 
Eiver,  and  the  troops  sent  beyond  Hatcher's  Eun,  that  on 
the  Ist  of  April  the  Federal  commander  might  have  broken 
through  the  works  at  almost  any  point.  He  elected  to  wait, 
however,  until  the  following  day,  thereby  running  the  risk 
of  awaking  to  find  that  Lee  had  retreated. 

At  dawn  on  the  2d  the  long  struggle  ended.  The  Fed- 
eral forces  advanced  all  along  the  Confederate  front,  made  a 
furious  attack,  and,  breaking  through  in  front  of  the  city,  car- 
ried all  before  them.  The  forts,  especially  Fort  Gre^,  made 
a  gallant  resistance.  This  work  was  defended  by  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  Harris's  Mississippi  Brigade,  and 
these  fought  until  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  thirty, 
killing  or  wounding  five  hundred  of  the  assailants.  The 
fort  was  taken  at  last,  and  the  Federal  lines  advanced  tow- 
ard the  city.  In  this  attack  fell  the  eminent  soldier  Gen- 
eral A.  P.  Hill,  whoso  record  had  been  so  illustrious,  and 
whose  fortune  it  was  to  thus  terminate  his  life  while  the 
Southern  flag  still  floated. 


XV. 

LEE    EVACUATES    PETEBSBUBO. 

Any  further  resistance  upon  the  part  of  General  Lee 
seemed  now  impossible,  and  nothing  appeared  to  be  left  him 
but  to  surrender  his  army.  This  course  he  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  contemplated.  It  was  still  possible  that 
he  might  be  able  to  maintain  his  position  on  an  inner  line 
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near  the  city  until  night ;  and,  if  he  could  do  so,  the  friendly 
hours  of  darkness  might  enable  him  to  make  good  his  re 
treat  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  and  shape  his 
course  toward  North  Carolina,  where  General  Johnston 
awaited  him.  If  the  movements  of  the  Federal  forces,  how- 
ever, were  so  prompt  as  to  defeat  his  march  in  that  direction, 
he  might  still  bo  able  to  reach  Lynchburg,  beyond  which 
point  the  defiles  of  the  Alleghanies  promised  him  protection 
against  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  enemy.  Of  his  ability  to 
reach  North  Carolina,  following  the  line  of  the  Danville 
Bailroad,  Lee,  however,  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt.  The 
Federal  army  would  not  probably  be  able  to  concentrate  in 
Bufiicient  force  in  his  path  to  bar  his  progress  if  his  march 
were  rapid ;  if  detached  bodies  only  opposed  him  on  his  line 
of  retreat,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  reduced  as  it  was,  would  be  able  to  cut  its  way 
through  them. 

This  preface  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  Lee's  movements  on  the  unfortunate  2d  of  April  when 
his  lines  were  broken.  This  occurrence  took  place,  as  we 
have  said,  about  sunrise,  and,  an  hour  or  two  afterward, 
the  Federal  forces  pressed  forward  all  along  the  line,  surg- 
ing toward  the  suburbs  of  Petersburg.  We  have  mentioned 
the  position  of  General  Lee's  headquarters,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  west  of  the  city,  on  the  Cox  Road,  nearly  opposite  the 
tall  Federal  observatory.  Standing  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of 
his  headquarters,  General  Lee  now  saw,  approaching  rap- 
idly, a  heavy  column  of  Federal  infantry,  with  the  obvious 
design  of  charging  a  battery  which  had  opened  fire  upon 
them  from  a  hill  to  the  right.  The  spectacle  was  pictu- 
resque and  striking.    Across  the  extensive  fields  houses  set 
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on  fire  by  shell  were  sending  aloft  hnge  clonds  of  smoke  and 
tongues  of  flame ;  at  every  instant  was  seen  the  qnick  glare 
of  the  Federal  artillery,  firing  from  every  knoll,  and  in  front 
came  on  the  charging  column,  moving  at  a  double  quick, 
with  burnished  gun-barrels  and  bayonets  flashing  in  the 
April  sunshine. 

Greneral  Lee  watched  with  attention,  but  with  j>erfect 
composure,  this  determined  advance  of  the  enemy ;  and,  al- 
though he  must  have  realized  that  his  army  was  on  the  verge 
of  destruction,  it  was  impossible  to  discern  in  his  features 
any  evidences  of  emotion.  He  was  in  full  uniform,  and  had 
buckled  on  his  dress-sword,  which  he  seldom  wore — ^having, 
on  this  morning  declared,  it  is  said,  that  if  he  were  compelled 
to  surrender  he  would  do  so  in  full  harness.  Of  his  calm- 
ness at  this  trying  moment  the  writer  is  able  to  bear  his  per- 
sonal testimony.  Chancing  to  hear  a  question  addressed  to 
a  member  of  his  staff,  Greneral  Lee  turned  with  great  cour- 
tesy, raised  his  gray  hat  in  response  to  the  writer's  salute,  and 
gave  him  the  desired  information  in  a  voice  entirely  meas- 
ured and  composed.  It  was  impossible  to  regard  a  calm- 
ness so  striking  without  strong  sentiments  of  admiration, 
and  Lee's  appearance  and  bearing  at  this  moment  will  always 
remain  vividly  impressed  upon  the  writer's  memory. 

The  Federal  column  was  soon  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  battery  on  the  hill,  and  it  was  obliged  to  retire  at  a  gal- 
lop to  escape  capture.  An  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the 
ground  near  the  headquarters,  but  a  close  musketry-fire  from 
the  enemy  rendered  this  also  impossible — ^the  artillery  was 
withdrawn — and  General  Lee,  mounting  his  iron-gray,  slow- 
ly rode  back,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  officers,  toward 

his  inner  line.    He  still  remained  entirely  composed,  and 
31 
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only  said  to  one  of  his  staff,  in  his  habitual  tone :  ^^  This  is  a 
bad  business,  colonel." 

"Well,  colonel,"  he  said  afterward  to  another  officer, 
"it  has  happened  as  I  told  them  it  would  at  Sichmond. 
The  line  has  been  stretched  until  it  has  broken." 

The  Federal  column  was  now  pressing  forward  along 
the  Cox  Boad  toward  Petersburg,  and  General  Lee  con- 
tinued to  ride  slowly  back  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  He 
was  probably  recognized  by  officers  of  the  Federal  artillery, 
or  his  cortege  drew  their  fire.  The  group  was  furiously 
shelled,  and  one  of  the  shells  burst  a  few  feet  in  rear  of  him, 
killing  the  horse  of  an  officer  near  him,  cutting  the  bridle- 
reins  of  others,  and  tearing  up  the  ground  in  his  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  This  incident  seemed  to  arouse  in  General 
Lee  his  fighting-blood.  He  turned  his  head  over  his 
right  shoulder,  his  cheeks  became  flushed,  and  a  sudden 
flash  of  the  eye  showed  with  what  reluctance  he  retired  be- 
fore the  flre  directed  upon  him.  No  other  course  was  left 
him,  however,  and  he  continued  to  ride  slowly  tot^ard  his 
inner  line — a  low  earthwork  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city — 
where  a  small  force  was  drawn  up,  ardent,  hopeful,  defiant, 
and  saluting  the  shell,  now  bursting  above  them,  with  cheers 
and  laughter.  It  was  plain  that  the  fighting-spirit  of  the 
ragged  troops  remained  unbroken ;  and  the  shout  of  wel- 
come with  which  they  received  Lee  indicated  their  un- 
wavering confidence  in  him,  despite  the  untoward  condition 
of  affairs. 

Arrangements  were  speedily  made  to  hold  the  inner 
line,  if  possible,  until  night.  To  General  Gordon  had  been 
intrusted  the  important  duty  of  defending  the  lines  east  of 
the  city,  and  General  Longstreet  had  been  directed,  to  va- 
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cate  the  works  north  of  James  Eiver,  and  march  at  once  to 
the  lines  of  Petersburg.  This  officer  made  his  appearance^ 
with  his  small  force,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day ;  and,  ex- 
cept that  the  Federal  army  continued  firing  all  along  the 
front,  no  other  active  operations  took  place.  To  those  pres- 
ent on  the  Confederate  side  this  fact  appeared  strange.  As 
the  force  beyond  Hatcher's  Eun  had  been  completely  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  General  Lee's  numbers  for  the  de- 
fence of  Petersburg  on  this  day  did  not  amount  to  much, 
if  any,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men.  General  Grant's 
force  was  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  whom 
about  one  hundred  thousand  might,  it  would  appear,  have 
been  concentrated  in  an  hour  or  two  directly  in  front  of  the 
city.  That,  with  this  large  force  at  his  disposal,  the  Fed- 
eral commander  did  not  at  once  attack,  and  so  end  all  on 
that  day,  surprised  the  Confederate  troops,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  surprise  the  writer. 

Night  came  at  last,  and  General  Lee  began  his  retreat. 
He  had  sent,  early  in  the  morning,  a  dispatch  to  the  civil 
authorities,  at  Richmond,  informing  them  of  the  fact  that 
his  lines  had  been  broken,  and  that  he  would  that  night  re- 
treat from  Petersburg.  Orders  had  also  been  sent  to  all  the 
forces  holding  the  lines  north  of  James  Eiver  to  move  at 
once  and  join  him,  and,  just  at  nightfall,  the  army  at  Pe- 
tersburg began  crossing  the  Appomattox.  This  movement 
was  effected  without  interruption  from  the  enemy ;  and  the 
army,  turning  into  what  is  called  the  Hickory  Boad,  lead- 
ing up  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  moved  on  steadily 
tlirough  the  half  light.  Its  march  was  superintended  by 
Lee  in  person.  He  had  stationed  himself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hickory  Road,  and,  standing  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
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in  hid  huiAy  gave  his  orders.  His  bearing  still  reoiudned 
entirely  compoBed,  and  his  voice  had  lost  none  of  its  gnve 
strengih  of  intonation.  When  the  rear  was  well  dosed  up^ 
Lee  monnted  his  horse,  rode  on  slowly  with  his  men ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  glare  and  thtmder  of  the  expLo^ng 
magazines  at  Petersbnrgi  the  small  remnant  of  the  Annj 
of  N'orihem  Yiiginia,  amonnting  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  went  on  its  way  through  the  darkness. 


XVL 

THE  BSTBEAT  AND  SUBBBKDBB. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  April,  General  Lee,  after 
allowing  his  column  a  brief  period  of  rest,  continued  his 
march  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Appomattox. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  time  was  threatening,  and 
there  seemed  little  ground  to  hope  that  the  small  force 
would  be  able  to  make  good  its  retreat  to  Korth  Carolina. 
General  Grant  had  a  short  and  direct  route  to  the  Danville 
Bailroad — a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  was  already 
as  far  west  as  Dinwiddie  Court-House — and  it  was  obvious 
that  he  had  only  to  use  ordinary  diligence  to  completely  cut 
General  Lee  off  in  the  vicinity  of  Burkesville  Junction.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  indicate  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Federal  commander.  He  could  move  over  the  chord, 
while  Lee  was  compelled  to  follow  the  arc  of  the  circle. 
Unless  good  fortune  assisted  Lee  and  ill  fortune  impeded 
his  opponent,  the  event  seemed  certain ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  conditions  were  completely  reversed. 

Under  the  circumstances  here  stated,  it  appeared  reason* 
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able  to  expect  in  Lee  and  Ihb  army  some  depression  of  spirits. 
The  fact  was  strikingly  the  reverse.  The  army  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  probably  from  the  highly-agreeable  contrast 
of  the  budding  April  woods  with  the  squalid  trenches,  and 
the  long-unfelt  joy  of  an  unfettered  march  through  the 
fields  of  spring.  General  Lee  shared  this  hopeful  feeling  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree.  His  expression  was  animated 
and  buoyant,  his  seat  in  the  saddle  erect  and  commanding, 
and  he  seemed  to  look  forward  to  assured  success  in  the 
critical  movement  which  he  had  undertaken. 

"  I  have  got  my  army  safe  out  of  its  breastworks,"  he 
said,  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  "  and,  in  order  to  follow 
me,  the  enemy  must  abandon  his  lines,  and  can  derive  no 
further  benefit  from  his  railroads  or  James  River." 

The  design  of  the  Confederate  commander  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  but  an  important  condition  upon  which  he 
depended  for  success  has  not  been  mentioned.  This  was  a 
supply  of  food  for  his  army.  The  troops,  during  the  whole 
winter,  had  lived,  from  day  to  day,  on  quarter-rations,  doled 
out  to  them  with  a  sparing  hand ;  and,  in  moving  now  from 
Petersburg,  Lee  saw  that  he  must  look  to  supplies  some- 
where upon  his  line  of  retreat.  These  he  had  directed  to 
be  brought  from  the  south  and  deposited  at  Amelia  Court- 
House ;  and  the  expectation  of  finding  at  that  point  full 
subsistence  for  his  men,  had  doubtless  a  great  effect  in  buoy- 
ing up  his  spirits.  An  evil  chance,  however,  reversed  all 
the  hopes  based  on  this  anticipation..  From  fault  or  misap- 
prehension, the  train  loaded  with  supplies  proceeded  to 
Eichmond  without  depositing  the  rations  at  Amelia  Court- 
House ;  there  was  no  time  to  obtain  other  subsistence,  and 
when,  after  unforeseen  delay,  in  consequence  of  high  water 
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in  the  Appomattox,  Lee,  at  the  head  of  his  half-Btar\red  boI* 
diers,  reached  Amelia  Court-Honse,  it  was  only  to  find  that 
there  was  nothing  there  for  the  support  of  his  army,  and  to 
realize  that  a  successful  retreat,  under  the  circumBtances, 
was  wellnigh  hopeless. 

Those  who  accompanied  the  Southern  army  on  this  ar- 
duous march  will  recall  the  dismayed  expression  of  the  ema- 
ciated faces  at  this  unlooked-for  calamity ;  and  no  face  wore 
a  heavier  shadow  than  that  of  General  Lee.  The  failure  of 
the  supply  of  rations  completely  paralyzed  him.  He  had 
intended,  and  was  confident  of  his  ability,  fo  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy ;  but  an  army  cannot  march  and  fight 
without  food.  It  was  now  necessary  to  halt  and  send  out 
foraging  parties  into  the  impoverished  region  around.  Mean- 
while General  Grant,  with  his  great  force,  was  rapidly  mov- 
ing to  bar  his  adversary's  further  advance ;  the  want  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  of  bread  and  meat  had  virtually  ter- 
minated the  war. 

An  anxious  and  haggard  expression  came  to  General 
Lee's  face  when  he  was  informed  of  this  great  misfortune ; 
and,  at  once  abandoning  his  design  of  cutting  his  way 
through  to  North  Carolina,  he  turned  westward,  and  shaped 
his  march  toward  Lynchburg.  This  movement  began  on 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  April,  and  it  would  seem  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  arrest  it  by  an  attack 
on  Lee  at  Amelia  Court-House.  General  Sheridan  was  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  with  a  force  of  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand well-mounted  cavalry,  and,  although  it  was  not  proba- 
ble that  this  command  could  eflect  any  thing  against  Lee's 
army  of  about  the  same  number  of  infantry,  it  might  still 
have  delayed  him  by  constructing  breastworks  in  his  way. 
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and  thus  giving  the  Federal  infantry  time  to  come  np  and 
attack. 

The  opportunity  of  crushing  his  adversary  at  Amelia 
Court-House  was  thus  allowed  to  pass,  and  General  Grant 
now  pressed  forward  his  infantry,  to  bring  Lee  to  bay,  if 
possible,  before  he  reached  Lynchburg.  From  this  moment 
began  the  struggle  between  the  adversaries  which  was  to 
continue,  day  and  night,  without  intermission,  for  the  next 
four  days.  The  phenomenon  was  here  presented  of  an 
army,  reduced  to  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  holding 
at  arm's-length  an  enemy  numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  very  nearly  defeatiog  every  effort 
of  the  larger  force  to  arrest  their  march.  It  would  not  in- 
terest the  reader,  probably,  to  follow  in  minute  detail  the 
circumstances  of  this  melancholy  retreat.  From  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  transactions,  and  the  natural  attention  directed 
to  them,  both  North  and  South,  they  are  doubtless  familiar 
to  all  who  will  read  these  pages.  "We  shall  only  speak  of 
one  or  two  incidents  of  the  retreat,  wherein  General  Lee 
appeared  prominent  personally,  leaving  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  the  remainder  of  the  long  and  tragic  struggle 
whose  result  decided  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy. 

General  Grant  doubtless  saw  now  that  every  thing  de- 
pended upon  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  and,  sending  in 
advance  his  large  body  of  cavalry,  he  hastened  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  his  infantry,  bent  on  interposing,  if 
possible,  a  heavy  force  in  his  adversary's  froift.  Lee's  move- 
ments were  equally  rapid.  He  seemed  speedily  to  have  re- 
gained his  old  calmness,  after  the  trying  disappointment  at 
Amelia  Court-House ;  and  those  who  shared  his  counsels  at 
this  time  can  testify  that  the  idea  of  surrender  scarcely  en- 
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tered  his  mind  for  a  moment— or,  if  it  did  bo^wmb  speedilj 
baniahed.  Under  the  preBsore  of  cJrcnmstanceB  so  advene 
that  they  eeemed  ealcnlated  to  break  down  the  moat  atabboom 
resolution,  General  Lee  did  not  &lter ;  and  tliioii|^«t  the 
disheartening  scenes  of  the  retreat,  from  the  moment  whefla-he 
left  Amelia  Conrt-Honse  to  the  honr  when  his  little  ooliimn 
was  drawing  near  Appomattox,  still  continued  to.baliefe 
that  the  sitoation  was  not  desperate,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  force  his  way  through  to  Lynchburg. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  when  the  army  waa  netr 
Farmville,  a  sudden  attack  was  made  by  the  Federal  cavaliy 
on  the  trains  of  the  army  moving  on  a  parallel  road ;  and 
the  small  force  of  infantry  guarding  them  was  brokea  and 
scattered.  This  occurrence  took  place  while  (Jen^ral  Lee 
was  confronting  a  body  of  Federal  injbntry  near  SaOor'a 
Greek ;  and,  taking  a  small  brigade,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  spectacle  which  followed  waa 
a  very  striking  and  imposing  one,  and  is  thus  described  by 
one  who  witnessed  it :  ^^  The  scene  was  one  of  gloomy  pio- 
turesqueneas  and  tragic  interest.  On  a  plateau  raised  above 
the  forest  from  which  they  had  emerged,  were  the  disorgan* 
ized  troops  of  Ewell  and  Anderson,  gathered  in  groups,  un- 
officered,  and  uttering  tumultuous  exclamations  of  rage  and 
defiance.  Eising  above  the  weary  groups  which  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  were  the  grim  barrels  of  can* 
non,  in  battery,  ready  to  fire,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  ap- 
peared. In  front  of  all  was  the  still  line  of  battle,  just 
placed  by  Lee,  and  waiting  calmly.  General  Lee  had 
rushed  his  infantry  over,  just  at  sunset,  leading  it  in  person, 
his  face  animated,  and  his  eye  brilliant  with  the  soldier's 
spirit  of  fight,  but  his  bearing  unflurried  as  before.    An  ar- 
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list  desiring  to  paint  his  picture,  ought  to  have  seen  the  old 
cavalier  at  this  moment,  sweeping  on  upon  his  large  iron- 
gray,  whose  mane  and  tail  floated  in  the  wind ;  carrying  his 
field-glass  half-raised  in  his  right  hand ;  with  head  erect, 
gestures  animated,  and  in  the  whole  face  and  form  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hunter  dose  npon  his  game.  The  line  once 
interposed,  he  rode  in  the  twilight  among  the  disordered 
groups  above  mentioned,  and  the  sight  of  him  aroused  a 
tumult.  Fierce  cries  resounded  on  all  sides,  and,  with 
hands  clinched  violently  and  raised  aloft,  the  men  called  on 
him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  *  It's  General  Lee ! ' 
*  Uncle  Kobertl'  *  Where's  the  man  who  won't  follow 
Uncle  Robert  I '  I  heard  on  all  sides — ^the  swarthy  faces  full 
of  dirt  and  courage,  lit  up  every  instant  by  the  glare  of  the 
burning  wagons.    Altogether,  the  scene  was  indescribable." 

On  the  7th  the  army  pressed  on  beyond  Farmville,  still 
harassed  as  it  advanced  by  the  Federal  infantry  and  caval- 
ry ;  but,  in  some  of  these  encounters,  the  pursuing  force  met 
with  what  was  probably  a  very  unexpected  discomfiture. 
General  Fitz  Lee,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  army  with  his 
force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  on  broken-down  horses, 
succeeded  not  only  in  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  large 
and  excellently-mounted  force  under  General  Sheridan,  but 
achieved  over  them  highly-honorable  successes.  One  such 
incident  took  place  on  the  7th,  when  General  Gregg  attacked 
with  about  six  thousand  horse,  but  was  met,  defeated,  and 
captured  by  General  Fitz  Lee,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
General  Lee,  who  said  to  his  son.  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee : 

"  Keep  your  command  together  and  in  good  spirits, 
general — don't  let  them  think  of  surrender — ^I  wiU  get  you 
out  of  this." 
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On  the  8th  and  9th^  however,  this  hope  seemed  tinwar 
ranted  by  the  circumstances,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
appeared  to  be  ahnost  the  only  human  being  who  remained 
sanguine  of  the  result.  The  hardships  of  the  retreat,  arising 
chiefly  from  want  of  food,  began  to  seriously  impair  the 
resolution  of  the  troops,  and  the  scenes  through  which  they 
advanced  were  not  calculated  to  raise  their  spirits.  "  These 
scenes,"  declares  one  who  witnessed  them,  "  were  of  a  nature 
which  can  be  apprehended  only  by  men  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  harrowing  details  of  war.  Behind  and  on 
either  flank,  a  ubiquitous  and  increasingly  adventurous  ene- 
my— every  mud-hole  and  every  rise  in  the  road  choked  with 
blazing  wagons — the  air  filled  with  the  deafening  reports  of 
ammunition  exploding,  and  shells  bursting  when  touched 
by  the  flames,  dense  columns  of  smoke  ascending  to  heaven 
from  the  burning  and  exploding  vehicles,  exhausted  men, 
worn-out  mules  and  horses,  lying  down  side  by  side — ^gaunt 
Famine  glaring  hopelessly  from  sunken,  lack-lustre  eyes — 
dead  mules,  dead  horses,  dead  men  everywhere  —  death 
many  times  welcomed  as  God's  messenger  in  disguise — who 
can  wonder  if  many  hearts,  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  four 
unparalleled  years,  and  never  hitherto  found  wanting,  should 
have  quailed  in  presence  of  starvation,  fatigue,  sleeplessness, 
misery,  unintermitted  for  five  or  six  days,  and  culminating 
in  hopelessness  ?  "  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  with  truth, 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Southern  forces  were 
greatly  demoralized,  to  use  the  military  phrase,  as  the  fight- 
ing of  the  last  two  days,  when  the  suffering  of  the  retreat  cul- 
minated, will  show.  The  men  were  almost  entirely  without 
food,  and  were  glad  to  find  a  little  com  to  eat ;  but  those 
who  were  not  physically  imable  longer  to  carry  their  mus- 
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keta — and  the  number  of  these  latter  was  large — still 
marched  and  fought  with  soldierly  cheerfulness  and  resolu- 
tion. 

General  Lee's  spirits  do  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have 
flagged^  and  up  to  a  late  period  of  the  retreat  he  had  not 
seriously  contemplated  surrender.  The  necessity  for  this 
painful  course  came  home  to  his  corps  commanders  first, 
and  they  requested  General  Pendleton,  the  efficient  chief  of 
artiUery  of  the  army,  to  inform  General  Lee  that  in  their 
opinion  further  struggle  was  hopeless.  General  Pendleton 
informed  General  Lee  of  this  opinion  of  his  officers,  and  it 
seemed  to  communicate  something  like  a  shock  to  him. 

"  Surrender ! "  he  exclaimed  with  a  flash  of  the  eye,  "  I 
have  too  many  good  fighting-men  for  that  1 " 

Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  seriously  contemplating 
this  result  was  soon  forced  upon  him.  Since  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  General  Grant ;  and,  as  these  notes  are  interesting, 
we  here  present  those  which  were  exchanged  up  to  the  night 
of  the  8th : 

Apnl  7,  1865. 
General  IL  E,  Lee^  commanding  0.  8.  A. : 

Genebal  :  The  result  of  the  last  week  must  conyince  you  of  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty 
to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood, 
by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate 
Southern  Army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  seryant, 

U.  S.  Qrakt, 
Lieutenant- General  commanding  Armies  of  the  United  8tate$. 
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AprU  7,  1865. 

Genebal:  I  haye  receiyed  your  note  of  this  day.    Though  not 

entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  re- 

sistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate 

your  desire  to  ayoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore,  before 

considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition 

of  its  surrender. 

R.  E.  Leb,  OeneraL 

To  LlEITTENAirr-GENEBAL  U.   S.  GBAlfTF, 

Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States,  . 

AprU  8,  1865. 
To  General  E.  E.  Lee,  commanding  0,  8,  A. : 

Geitbbal  :  Your  note  of  last  eyening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  same 
date,  asking  the  conditions  on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  is  just  receiyed. 

In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  is  but 
one  condition  that  I  insist  upon,  yiz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking  up  arms 
again  against  the  Goyemmcnt  of  the  United  States  until  properly  ex- 
changed. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may 
name  for  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gbant, 

Lieutenant- General,  commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States, 

AprU  8,  1865. 

Geiteral  :  I  received,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-day,  in  answer 
to  mine  of  yesterday. 

I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do 
not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender. 


"    I. 
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Bat  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I 
desire  to  know  whether  your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia ;  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  may  affect  the  Con- 
federate States  forces  under  my  command  and  tend  to  the  restoration 
of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  A.  m.  to-morrow,  on 
the  old  stage-road  to  Richmond,  between  tiie  picket-Hnes  of  the  two 
armies.  Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  £.  LsB,  QeMral  0.  8.  A. 
To  LiEiTTSKAirr-GEiiERAii  Grakt, 

Commanding  Armie»  of  the  United  States. 

No  reply  was  received  to  this  last  communication  from 
General  Lee,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  and  that  night  there 
was  held,  around  a  bivouac-fire  in  the  woods,  the  last  coun- 
cil of  war  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  scene 
was  a  very  picturesque  one.  The  red  glare  from  the  biv- 
ouac-fire lit  up  the  group,  and  brought  out  the  details  of 
each  figure.  None  were  present  but  General  Lee  and  Gen- 
erals Longstreet,  Gordon,  and  Fitz  Lee,  all  corps  command- 
ers. Generals  Gordon  and  Fitz  Lee  half  reclined  upon  an 
army-blanket  near  the  fire ;  Longstreet  sat  upon  a  log,  smok- 
ing ;  and  General  Lee  stood  by  the  fire,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  himself  and 
General  Grant.  The  question  what  course  it  was  advisable 
to  pursue,  was  then  presented,  in  a  few  calm  words,  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  his  corps  commanders,  and  an  informal  conver- 
sation ensued.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  army  should 
advance,  on  the  next  morning,  beyond  Appomattox  Court- 
House,  and,  if  only  General  Sheridan's  cavaby  were  found 
in  front,  brush  that  force  from  its  path,  and  proceed  on  its 
way  to  Lynchburg.    If,  however,  the  Federal  infantry  was 
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discovered  in  large  force  beyond  the  Oonrt-Sonse^  Hie  at- 
tempt to  break  throngh  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  flag 
dispatched  to  General  Grant  requested  an  interview  tor  the 
arrangement  of  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  of  the  Soathen 
army. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  General  Lee  acquiesced  in  tliiB  plaa 
of  proceeding,  and  soon  afterward  the  council  of  vrar  ter- 
minated— ^the  corps  commanders  saluting  the  comniander" 
in-chief,  who  returned  their  bows  with  grave  courtesy,  and 
separating  to  return  to  their  own  bivouacs. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discouraging  and  almost  daa- 
perate  condition  of  affairs.  General  Lee  seems  still  to  have 
dung  to  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  liig  way 
through  the  force  in  his  front.  He  woke  from  brief  dum- 
ber beside  his  bivouac-fire  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  calling  an  officer  of  his  staff.  Colonel  VenaUe, 
sent  him  to  General  Gordon,  commanding  the  front,  to  as- 
certain his  opinion,  at  that  moment,  of  the  probable  result 
of  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  General  Gordon's  reply  was, 
"  Tell  General  Lee  that  my  old  corps  is  reduced  to  a  firazzle, 
and,  unless  I  am  supported  by  Longstreet  heavily,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  any  thing  more." 

General  Lee  received  this  announcement  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  feeling,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  said : 
"  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  go  to  General  Grant,  and  I 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  1 " 

His  staff-officers  had  now  gathered  around  him,  and  one 
of  them  said  :  *•  What  will  history  say  of  our  surrendering 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  escape  ?  Posterity  will  not  un- 
derstand it."  To  these  words.  General  Lee  replied :  "  Tea, 
yes,  they  will  not  understand  our  situation ;  but  that  is  not 
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the  question.    The  qucBtion  is,  whether  it  is  right ;  and,  if 
it  is  right,  I  take  the  responsibility.'' 

BSs  expression  of  buoyant  hopefulness  had  now  changed 
to  one  of  deep  melancholy,  and  it  was  evident  to  those 
around  him  that  the  thought  of  surrender  was  worse  to  him 
than  the  bitterness  of  death.  For  the  first  time  his  courage 
seemed  to  give  way,  and  he  was  nearly  unmanned.  Turn- 
ing to  an  ofScer  standing  near  him,  he  said,  his  deep  voice 
filled  with  hopeless  sadness :  "  How  easily  I  could  get  rid  of 
this,  and  be  at  rest !  I  have  only  to  ride  along  the  line  and 
all  will  be  over  1 '' 

He  was  silent  for  a  short  time  after  uttering  these  words, 
and  then  added,  with  a  heavy  sigh :  "  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
live.  What  will  become  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 
South,  if  we  are  not  here  to  protect  them  ? " 

The  moment  had  now  come  when  the  fate  of  the  retreat 
was  to  be  decided.  To  General  Gordon,  who  had  proved 
himself,  in  the  last  operations  of  the  war,  a  soldier  of  the 
first  ability,  had  been  intrusted  the  command  of  the  ad- 
vance  force ;  and  this  was  now  moved  forward  against  the 
enemy  beyond  Appomattox  Court-House.  Gordon  attacked 
with  his  infantry,  supported  by  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry,  and  the 
artillery  battalion  of  Colonel  Carter,  and  such  was  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  advance  that  he  drove  the  Federal  forces 
nearly  a  mile.  But  at  that  point  he  found  himself  in  face 
of  a  body  of  infantry,  stated  afterward,  by  Federal  oflScers, 
to  number  about  eighty  thousand.  As  his  own  force  was 
less  than  five  thousand  muskets,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
advance  farther ;  and  the  Federal  lines  were  abeady  press- 
ing forward  to  attack  him,  in  overwhelming  force,  when 
the  movement  suddenly  ceased.    Seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
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further  resistance,  General  Lee  had  sent  a  flag  to  General 
Grant,  requesting  an  interview  looking  to  the  arrangement, 
if  possible,  of  terms  of  surrender ;  and  to  this  end  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Federal  forces  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  two  armies  then  remained  facing  each  other  dnring 
the  interview  between  the  two  commanders,  which  tooic 
place  in  a  farm-house  in  Appomattox  Court-House.     Gen- 
eral Lee  was  accompanied  only  by  Colonel  Marshall,  of  his 
staff,  and  on  the  Federal  side  only  a  few  officers  were  pres- 
ent.   General  Grant's  demeanor  was  courteous,  and  that  of 
General  Lee  unmarked  by  emotion  of  any  description.    The 
hardships  of  the  retreat  had  somewhat  impaired  his  strength, 
and  his  countenance  exhibited  traces  of  fatigue ;   but  no 
other  change  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance.     Se  was 
erect,  calm,  courteous,  and  confined  his  observations  strictly 
to  the  disagreeable  business  before  him.    The  interview  was 
brief;  and,  seated  at  a  plain  table,  the  two  commanders 
wfote  and  exchanged  the  accompanying  papers  : 

Appomattox  Coubt-House,  April  9,  1865. 
General  R,  E.  Lee,  commanding  C,  8.  A. : 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th 
inst.,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia on  the  following  terms,  to  wit : 

Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by 
such  officers  as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  parole  not  to  take  arms  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged ;  and 
each  company  or  regimental  commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the 
men  of  their  commands. 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property,  to  be  parked  and  stacked, 
and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them. 
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This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  priyate 
horses  or  baggage. 

This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  retom  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they 
observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  GBAirr,  LieuUnant- General, 

HXADQUABTIBS  AbICT  OV  NoBTHXBN  YzBailTIA,  ) 

AprU  9, 1865.  ) 

Lieut.'Oeneral  XT,  3,  Orantj  commanding  U,  S.  A, : 

Gekebal  :  I  haye  receiyed  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the 
terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia,  as  proposed  by 
you.  As  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  are  accepted.  I  wiU  proceed  to  designate 
the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  OenerdL 

The  two  generals  then  bowed  to  each  other,  and,  leaving 
the  house,  General  Lee  mounted  his  gray,  and  rode  back  to 
his  headquarters. 

The  scene  as  he  passed  through  the  army  was  affecting. 
The  men  gathered  round  him,  wrung  his  hand,  and  in 
broken  words  called  upon  God  to  help  him.  This  pathetic 
reception  by  his  old  soldiers  profoundly  affected  Lee.  The 
tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and,  looking  at  the  men  with  a  glance 
of  proud  feeling,  he  said,  in  suppressed  tones,  which  trem- 
bled slightly :  "  We  have  fonght  through  the  war  together. 
I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you.  My  heart  is  too  full 
to  say  more  1 " 

These  few  words  seemed  to  be  all  he  could  ntter.    He 

rode  on,  and,  reaching  his  headquarters  in  the  woods,  disap* 

peared  in  his  tent,  whither  we  shall  not  follow  him. 

32 
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On  the  xiext  day  the  Aimy  of  Nortbern  -Tngimay  nnBi- 
beiring  about  twenty-six  thousand  znen^  of  tirlioiki  bnfe  Mifm 
thonsand  eight  hundred  carried  mnsketBi  was  taaahMSij  nr- 
rendered,  andthe  Confederate  War  was  a  thing  of  ilie  wiL 
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LEB   BETUBNS    TO   BIOHKOKD. 

GxNXBAL  Ltctb,  on  the  day  following  the  capitalatum  of 
his  army,  issued  an  address  to  his  old  soldiero,  which  fbej 
reoeiyed  and  read  with  very  deep  emotion.  The  addioi 
was  in  these  words : 


JprU  10,-186S.  f     • 

After  four  y  eare  of  ardaous  seryice,  marked  hj  unsuipaned  ooui^e 
and  fbrtitade,  the  Aimy  of  Northern  Yiigima  has  been  oompeDed  to 
jULd  to  oTerwhelming  numbers  and  resonroes. 

I  need  not  t^  the  suniyors  of  so  many  hard-foqgbt  tiattle^  who 
haye  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this  rmalt 
from  no  distrust  of  them ;  bat,  feeling  that  valor  and  derotion  could 
accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for  the  loss  that  would  haye 
attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  have  determined  to  avoid 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  have  endeared  them 
to  their  countrymen. 

By  the  terms  of  agreement,  ofiicers  and  men  can  return  to  their 
homes  and  remain  there  until  exchanged. 

You  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  faithfully  performed ;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a 
merciful  €k)d  will  extend  to  you  His  blessing  and  protection. 

With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to 
your  country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous 
comdderation  of  myself,  I  bid  you  an  aflfectionate  fiurewelL 
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The  pamfnl  arrangements  connected  with  the  capitula- 
tion were  on  this  day  concluded ;  and  General  Lee  prepared 
to  set  out  on  his  return  to  Bichmond — ^like  his  men^  a  '^  pa- 
roled prisoner  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia."  The 
parting  between  him  and  his  soldiers  was  pathetic.  He  ex- 
changed with  all  near  him  a  close  pressure  of  the  hand, 
uttered  a  few  simple  words  of  farewell,  and,  mounting  his 
iron -gray,  "  Traveller,'*  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
fighting  of  the  campaign  unharmed,  rode  slowly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Richmond.  He  was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
Federal  cavalry,  preceded  only  by  a  guidon ;  and  the  party, 
including  the  officers  who  accompanied  him,  consisted  of 
about  twenty-five  horsemen.  The  cortege  was  followed  by 
several  wagons  carrying  the  private  eflTects  of  himself  and 
his  companions,  and  by  the  well-known  old  black  open 
vehicle  which  he  had  occasionally  used  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  preceding  year,  when  indisposition  prevented 
him  from  mounting  his  horse.  In  this  vehicle  it  had  been 
his  custom  to  carry  stores  for  the  wounded — ^it  had  never  been 
used  for  articles  contributing  to  his  personal  convenience. 

General  Lee's  demeanor  on  his  way  to  Richmond  was 
entirely  composed,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  much  more  oc- 
cupied by  the  tmfortunate  condition  of  the  poor  people,  at 
whose  houses  he  stopped,  than  by  his  own  situation.  When 
he  found  th|it  all  along  his  route  the  impoverished  people 
had  cooked  provisions  in  readiness  for  him,  and  were  look- 
ing anidously  for  him,  with  every  indication  of  love  and  ad- 
miration, he  said  to  one  of  his  officers:  "These  good  people 
are  kind — too  kind.  Their  hearts  are  as  full  as  when  we 
began  our  first  campaigns  in  1861.  They  do  too  much — 
more  than  they  are  able  to  do— for  us." 
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His  soldierly  habits  remained  unchanged,  and  he  aeemed 
nnwilling  to  indulge  in  any  loxnrieB  or  oomforta  whidi 
conld  not  be  shared  by  the  gentlemen  aooompuiyiiig  him. 
At  a  honse  which  he  reached  jost  as  nig^Iit.  came,  a  pea 
woman  had  prepared  an  excellent  bed  for  him,  but,  with  a 
courteous  shake  of  the  head,  he  spread  hia  blank^  and 
slept  upon  the  floor.  Stopping  on  the  neict  day  at  the  house 
of  his  brother,  Charles  Garter  Lee,  in  Powhatan,  he  spent 
the  evening  in  conversation ;  but,  when  bedtime  came,  left 
the  house,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and, 
crossing  the  road  into  the  woods,  took  np  his  qnarters  ibr 
the  night  on  the  hard  planks  of  his  old  black  vehiele.  On 
the  route  he  exhibited  great  solicitude  about  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oats  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  in  one  of  the 
wagons,  for  his  old  companion,  ^^  Traveller,"  mentioning  it 
more  than  once,  and  appearing  anxious  lest  it  shonld  be  lost 
or  used  by  some  one. 

The  party  came  in  sight  of  Richmond  at  last,  and,  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  city,  General  Lee  rode  ahead  of  his 
escort,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  officers,  and,  crossing  the 
pontoon  bridge  below  the  ruins  of  Mayo's  bridge,  which  had 
been  destroyed  when  the  Confederate  forces  retreated,  en- 
tered the  capital.     The  spectacle  which  met  his  eyes  at  this 
moment  must  have  been  exceedingly  painful.    In  the  great 
conflagration  which  had  taken  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
3 J  of  April,  a  large  portion  of  the  city  had  been  burned ; 
and,  as  General  Lee  rode  up  Main  Street,  formerly  so  hand- 
some and  attractive,  he  saw  on  either  hand  only  masses  of 
blackened  ruins.    As  he  rode  slowly  through  the  opening 
between  these  masses  of  debrisj  he  was  recognized  by  the 
few  persons  who  were  on  the  street,  and  instantly  the  intel- 
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ligence  of  his  presence  spread  through  the  city.  The  inhab- 
itants hastened  from  their  houses  and  flocked  to  welcome 
him,  saluting  him  with  cheers  and  the  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  He  seemed  desirous,  however,  of  avoiding 
this  ovation,  and,  returning  the  greeting  by  simply  raising 
his  hat,  rode  on  and  reached  his  house  on  Franklin  Street, 
where,  respecting  his  desire  for  privacy  under  circumstances 
so  painful,  his  admirers  did  not  intrude  upon  him. 

We  have  presented  this  brief  narrative  of  the  incidents 
attending  General  Lee's  return  to  his  home  after  the  surren- 
der, to  show  with  what  simplicity  and  good  sense  he  accept- 
ed his  trying  situation.  A  small  amount  of  diplomacy — 
sending  forward  one  of  his  oflicers  to  announce  his  intended 
arrival ;  stopping  for  a  few  moments  as  he  ascended  Main 
Street ;  making  an  address  to  the  citizens  who  first  recog- 
nized him,  and  thus  aflFording  time  for  a  crowd  to  assemble 
— these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  General  Lee  would  have 
resulted  in  an  ovation  such  as  a  vanquished  commander 
never  before  received  at  the  hands  of  any  people.  Nothing, 
however,  was  less  desired  by  General  Lee  than  this  tumultu- 
ous reception.  The  native  modesty  of  the  man  not  only 
shrunk  from  such  an  ovation ;  he  avoided  it  for  another 
reason — the  pretext  it  would  probably  afford  to  the  Federal 
authorities  to  proceed  to  harsh  measures  against  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  took  part  in  it.  In  accordance  with 
these  sentiments,  General  Lee  had  not  announced  his  com- 
ing, had  not  stopped  as  he  rode  through  the  city ;  and  now, 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  house,  signified  his  desire  to  avoid 
a  public  reception,  and  to  be  left  in  privacy. 

This  policy  he  is  well  known  to  have  pxirsued  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life.    He  uniformly  declined,  with 
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great  courtesy,  but  finnly,  invitations  to  attend  public  gath- 
erings of  any  description,  where  his  presence  might  arouse 
passions  or  occasion  discussions  connected  with  the  great 
contest  in  which  he  had  been  the  leader  of  the  South.    A 
mind  less  firm  and  noble  would  doubtless  have  yielded  to 
this  great  temptation.    It  is  sweet  to  the  soldier,  who  has 
been  overwhelmed  and  has  yielded  up  his  sword,  to  feel  that 
the  love  and  admiration  of  a  people  still  follow  him ;  and  to 
have  the  consolation  of  receiving  public  evidences  of  this 
unchanged  devotion.    That  this  Iqve  of  the  Southern  people 
for  Lee  deeply  touched  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it 
did  not  blind  him  to  his  duty  as  the  representative  individ- 
ual of  the  South.    Feeling  that  nothing  was  now  leffc  the 
Southern  people  but  an  honest  acceptance  of  the  situation, 
and  a  cessation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  rancor  toward  the 
North,  he  refused  to  encourage  sentiments  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  restore 
amicable  feeling.     "  I  am  very  glad  to  learn,"  he  said  in  a 
note  to  the  present  writer, "  that  your  life  of  General  Jackson 
is  of  the  character  you  describe.     I  think  all  topics  or  ques- 
tions calculated  to  excite  angry  discussion  or  hostile  feelings 
should  be  avoided."     These  few  words  convey  a  distinct 
idea  of  General  Lee's  views  and  feelings.     He  had  fought 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  Southern  independence  of  the 
North  ;  the  South  had  failed  in  the  struggle,  and  it  was  now, 
in  his  opinion,  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  frankly 
acquiesce  in  the  result,  and  endeavor  to  avoid  all  that  kept 
open  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  country. 

His  military  career  had  placed  him,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  first  men  of  his  time,  among  the  greatest  soldiers  of  his- 
tory ;  but  the  dignity  and  moderation  of  the  course  pursued 
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ingly  locratiye*  In  the  Btiminer  of  1865,  however^  he 
oepted  an  offer  more  congenial  to  his  feeUngfr— tbaft  of  tlie 
prefiidency  of  Waahington  College  at  Lexington— and  in  tlie 
antnmn  of  that  year  entered  npon  his  dntiea,  which  he  oon- 
tinned  to  perform  with  great  enei^  and  BacoesB  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Of  the  excellent  judgment  and  great  adminia- 
trative  capacity  which  he  displayed  in  this  new  field  of  hh 
hor,  we  have  never  heard  any  question.  It  was  the  name 
and  example,  however,  of  Lee  which  proved  bo  valoable^ 
drawing  to  the  college  more  than  five  hundred  stadentB 
from  all  portions  of  the  South,  and  some  even  jQx>m  the 
North. 

Upon  the  subject  of  General  Lee's  life  at  Waahingtan 
Collie,  a  more  important  authority  than  that  of  the  pres* 
ent  writer  will  soon  speak.    In  the  ^^  Memorial  Yblame^" 
whose  publication  will  probably  precede  or  immediately 
follow  the  appearance  of  this  work,  full  details  will,  no 
doubt,  be  presented  of  this  interesting  period.    The  sabject 
possesses  rare  interest,  and  the  facts  presented  will,  beyond 
all  question,  serve  to  bring  out  new  beauties  in  a  character 
already  regarded  witli  extraordinary  love  and  admiration  by 
men  of  all  parties  and  opinions.    To  the  volume  in  question 
we  refer  the  reader  who  desires  the  full-length  portrait  of 
one  concerning  whom  too  much  cannot  be  written. 

During  the  period  extending  between  the  end  of  the  war 
and  General  Lee's  death,  he  appeared  in  public  but  two  or 
three  times — once  at  "Washington,  as  a  "  witness  "  before  a 
Congressional  committee,  styled  "  The  Beconstruction  Com- 
mittee," to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  things  in  the  South ; 
again,  as  a  witness  on  the  proposed  trial  of  President  Davis ; 
and  perhaps  on  one  or  two  additional  occasions  not  of  great 
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interest  or  importance.  His  testimony  was  not  taken  on 
the  trial  of  the  President,  which  was  deferred  and  finally 
abandoned;  but  he  was  subjected  before  the  "Washington 
committee  to  a  long  and  searching  examination,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  his  own  calmness,  good  sense, 
and  outspoken  frankness,  or  the  bad  taste  of  some  of  the 
questions  propounded  to  him,  were  the  more  remarkable. 
As  the  testimony  of  General  Lee,  upon  this  occasion,  pre- 
sents a  full  exposition  of  his  views  upon  many  of  the  most 
important  points  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  South, 
and  the  "reconstruction"  policy,  a  portion  of  the  news- 
paper report  of  his  evidence  is  here  given,  as  both  calculated 
to  interest  the  reader,  and  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

The  examination  of  General  Lee  took  place  in  March, 
1866,  and  the  following  is  the  main  portion  of  it : 

General  Bobebt  E.  Lbs,  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Howard : 

Question.  Where  is  your  present  residence  ? 

Answer.  Lexington,  Va. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Lexington  ? 

A.  Since  the  1st  of  October  last — nearly  five  months. 

THE  FEELENQ  IN  VmOINIA. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  feeling  among  what  we 
call  secessionists  in  Virginia,  at  present,  toward  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am ;  I  have  been  living  very  retired,  and 
have  had  but  little  communication  with  politicians ;  I  know  nothing 
more  than  from  my  own  observation,  and  from  such  facts  as  have  come 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  loyalty 
toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States  among  the  secession  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  that  State  at  this  time  ? 

A.  So  far  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
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person  who  either  feels  or  contemplates  any  resistance  to  the  €k>Teni- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  indeed  any  opposition  to  it ;  no  word 
has  reached  me  to  either  purpose. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  observed  among  them,  is  it  your  ojkinioa 
that  they  are  friendly  toward  the  Gtoyemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  will  codperate  to  sustain  and  uphold  the  GoTemment 
for  the  future? 

A.  I  believe  that  they  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  any  one  express  an  opinion^ 
they  are  for  cooperating  with  President  Johnson  in  l^s  policy. 

Q.  Li  his  policy  in  regard  to  what  ? 

A.  His  policy  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  whole  country ;  I 
have  heard  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  express  great  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  of  restoration,  and  they  seem  to  look 
forward  to  it  as  a  hope  of  restoration. 

Q.  How  do  they  feel  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  have  been  forward  and  zealous  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  rebellion? 

A  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  have  heard  anybody  express  any  opinion 
in  regard  to  it ;  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  had  much  communication 
with  politicians  in  the  country,  if  there  are  any ;  every  one  seems  to  be 
engaged  in  his  own  affairs,  and  endeavoring  to  restore  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  State ;  I  have  heard  no  expression  of  a  sentiment  toward 
any  particular  portion  of  the  country. 

Q.  How  do  the  secessionists  feel  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ? 

A.  I  have  hover  heard  any  one  speak  on  the  subject ;  I  suppose 
they  must  expect  to  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Government ;  I  have 
heard  them  speak  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  of  their  ef- 
forts to  raise  money  to  pay  taxes,  which,  I  suppose,  are  for  their  share 
of  the  debt ;  I  have  never  heard  any  one  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
payment  of  taxes,  or  of  resistance  to  their  payment ;  their  whole  effort 
has  been  to  try  and  raise  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 

The  Debt. 
Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Virginia, 
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is  it  your  opinion  that  the  people  would,  if  the  question  were  left  to 
them,  repudiate  and  reject  that  debt  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  on  that  subject ;  but,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  people,  I  belieye  that  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  payment 
of  all  just  debts. 

Q.  Bo  they,  in  your  opinion,  regard  that  as  a  just  debt  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  opinion  is  on  the  subject  of  that  par- 
ticular debt ;  I  have  never  heard  any  opinion  expressed  contrary  to  it; 
indeed,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  have  had  very  little  discussion  or 
intercourse  with  the  people ;  I  believe  the  people  wUl  pay  the  debts 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay ;  I  say  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple generally. 

Q.  Would  they  pay  that  debt,  or  their  portion  of  it,  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  people  ordinarily  pay  their  taxes  to  their  Government  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  make  any  distinction  between 
the  two.  The  taxes  laid  by  the  Gk>vemment,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  I  never  heard  them  make 
any  distinction. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  the  so-called  Confederate  debt  ? 

A.  I  believe,  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes — ^I  have  no  facts  to  go  upon, 
but  merely  base  my  opinion  on  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  people — 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  Confederate  debt,  too. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  ? 

A.  I  think  they  would,  if  they  had  the  power  and  ability  to  do  so. 
I  have  never  heard  any  one  in  the  State,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
speak  of  repudiating  any  debt. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Confederate  debt  is  almost  entirely  valueless,  even 
in  the  market  in  Virginia  ? 

A.  Entirely  so,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  believe  the  people  generally  look 
upon  it  as  lost  entirely.    I  never  heard  aAy  question  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  terms  of  the  Confederate  bonds — when  they 
were  made  payable  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  a  general  recollection  that  they  were  made  pay- 
able six  months  after  a  declaration  of  peace. 
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Q.  Six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  Goyemment  ? 

A.  I  think  they  ran  that  way. 

Q.  So  that  the  bonds  are  not  due  yet  by  their  terms  ? 

A.  I  suppose,  unless  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a  peace  now,  they 
are  not  due. 

The  Fbeedmen. 

Q.  How  do  the  people  of  Virginia,  secessionists  more  particnlarly, 
feel  toward  the  freedmen  ? 

A.  Every  one  with  whom  I  associate  expresses  the  kindest  feelings 
toward  the  fireedmen.  They  wish  to  see  them  get  on  in  the  world,  and 
particularly  to  take  up  some  occupation  for  a  living,  and  to  turn  their 
hands  to  some  work.  I  know  that  efforts  have  been  made  amon^r  the 
farmers  near  where  I  live  to  induce  them  to  engage  for  the  year  at  r^o- 
lar  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  their  old  mas- 
ters to  give  them  fair  living  wages  for  their  labor  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  is  so ;  the  farmers  generally  prefer  those  servants 
who  have  been  living  with  them  before ;  I  have  heard  them  express 
their  preferences  for  the  men  whom  they  knew,  who  had  lived  with 
them  before,  and  their  wish  to  get  them  to  return  to  work. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  combination  among  the 
"  whites  "  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  the  "  blacks  ? " 

A.  I  am  not ;  I  have  heard  that  in  several  counties  the  land-owners 
have  met  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  wages,  but  I  never 
heard,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  combination  to  keep  down  wages  or  es- 
tablish any  rule  which  they  did  not  think  fair ;  the  means  of  paying 
wages  in  Virginia  are  very  limited  now,  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  each  person  is  able  to  pay. 

Q.  How  do  they  feel  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  blacks  ?  Is 
there  a  general  willingness  to  have  them  educated  ? 

A.  Where  I  am,  and  have  been,  the  people  have  exhibited  a  willing- 
ness that  the  blacks  should  be  educated,  and  they  express  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  blacks  and  better  for  the  whites. 

Q.  General,  you  are  very  competent  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of 
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black  men  for  acquiring  knowledge— I  want  your  opinion  on  that  ca- 
pacity as  compared  with  the  capacity  of  white  men  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  particularly  qualified  to  speak  on  that 
subject)  as  you  seem  to  intimate,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  black  man 
is  as  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  the  white  man.  There  are 
some  more  apt  than  others.  I  have  known  some  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  skill  in  their  trade  or  profession.  I  have  had  senrants  of  my  own 
who  learned  to  read  and  wijte  very  well. 

Q.  Do  they  show  a  capacity  to  obtain  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  the  exact  sciences  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject ;  I  am  merely  acquainted 
with  those  who  have  learned  the  common  rudiments  of  education. 

Q.  General,  are  you  aware  of  the  existence  among  the  blacks  of 
Virginia,  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  of  combinations, 
haying  in  view  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  any  improper  or  un- 
lawful acts  ? 

A.  I  am  not ;  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it,  and  have  heard  of 
none ;  wherever  I  have  been  they  have  been  quiet  and  orderly ;  not 
disposed  to  work ;  or,  rather,  not  disposed  to  any  continuous  engage- 
ment to  work,  but  just  very  short  jobs  to  provide  them  with  the  im- 
mediate means  of  subsistence. 

Q.  Has  the  colored  race  generally  as  great  love  of  money  and  prop- 
erty as  the  white  race  possesses  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  has ;  the  blacks  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
look  more  to  the  present  time  than  to  the  future. 

Q.  Does  that  absence  of  a  lust  of  money  and  property  arise  more 
from  the  nature  of  the  negro  than  from  his  former  servile  condition  ? 

A.  Well,  it  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  his  former  condi- 
tion ;  they  are  an  amiable,  social  race ;  they  like  their  ease  and  com- 
fort, and  I  think  look  more  to  their  present  than  to  their  future  con- 
dition. 

In  Case  op  Wab,  would  Virginia  join  our  Enemies  ? 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
power,  such  as  England  or  France,  if  there  should  be  held  out  to  the 
secession  portion  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  or  the  other  recently  rebel 
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States,  a fidr  proqiect  of  gaining  tlieir independence  waaA  duddngeff 
the  Gk>Teniment  of  tbe  United  States,  is  it  or  is  it  not  ytmrcpbAim 
that  they  would  avail  tiiemselyes  of  that  opportimitjt 

A.  I  cannot  answer  with  any  certainty  on  that  point;  I  do  not 
know  how fiu*  they  might  be  actuated  l>y  their  feelings;  I  hs^e  noOdi^ 
whaterer  to  base  an  opinion  upon ;  so  ta  as  I  know,  Uk&j  oontanptali 
nothing  of  the  kind  now;  what  may  happen  in  thefirtoro 

Q.  Do  yon  not  frequently  hear,  in  your  intercouxse  with 
In  Yiiginia,  expresrions  of  a  hope  that  snch  a  war  mi^  bvenk  ant  t 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard  it;  on  the  contmy,  I  ]iat«  beaid 
persona— I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  call  them  smiaifiinlals  or 
not,  I  mean  tiiose  people  in  Yiiginia  with  whom  I  associate— ezpnv 
tiie  hope  that  the  country  may  not  be  led  into  a  war. 

.  Q.  In  such  an  erent,  do  you  not  think  that  that  cbuM  of  people 
whom  I  call  secessionists  would  join  the  common  enemy  t  « 

A.  It  is  possible ;  it  depends  upon  the  fiseling  of  the  IndiYidnaL 

Q.  If  it  is  a  fair  question— you  may  answer  or  not,  as  yoa  fhoooo 
what,  in  such  an  event,*  might  be  your  choice  t 

A.  I  have  no  disposition  now  to  do  it,  and  I  never  have  hadL 

Q.  And  you  cannot  foresee  that  such  would  be  your  indinatloa  in 
such  an  event  f 

A.  No ;  I  can  only  judge  from  the  past ;  I  do  not  know  what  dr- 
cumstances  it  may  produce ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  foresee  events ;  so  far 
as  I  know  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  they  wish  for  peacei 

Q.  Daring  the  civil  war,  was  it  not  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederacy  to  form  an  alliance  with  some  foreign  nation 
if  possible  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  their  wish  to  do  so  if  they  could ;  it  was  their 
wish  to  have  the  Confederate  Government  recognized  as  an  indepen- 
dent government ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  could  have  made  frivor- 
able  treaties  it  would  have  done  so,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  policy 
of  the  government ;  I  had  no  band  or  part  in  it ;  I  merely  express  my 
own  opinion. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  about  to  put  to  you,  you  may  answer  or  not, 
as  you  choose.  Did  you  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or  allegiance,  to  the 
Confederate  Government  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  recollect  haying  done  so,  but  it  is  possible  that  when  I 
was  commissioned  I  did ;  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  required ; 
if  it  was  required,  I  took  it,  or  if  it  had  been  required  I  would  have 
taken  it ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  or  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Blow.)  In  reference  to  the  effect  of  President  Johnson's 
policy,  if  it  were  adopted,  would  there  be  any  thing  like  a  return  of 
the  old  feeling  ?  I  ask  that  because  you  used  the  expression  ^  acqui- 
escing in  the  resulf 

A.  I  believe  it  would  take  time  for  the  feelings  of  the  people  to  be 
of  that  cordial  nature  to  the  Goyemment  they  were  formerly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  their  preference  for  that  policy  arises  from  a 
desire  to  haye  peace  and  good  feeling  in  the  country,  or  from  the 
probability  of  their  regaining  political  power  ? 

Pbebident  JoHSBOsCa  Policy. 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  South,  it  is  for 
restoration  of  their  civil  government,  and  they  look  upon  the  policy 
of  President  Johnson  as  the  one  which  would  most  clearly  and  most 
surely  reSstablish  it. 

CONDinOlT  OF  THE  FOOBEB  ClABSBS. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  change  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Virginia,  in 
reference  to  industry  ?  Are  they  as  much,  or  more,  interested  in  de- 
veloping their  material  interests  than  they  were  ? 

A.  I  have  not  observed  any  change ;  every  one  now  has  to  attend 
to  his  business  for  his  support 

Q.  The  poorer  classes  are  generally  hard  at  work,  are  they  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are ;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  their  relations  to  the  colored  people  ? 
Is  their  prejudice  increased  or  diminished  ? 

A.  I  have  noticed  no  change ;  so  far  as  I  do  know  the  feelings  of 
all  the  people  of  Virginia,  they  are  kind  to  the  colored  people ;  I  haye 
never  heard  any  blame  attributed  to  them  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  things,  or  any  responsibility. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  colored  laborers  employed,  I  suppose  ? 
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A.  Those  who  own  farms  have  employed,  more  or  less,  one  or  two 
colored  laborers ;  some  are  so  poor  that  they  have  to  work  theiiiflelTe& 

Q.  Can  capitalists  and  workingmen  from  the  North  go  into  any 
portion  of  Virginia  with  which  you  are  fjEimiliar  and  go  to  work  among 
the  people  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  to  prevent  them.  Their  peace  and 
pleasure  there  would  depend  very  much  on  their  conduct.  If  they 
confined  themselves  to  their  own  business  and  did  not  interfere  to  pro- 
voke controversies  with  their  neighbors,  I  do  not  belieTe  they  would 
be  molested. 

Q.  There  is  no  desire  to  keep  out  capital  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  anxious  io 
get  capital  into  the  State. 

Q.  You  see  nothing  of  a  disposition  to  prevent  such  a  thing  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  nothing,  and  do  not  know  of  any  thing,  as  I  said 
before ;  the  manner  in  which  they  would  be  received  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  individuals  themselves ;  they  might  make  themselves 
obnoxious,  as  you  can  understand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Howard.)    Is  there  not  a  general  dislike  of  Northern 
men  among  secessionists  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  would  prefer  not  to  associate  with  them  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  they  would  select  them  as  associates. 

Q.  Do  they  avoid  and  ostracize  them  socially  ? 

A.  They  might  avoid  them ;  they  would  not  select  them  as  asso- 
ciates unless  there  was  some  reason ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  would 
associate  with  them  unless  they  became  acquainted ;  I  think  it  probable 
they  would  not  admit  them  into  their  social  circles. 

The  Position  op  the  Colored  Race. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Blow.)  "What  is  the  position  of  the  colored  men  in 
Virginia  with  reference  to  persons  they  work  for  ?  Do  you  think  they 
would  prefer  to  work  for  Northern  or  Southern  men  ? 

A.  I  think  it  very  probable  they  would  prefer  the  Northern  man, 
although  I  have  no  facts  to  go  upon. 

Q.  That  having  been  stated  very  frequently  in  reference  to  the 
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cotton  States,  does  it  result  from  a  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
resident  population,  or  from  the  idea  that  they  will  be  more  fairly 
treated  by  the  new-comers  ?  What  is  your  observation  in  that  respect 
in  regard  to  Virginia  ? 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  I  do  not  know  any 
case  in  Virginia ;  I  know  of  numbers  of  the  blacks  engaging  with  their 
old  masters,  and  I  know  of  many  to  prefer  to  go  off  and  jiook  for  new 
homes ;  whether  it  is  from  any  dislike  of  their  former  masters,  or  from 
any  desire  to  change,  or  they  feel  more  free  and  independent,  I  don^t 
know. 

Thb  Matebial  Intebests  of  Vibginia. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  material  interests  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  do  you  think  they  will  be  equal  to  what  they  were  before  the 
rebellion  under  the  changed  aspect  of  affairs  ? 

A.  It  will  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  their  former  standard ; 
I  think  that  after  some  years  they  will  reach  it,  and  I  hope  exceed  it ; 
but  it  cannot  be  immediately,  in  my  opmion. 

Q.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years? 

A.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years,  I  think. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  things  in  Virginia  is  hopeful 
both  in  regard  to  its  material  interests  and  the  future  peace  of  the 
country  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  great  hopes  expressed,  and  there  is  great  cheerful- 
ness and  willingness  to  labor. 

Q.  Suppose  this  policy  of  President  Johnson  should  be  all  you  an- 
ticipate, and  that  you  should  also  realize  all  that  you  expect  in  the 
improyement  of  the  material  interests,  do  you  think  that  the  result  of 
that  will  be  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  old  feeling  ? 

A.  That  will  be  the  natural  result,  I  think ;  and  I  see  no  other  way 
in  which  that  result  can  be  brought  about. 

Q.  There  is  a  fear  in  the  public  mind  that  the  friends  of  the  policy 

in  the  South  adopt  it  because  they  see  in  it  the  means  of  repairing  the 

political  position  which  they  lost  in  the  recent  contest    Do  you  think 

that  that  is  the  main  idea  with  them,  or  that  they  merely  look  to  it,  as 

33 
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you  Bay,  as  the  best  means  of  restoring  dyil  government  and  the  petee 
and  prosperity  of  their  respectiye  States  f 

A.  As  to  the  first  point  you  make,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard 
any  person  speak  upon  it ;  I  never  heard  the  points  separated ;  I  hare 
heard  them  speak  generally  as  to  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  I^emdent 
Johnson ;  the  feeling  is,  so  far  as  I  know  now,  that  there  is  not  that 
equality  extended  to  the  Southern  States  which  is  eiyoyed  by  the 
North. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel  down  there  that,  while  yon  accept  the  lesult, 
we  are  as  generous  as  we  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances  t 

A.  They  think  that  the  North  can  afford  to  be  generous. 

Q.  That  is  the  feeling  down  there  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  they  think  it  is  the  best  policy ;  those  who  reflect 
upon  the  subject  and  are  able  to  judge  ? 

Q.  I  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  generosity  and  liberal- 
ity toward  the  entire  South  would  be  the  surest  means  of  regaining 
their  good  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  the  speediest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Howard.)  I  understand  you  to  say  g^erally  that  you 
had  no  apprehension  of  any  combination  among  the  leading  seces- 
sionists to  renew  the  war,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  ? 

A.  I  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  beard  that  subject  talked  over  among  any  of  the  poli- 
ticians ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not ;  I  have  not  heard  that  matter  even  sug- 
gested. • 

Q.  Let  me  put  another  hypothetical  state  of  things.  Suppose  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  held  by  a  Presi- 
dent who,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  rejected  the  right  of  coercion,  so  called, 
and  suppose  a  Congress  should  exist  here  entertaining  the  same  politi- 
cal opinions,  thus  presenting  to  the  once  rebel  States  the  opportunity 
to  again  secede  from  the  Union,  would  they,  or  not,  in  your  opinion, 
avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity,  or  some  of  them  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  existing  at 
the  time ;  if  their  feelings  should  remain  embittered,  and  their  affcc* 
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tions  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the  States,  I  think  it  yery  probable 
they  might  do  so,  provided  they  thought  it  was  to  their  interests. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  deep-seated 
feeling  of  dislike  toward  the  Govenmient  of  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  the  secessionists  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  deep-seated  dislike ;  I  think  it 
is  probable  there  may  be  some  animosity  still  existing  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  disappointment  and  ch^ 
grrin  at  the  result  of  the  war  ? 

A.  I  think  that  at  the  time  they  were  disappointed  at  the  result  of 
the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  is  not  a 
condition  of  discontent  against  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 
among  the  secessionists  generally  ? 

A.  I  know  none. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  they  respect  the  Govenmient  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  so  much 
at  the  present  time  as  to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  States,  faithfully  and  well  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  they  will  perform  all  the  duties  that  they  are  ro- 
quired  to  perform ;  I  think  that  is  the  general  feeling  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  convict  a  mtm  in  Vir- 
ginia of  treason  for  having  taken  part  in  this  rebellion  against  the 
Government  by  a  Virginian  jury  without  packing  it  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  a  verdict  of  guilty  ? 

A.  On  that  x>oint  I  have  no  knowledge,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
they  would  consider  treason  against  the  United  States — ^if  you  refer  to 
past  acts. 

Mr.  Howard :  Yes,  sir. 

Witness :  I  have  no  knowledge  what  their  views  on  that  subject  in 
the  past  are. 

Q.  You  understand  my  question.  Suppose  a  jury  was  impanelled 
in  your  own  neighborhood,  taken  by  lot,  would  it  be  x>ossible  to  con- 
vict, for  instance,  Jefferson  Davis,  for  having  levied  war  ux>on  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  thus  having  committed  the  crime  of  treason  ? 
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A.  I  think  it  is  yery  probable  that  they  would  not  consider  he  htd 
committed  treason. 

Thsib  Yibws  of  Tbeasok. 

Q.  Suppose  the  jury  should  be  clearly  and  plainly  instmcted  by 
the  Court  that  such  an  act  of  war  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Dayis  or  any 
other  leading  man  constituted  the  crime  of  treason  nnder  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  would  the  jury  be  likely  to  heed  that  in- 
struction, and,  if  the  facts  were  plainly  in  proof  before  them,  convict 
the  o£fender  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  they  would  do  on  that  qliestion. 

Q.  They  do  not  generally  suppose  that  it  was  treason  againnt  the 
United  States,  do  they  ? 

A^  I  do  not  think  that  they  so  consider  it. 

Q.  In  what  light  would  they  view  it  ?  What  would  be  their  ex- 
cuse or  justification  ?  How  would  they  escape,  in  their  own  mind  ? 
I  refer  to  the  past — I  am  referring  to  the  past  and  the  feelings  they 
would  have  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  look  upon  the  action  of  the  State  in 
withdrawing  itself  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  car- 
rying the  individuals  of  the  State  along  with  it ;  that  the  State  was 
responsible  for  the  act,  not  the  individuals,  and  that  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  so  called,  or  those  acts  of  the  State  which  recognized  a  con- 
dition of  war  between  the  State  and  the  General  Government  stood  as 
their  justification  for  their  bearing  arms  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States ;  yes,  sir,  I  think  they  would  consider  the  act  of  the 
State  as  legitimate ;  that  they  were  merely  using  the  reserved  rights, 
which  they  had*  a  right  to  do. 

Q.  State,  if  you  please — and  if  you  are  disinclined  to  answer  the 
question  you  need  not  do  so— what  your  own  personal  views  on  that 
question  are  ? 

A.  That  was  my  view ;  that  the  act  of  Virginia  in  withdrawing 
herself  from  the  United  States  carried  me  along  as  a  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  her  laws  and  her  acts  were  binding  on  me. 

Q.  And  tliat  you  felt  to  be  your  justification  in  taking  the  course 
you  did  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  been  told,  general,  that  you  have  remarked  to  some  of 
your  friends,  in  conversation,  that  yon  were  rather  wheedled  or  cheated 
into  that  course  by  politicians  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  making  any  such  remark ;  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  made  it. 

Q.  If  there  be  any  other  matter  about  which  you  wish  to  speak  on 
this  occasion,  do  so,  freely. 

A.  Only  in  reference  to  that  last  question  you  put  to  me.  I  may 
have  said  and  may  have  believed  that  the  positions  of  the  two  sections 
which  they  held  to  each  other  was  brought  about  by  the  politicians 
of  the  country ;  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  if  they  under- 
stood the  real  question,  would  have  avoided  it ;  but  not  that  I  had 
been  individually  wheedled  by  the  politicians. 

Q.  That  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  whole  thing. 

A.  I  may  have  said  that,  but  I  do  not  even  recollect  that ;  but  I 
did  believe  at  the  time  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  condition  of  affairs, 
and  might  have  been  avoided  if  forbearance  and  wisdom  had  been 
practised  on  both  sides. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  do  not  recollect  having  sworn  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  the  Confederate  Government  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  it,  nor  do  I  know  it  was  ever  required.  I  was 
regularly  commissioned  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  I 
do  not  really  recollect  that  that  oath  was  required.  If  it  was  required, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  took  it;  or,  if  it  had  been  required,  I  would  have 
taken  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you  desire  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  question  which  you  think 
proper  to  put  to  me. 

Negbo  CrnzEKsmp. 

Q.  How  would  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  received  by 
the  secessionists,  or  by  the  people  at  large,  allowing  the  colored  people, 
or  certain  classes  of  them,  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  ? 
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A.  IthiiikyiolSvMlGMifiinii  n  opiiiiQB,iB 
would  oljoctk 

Q.  Tluj  would  otiject  to  mdi  n  tmoidmstf 

A.  Yei^iir. 

Q.  flqppoga  an  tmimdiamt  ihould  newrthnWi  iMadoptady 
ring  on  the  Uacks  the  light  of  nlEnge^  would  tlml^  la 
leed  to  fffpff  of  flolende  or  bteedMi  of  the  peaoe 
noes  hi  Yiiginia  t 

A.  I  think  it  would  eidte  milHmdly  fiwttngi  jjntwm  Oa  two 
noes;  I  cannot  pretend  toaaytowhai  extnt  it  would  go^lmt  ttot 
would  be  the  reaolt 

in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea  t 

•  

A.  Koy  iir,  I  am  not ;  I  acarody  erer  xead  a  papcCi  [IIm  ndMCwae 
of  the  propoaed  amendment  waa  hare  ezphiined  tothewltnean  hjlb 
Ckmkllng.]  8ofkraalcanaee,ldonotthink  that  the  Btsle  of  Vir> 
^nia  would  olject  to  it 

Q.  Would  aheoonaent,  under  any  dxcumatanoeai  to  allow  thtfhlack 
people  to  vote,  eyen  if  Bhe  were  to  gain  a  laxge  number  of  lepceaente- 
tlrea  inCongreea? 

A.  That  would  depend  upon  her  intereata;  if  ahe  had  the  zi|^  of 
determining  that,  I  do  not  see  why  she  would  object ;  if  it  were  to  her 
interest  to  admit  these  people  to  vote,  that  might  oTerrule  any  other 
objection  that  she  had  to  it. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  practical  result  ?  Do  you 
think  that  Virginia  would  consent  to  allow  the  negro  to  vote  ? 

A.  I  think  that  at  present  she  would  accept  the  smaller  representa- 
tion ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  future  may  develop ;  if  it  should  be 
plain  to  her  that  these  persons  will  vote  properly  and  understandingly, 
she  might  admit  them  to  vote.  » 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bldw.)  Do  you  not  think  it  would  turn  a  good  deal,  in 
the  cotton  States,  upon  the  yalue  of  the  labor  of  the  black  people! 
Upon  the  amount  which  they  produce  ? 

A.  In  a  good  many  States  in  the  South,  and  in  a  good  many  coun- 
ties in  Virginia,  if  the  black  people  were  allowed  to  Tote,  it  would,  I 
think,  exclude  proper  representation— that  is,  proper,  intelligent  peo- 
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pie  would  not  be  elected,  and,  rather  than  suffer  that  injury,  they  would 
not  let  them  yote  at  alL 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  question  as  to  whether  any  Southern 
State  would  allow  the  colored  people  the  right  of  suffirage  in  order  to 
increase  representation  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  amount 
which  the  colored  people  might  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  State, 
in  order  to  secure  two  things — ^first,  the  larger  representation,  and, 
second,  the  influence  desired  firom  those  persons  voting  ? 

A.  I  think  they  would  determine  the  question  more  in  reference  to 
their  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  votes  would  be  exercised, 
whether  they  consider  those  people  qualified  to  vote;  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  at  this  time  they  cannot  vote  intelligently,  and  that  giving 
them  the  right  of  suffrage  would  open  the  door  to  a  good  deal  of 
demagogism,  and  lead  to  embarrassments  in  various  ways ;  what  the 
future  may  prove,  how  intelligent  they  may  become,  with  whJat  eyes 
they  may  look  upon  the  interests  of  the  State  in  which  they  may  re- 
side, I  cannot  say  more  than  you  can. 

The  above  extract  presents  the  main  portion  of  General 
Lee's  testimony,  and  is  certainly  an  admirable  exposition  of 
the  clear  good  sense  and  frankness  of  the  individual.  Once 
or  twice  there  is  obviously  an  under-current  of  dry  satird,  as 
in  his  replies  upon  the  subject  of  the  Confederate  bonds. 

• 

When  asked  whether  he  remembered  at  what  time  these 
bonds  were  made  payable,  he  replied  that  his  "general 
recollection  was,  that  they  were  made  payable  six  months 
after  a  declaration  of  peace."  The  correction  was  at  once 
madci  by  his  interrogator  in  the  words  "  six  months  after 
the  ratificdtion  of  a  ireaty  of  peace^^  etc.  "  I  think  they 
ran  that  way,"  replied  General  Lee.  "  So  that,"  retorted 
his  interrogator,  "  the  bonds  are  not  yet  due  by  their  terms  ? " 
General  Lee's  reply  was,  "  I  suppose,  tmleaa  U  is  oon&idered 
that  there  is  a  peace  noWy  they  are  not  due!^ 


•¥ 
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This  seeniB  to  have  put  an  abmpt  tenninatioii  to  tlie 
examination  on  that  point.  To  the  queeticHL  whether  he 
had  taken  an  oath  of  aUegianee  to  the  Oonfederate  Oaven- 
ment,  he  replied :  ^  I  do  not  leooUeot  having  done  eo,  but 
it  is  poBsible  that  when  I  was  commissioned  I  did ;  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  it  was  required ;  if  it  was  required,  I  tocdc 
it,  or  if  it  had  been  required,  I  would  have  taken  it'' 

If  this  reply  of  Gleneral  Lee  be  attentively  weighed  by 
the  reader,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  bitter 
pang  which  he  must  have  experienced  in  sending  in,  as  he 
did,  to  the  Federal  Government,  his  application  for  pardon. 
The  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  General  Lee  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  the 
Southern  people;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  his 
•  motive  was  disinterested  and  noble,  and  that  he  presented, 
in  60  doing,  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  true  great- 
ness of  his  character.  He  had  no  personal  advantage  to 
expect  from  a  pardon ;  cared  absolutely  nothing  whether  he 
were  ^^ pardoned"  or  not;  and  to  one  so  proud,  and  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  fought,  to  appear  as  a  supplicant  must  have  been  inex- 
pressibly painful.  He,  nevertheless,  took  this  mortifying 
step — actuated  entirely  by  that  sense  of  duty  which  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  last,  overmastering  every  other  sen- 
timent of  his  nature.  He  seems  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  to  have  felt  the  immense  import  of  his  example.  The 
old  soldiers  of  his  army,  and  thousands  of  civilians,  were 
obliged  to  apply  for  amnesty,  or  remain  under  civic  disa- 
bility. Brave  men,  with  families  depending  upon  them, 
had  been  driven  to  this  painful  course,  and  General  Lee 
seems  to  have  felt  that  duty  to  his  old  comrades  demanded 
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tliat  he,  too,  shonid  swallow  this  bitter  draught,  and  Bhare 
tlieir  humiliation  as  he  had  shared  their  dangers  and  their 
glory.  K  this  be  not  the  explanation  of  the  motives  con- 
trolling General  Lee's  action,  the  writer  is  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  course  which  he  pursued.  That  it  is  the  sole 
explanation,  the  writer  no  more  doubts  than  he  doubts  the 
fact  of  his  own  existence. 


XIX. 

GENERAL  LEE'S  LAST  TEABS  AND  DEATH. 

Fob  about  five  years — ^from  the  latter  part  of  1865  nearly 
to  the  end  of  1870 — General  Lee  continued  to  concentrate 
his  entire  attention  and  all  his  energies  upon  his  duties  as 
President  of  Washington  College,  to  which  his  great  name, 
and  the  desire  of  Southern  parents  to  have  their  sons  edu- 
cated under  a  guide  so  illustrious,  attracted,  as  we  have  said, 
more  than  five  hundred  students.  The  sedentary  nature  of 
these  occupations  was  a  painful  trial  to  one  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  lead  a  life  of  activity ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  to  allow  personal  considerations  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  duty ;  and  the  laborious 
supervision  of  the  education  of  this  large  number  of  young 
gentlemen  continued,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  to 
occupy  his  mind  and  his  time,  to  the  exclusion,  wellnigh, 
of  every  other  thought.  His  personal  popularity  with  the 
students  was  very  great,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
their  respect  for  him  was  unbounded.  By  the  citizens  of 
Lexington,  and  especially  the  graver  and  more  pious  portion, 
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he  was  regarded  with  a  love  and  admiration  greater  than 
any  felt  for  him  during  the  progress  of  his  military  ca- 
reer. 

This  was  attributable,  doubtless,  to  the  franker  and  dear- 
er exhibition  by  General  Lee,  in  his  latter  years,  of  that  ex- 
traordinary gentleness  and  sweetness,  culminating  in  de- 
voted Christian  piety,  which — concealed  from  all  eyes,  in 
some  degree,  during  the  war — now  plainly  revealed  them- 
selves, and  were  evidently  the  broad  foundation  and  control- 
ling influences  of  his  whole  life  and  character.    To  speak  first 
of  his  gentleness  and  moderation  in  all  his  views  and  utter- 
ances.   Of  these  eminent  virtues— eminent  and  striking, 
above  all,  in  a  defeated  soldier  with  so  much  to  embitter 
him — General  Lee  presented  a  very  remarkable  illustration. 
The  result  of  the  war  seemed  to  have  left  his  great  soul 
calm,  resigned,  and  untroubled  by  the  least  rancor.    While 
others,  not  more  devoted  to  the  South,  permitted  passion  and 
sectional  animosity  to  master  them,  and  dictate  acts  and 
expressions  full  of  bitterness  toward  the  North,  General  Lee 
refrained  systematically  from  every  thing  of  that  description ; 
and  by  simple  force  of  greatness,  one  would  have  said,  rose 
above  all  prejudices  and  hatreds  of  the  hour,  counselling,  and 
giving  in  liis  own  person  to  all  who  approached  him  the 
example  of  moderation  and  Christian  charity.    lie  aimed  to 
keep  alive  the  old  Southern  traditions  of  honor  and  virtue ; 
but  not  that  sectional  hatred  which  could  produce  only  evil. 
To  a  lady  who  had  lost  her  husband  in  the  war,  and,  on 
bringing  her  two  sons  to  the  college,  indulged  in  expres- 
sions of  great  bitterness  toward  the  North,  General  Lee  said, 
gently  :    "  Madam,  do  not  train  up  your  children  in  hostility 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.    Eemember  that 
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we  are  one  country  now.    Dismiss  from  your  mind  all  sec- 
tional feeling,  and  bring  them  np  to  be  Americans." 

A  still  more  suggestive  exhibition  of  his  freedom  from 
rancor  was  presented  in  an  interview  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  citizen  of  the  North : 

*'  One  day  last  automn  the  writer  saw  General  Lee  standing  at  his 
gate,  talking  pleasantly  to  an  hnmbly-clad  man,  who  seemed  very  much 
pleased  at  the  cordial  courtesy  of  the  great  chieftain,  and  turned  off, 
eridently  delighted,  as  we  came  up.  After  exchanging  salutations, 
the  general  said,  pointing  to  the  retreating  form,  *  That  is  one  of  our 
old  soldiers,  who  is  in  necessitous  circumstances.'  I  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  was  some  Veteran  Confederate,  when  the  noble-hearted  chief- 
tain quietly  added,  ^He  fought  on  the  other  side,  but  we  must  not 
think  of  that.'  I  afterward  ascertained — ^not  firom  General  Lee,  for  he 
never  alluded  to  his  charities — ^that  he  had  not  only  spoken  kindly  to 
this  '  old  soldier '  who  had  ^  fought  on  the  other  side,'  but  had  sent 
him  on  his  way  rejoicing  in  a  liberal  contribution  to  his  necessities." 

Of  the  extent  of  this  Christian  moderation  another  proof 
was  given  by  the  soldier,  at  a  moment  when  he  might  not 
unreasonably  have  been  supposed  to  labor  under  emotions 
of  the  extremest  bitterness.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eich- 
mond,  in  April,  1865,  when  the  immedtcabUe  wlnvs  of 
surrender  was  still  open  and  bleeding,  a  gentleman  was  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  commander  in  the  city  to  communi- 
cate to  General  Lee  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  be  in- 
dicted in  the  United  States  courts  for  treason.*  In  acquit- 
ting himself  of  his  commission,  the  gentleman  expressed 
sentiments  of  violent  indignation  at  such  a  proceeding. 
But  these  feelings  General  Lee  did  not  seem  to  share.    The 

*  This  was  afterward  done  by  one  of  the  Federal  Judges,  but  resulted  in 
Dotbizxg. 
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threat  of  arraigning  him  as  a  traitor  produced  no  other 
effect  upon  him  than  to  bring  a  smile  to  his  lips ;  and,  tak- 
ing the  hand  of  his  friend,  as  the  latter  rose  to  go,  he  said, 
in  his  mildest  tones:  "We  must  forgive  our  enemies.  I 
can  traly  say  that  not  a  day  has  passed  since  the  'war  began 
that  I  have  not  prayed  for  them." 

The  incidents  here  related  define  the  views  and  feelings 
of  General  Lee  as  accurately  as  they  could  be  set  forth  in  a 
whole  volume.  The  defeated  commander,  who  could  open 
his  poor  purse  to  "  one  of  our  old  soldiers  who  fougM  on 
the  other  side^'*  and  pray  daily  during  the  bitterest  of  con- 
flicts for  his  enemies,  must  surely  have  trained  his  spirit  to 
the  perfection  of  Christian  charity. 

Of  the  strength  and  controlling  character  of  General 
Lee's  religious  convictions  we  have  more  than  once  spoken 
in  preceding  pages  of  this  volume.  These  now  seemed  to 
exert  a  more  marked  influence  over  his  life,  and  indeed  to 
shape  every  action  and  utterance  of  the  man.  During  the 
war  he  had  exhibited  much  greater  reserve  upon  this  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects  which  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  human  being ;  and,  although  he  had  been  from  an 
early  period,  we  believe,  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  he  seldom  discussed  religious  questions, 
or  spoke  of  his  own  feelings,  presenting  in  this  a  marked 
contrast,  as  we  have  said,  to  his  illustrious  associate  Greneral 
Jackson. 

Even  during  the  war,  however,  as  the  reader  has  seen  in 
our  notices  of  his  character  at  the  end  of  1863,  General . 
Lee's  piety  revealed  itself  in  conversations  with  his  chap- 
lains and  other  good  men ;  and  was  not  concealed  from  the 
troops,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  prayer-meeting  in  the  midst 
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of  the  fightiDg  at  Mine  Bon.  On  another  occasion,  when 
reviewing  his  army  near  Winchester,  he  was  seen  to  raise 
his  hat  to  a  chaplain  with  the  words,  ^^  I  salute  the  Chnrch 
of  God ; "  and  again,  near  Petersburg,  was  observed  kneel- 
ing in  prayer,  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  as  his  troops 
marched  by.  Still  another  incident  of  the  period — that  of 
the  war — ^will  be  recorded  here  in  the  words  of  the  Eev.  J. 
William  Jones,  who  relates  it : 

"  Not  long  before  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  the  writer  was 
one  day  distributing  tracts  along  the  trenches,  when  he  perceived  a 
brilliant  cavalcade  approaching.  General  Lee — accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Gordon,  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  other  general  officers, 
with  their  stafb — ^was  inspecting  our  lines  and  reconnoitring  those  of 
the  enemy.  The  keen  eye  of  Gordon  recognized,  and  his  cordial  grasp 
detained,  the  humble  tract-distributor,  as  he  warmly  inquired  about 
his  work.  General  Lee  at  once  reined  in  his  horse  and  joined  in  the 
conyersation,  the  rest  of  the  party  gathered  around,  and  the  humble 
colporteur  thus  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  whose  notice  the  high- 
est princes  of  earth  might  well  be  proud.  General  Lee  asked  if  we 
ever  had  calls  for  prayer-books,  and  said  that  if  we  would  call  at  his 
headquarters  he  would  give  us  some  for  distribution — 'that  some 
friend  in  Richmond  had  given  him  a  new  prayer-book,  and,  upon  his 
saying  that  he  would  give  his  old  one,  that  he  had  used  ever  since  the 
Mexican  War,  to  some  soldier,  the  friend  had  offered  him  a  dozen  new 
books  for  the  old  one,  and  he  had,  of  course,  accepted  so  good  an  offer, 
and  now  had  twelve  instead  of  one  to  give  away.'  We  caUed  at  the 
appointed  hour.  The  general  had  gone  out  on  some  important  mat- 
ter, but  (even  amid  his  pressing  duties)  had  left  the  prayer-books  with 
a  member  of  his  staff^  with  instructions  concerning  them.  He  had  writ- 
ten on  the  fly-leaf  of  each, '  Presented  by  B.  E.  Lee,'  and  we  are  sure 
that  those  of  the  gallant  men  to  whom  they  were  given  who  suryiye 
the  war  wiU  now  cherish  them  as  precious  legacies,  and  hand  them 
down  as  heirlooms  in  their  families." 
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These  incidents  unmistakably  indicate  that  General  Lee 
concealed,  under  the  natural  reserve  of  his  character,  an  ear- 
nest religious  belief  and  trust  in  God  and  our  Saviour.  Nor 
was  this  a  new  sentiment  with  him.  After  his  death  a  well- 
worn  pocket  Bible  was  found  in  his  chamber,  in  which  was 
written,  "  R.  E.  Lee,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  Army."  It 
was  plain,  from  this,  that,  even  during  the  days  of  his  earlier 
manhood,  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Western  prairies,  he  had 
read  his  Bible,  and  striven  to  conform  his  life  to  its  teach- 
ings. 

"With  the  retirement  of  the  great  soldier,  however,  from 
the  cares  of  command  which  necessarily  interfered  in  a  large 
degree  with  pious  exercises  and  meditations,  the  religious 
phase  of  his  character  became  more  clearly  defined,  assum- 
ing far  more  prominent  and  striking  proportions.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Southern  people  doubtless  had  a  powerful  effect 
upon  him,  and,  feeling  the  powerlessness  of  man,  he  must 
have  turned  to  God  for  comfort.  But  this  inquiry  is  too 
profound  for  the  present  writer.  He  shrinks  from  the  at- 
tempt to  sound  the  depths  of  this  truly  great  soul,  with  the 
view  of  discovering  the  influences  which  moulded  it  into  an 
almost  ideal  perfection.  General  Lee  was,  fortunately  for 
the  world,  surrounded  in  his  latter  days  by  good  and  intelli- 
gent men,  fully  competent  to  present  a  complete  exposition 
of  his  views  and  feelings — and  to  these  the  arduous  under- 
taking is  left.  Our  easier  task  is  to  place  upon  record  such 
incidents  as  we  have  gathered,  bearing  upon  the  reh'gious 
phase  of  the  illustrious  soldier's  character. 

His  earnest  piety  cannot  be  better  displayed  than  in 
the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  the  conversion  of  his  students. 
Conversing  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Presby- 
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terion  Ghnrcli,  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  welfare  of 
those  intrusted  to  his  charge,  "  he  was  so  overcome  by  emo- 
tion," says  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  "  that  he  could  not  utter  the 
words  which  were  on  his  tongue."  His  utterance  was 
choked,  but  recovering  himself,  with  his  eyes  overflowing 
with  tears,  his  lips  quivering  with  emotion,  and  both  hands 
raised,  he  exclaimed :  "  Oh  I  doctor,  if  I  could  only  know 
that  all  the  young  men  in  the  coU^e  were  good  Ohristians, 
I  should  have  nothing  more  to  desire." 

When  another  minister,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Jones,  delivered 
an  earnest  address  at  the  "  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges," 
urging  that  all  Christians  should  pray  for  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  changing  the  hearts  of  the  students.  General 
Lee,  after  the  meeting,  approached  the  minister  and  said 
with  great  warmth :  "  I  wish,  sir,  to  thank  you  for  your  ad- 
dress. It  was  just  what  we  needed.  Our  great  want  is  a 
revival,  which  shaU  bring  these  yonng  men  to  Christ." 

One  morning,  while  the  venerable  Dr.  White  was  pass- 
ing General  Lee's  house,  on  his  way  to  chapel,  the  general 
joined  him,  and  they  entered  into  conversation  upon  religious 
subjects.  General  Lee  said  little,  but,  just  as  they  reached 
the  college,  stopped  and  remarked  with  great  earnestness, 
his  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  he  spoke :  ^^  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed, sir,  I  shall  fail  in  the  leading  object  that  brought 
me  here,  unless  the  young  men  all  become  real  Christians ; 
and  I  wish  you  and  others  of  your  sacred  profession  to  do 
all  you  can  to  accomplish  this  result." 

When  a  great  revival  of  religious  feeling  took  place  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Listitute,  in  1868,  General  Lee  said 
to  the  clergyman  of  his  church  with  deep  feeling :  "  That  is 
the  best  news  I  have  heard  since  I  have  been  in  Lexington. 
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Would  that  we  could  have  such  a  revival  in  all  our  col» 
leges  1 " 

Although  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  preferring  that  communion,  General  Lee  seems  to  have 
been  completely  exempt  from  sectarian  feeling,  and  to  have 
aimed  first  and  last  to  be  a  true  Christian,  loving  God  and 
his  neighbor,  and  not  busying  himself  about  theological  dog- 
mas.   When  he  was  asked  once  whether  he  believed  in  the 
Apostolic  succession,  he  replied  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  it,  and  aimed  only  to  become  a  "  real  Christian.^'     His 
catholic  views  were  shown  by  the  letters  of  invitation,  which 
he  addressed,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session  of  the 
college,  to  ministers  of  all  religious  denominations  at  Lex- 
ington, to  conduct,  in  turn,  the  religious  exercises  at  the 
college  chapel ;  and  his  charities,  which  were  large  for  a  per- 
son of  his  limited  means,  were  given  to  all  alike.     These 
charities  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  binding  duty,  and 
were  so  private  that  only  those  receiving  them  knew  any 
thing  of  them.     It  only  came  to  be  known  accidentally  that 
in  1870  he  gave  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  education  of  the 
orphans  of  Southern  soldiers,  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  regularly  made 
other  donations,  amounting  in   all  to  considerable   sums. 
Nearly  his  last  act  was  a  liberal  contribution  to  an  important 
object  connected  with  his  church. 

We  shall  conclude  these  anecdotes,  illustrating  General 
Lee's  religious  character,  with  one  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  of  Lex- 
ington, who  knew  General  Lee  intimately  in  his  latter  years, 
and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  The  incident  will  present  in 
an  agreeable  light  the  great  soldier's  simplicity  and  love  for 
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cliildren,  and  no  less  his  catholic  feelings  in  reference  to  sects 
in  the  Christian  Church : 

"  I  will  give  you  just  another  incident,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
"illustrating  General  Lee's  love  for  children,  and  their  freedom  with 
him.  When  I  first  came  to  Lexington,  my  boy  Carter  (just  four  years 
old  then)  used  to  go  with  me  tQ  chapel  service  when  it  was  my  turn  to 
officiate.  The  general  would  tell  him  that  he  must  always  sit  by  him ; 
and  it  was  a  scene  for  a  pamter,  to  see  the  great  chieftain  reverentially 
listening  to  the  truths  of  God's  word,  and  the  little  boy  nestling  close 
to  him.  One  Sunday  our  Sunday-school  superintendent  told  the  chil- 
dren that  they  must  bring  in  some  new  scholars,  and  that  they  must 
bring  old  people  as  well  as  the  young,  since  none  were  too  old  or  too 
wise  to  learn  God's  word.  The  next  Sabbath  Carter  was  T^th  me  at 
the  chapel,  from  which  he  was  to  go  with  me  to  the  Sunday-schooL 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  I  noticed  that  Carter  was  talking  very  ear- 
nestly with  General  Lee,  who  seemed  very  much  amused,  and,  on  calling 
him  to  come  with  me,  he  said,  with  childish  simplicity :  '  Father,  I  am 
trying  to  get  General  Lee  to  go  to  the  Sunday-school  and  he  my  seholarj* 
^  But,'  said  I, '  if  the  general  goes  to  any  school,  he  will  go  to  his  own.' 

*  Which  is  his  own,  Either  ? '  *  The  Episcopal,'  I  replied.  Heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  and  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  the  little  fellow  said : 

*  I  am  very  sorry  he  is  ^Pisecpdl,  I  wish  he  was  a  Baptist,  so  he  could 
go  to  our  Sunday-school,  and  be  my  scholar.'  The  general  seemed  very 
much  amused  and  interested  as  he  replied,  *  Ah !  Carter,  we  must  all 
try  and  be  good  CfhriitioM — ^that  is  the  most  important  thing.'  '  He 
knew  all  the  children-  in  town,'  adds  Mr.  Jones,  *  and  their  grief  at 
his  death  was  very  touching.' " 

This  incident  may  appear  singular  to  those  who  have 

been  accnstomed  to  regard  General  Lee  as  a  cold,  reserved, 

and  even  stem  hnman  being — a  statue,  beneath  whose  chill 

surface  no  heart  ever  throbbed.    But,  instead  of  a  marble 

heart,  there  lay,  under  the  gray  uniform  of  the  soldier,  one 

of  warm  flesh  and  blood*— tender,  impressible,  susceptible 
34 


>^ 
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to  the  qnick  toucheB  of  all  gentle  end  sweet  emotioiiy  nd 
filling,  88  it  were,  with  qoiet  happiness,  at  the  ai{^  of  dut 
dren  and  th^  Boond  of  their  yoieea.  This  impiroaaibflity  haa 
eren  been  made  the  subject  of  critieisnu  A  ibzeig;iL  writer 
declares  that  the  soldier's  diaracter  exhibited  a  ^  lemimiie'' 
softness,  unfitting  him  for  the  eondnct  of  affidxa  of  "yymff^^ 
What  the  Confederacj  wanted,  intimates  the  writer  in  qiiea- 
tion,  was  a  rough  dictator,  with  little  regard  for  nice  qiiea- 
tions  of  law— one  to  lay  the  rough  hand  of  the  bom  masfeer 
on  the  heUn,  and  force  the  crew,  firom  the  hif^beat  to  the 
lowest,  to  obey  his  will.  That  will  probably  renuun  a  ques- 
tion. General  Lee's  toill  was  strong  enough  to  break  down 
all  obstacles  but  those  erected  by  rightful  aathority;  that 
with  this  masculine  strength  he  united  an  exquisite  gentk^ 
nefls,  is  equally  beyond  question.  A  noble  action  flushed  his 
cheek  with  an  emotion  that  the  reader  may,  if  he  win,  call 
^'  feminine."  A  tale  of  suffering  brought  a  sudden  moistiue 
to  his  eyes ;  and  a  loving  message  firom  one  of  his  poor  old 
soldiers  was  seen  one  day  to  melt  him  to  tears. 

This  poor  and  incomplete  attempt  to  indicate  some  of 
the  less-known  traits  of  the  illustrious  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Southern  armies  will  now  be  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
we  approach  the  sorrowful  moment  when,  surrounded  by 
his  weeping  family,*  ho  tranquilly  passed  away. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1870,  after  laborious  atten- 
tion  to  his  duties  during  tlie  early  part  of  the  day.  General 
Lee  attended,  in  the  afternoon,  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of 

*  General  Lee  had  three  sonfl  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  Uring  ez* 
oept  one  of  the  latter,  Hiss  Anne  Lee,  who  died  in  North  Carolina  dnriDg  the 
war.  The  sons  were  General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  aide-de-camp  to  President 
Davis— subsequently  commander  of  infantry  in  the  field,  and  now  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  College,  an  officer  of  sich  ability  and  of  character  lo  en^ 
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Grace  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Over  this  meet- 
ing he  presided,  and  it  was  afterward  remembered  that  his 
last  public  act  was  to  contribute  the  sum  of  fifty-five  dollars 
to  some  good  object,  the  requisite  amount  to  effect  which 
was  thus  made  up.  After  the  meeting,  General  Lee  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and,  when  tea  was  served,  took  his 
place  at  the  table  to  say  grace,  as  was  his  habit,  as  it  had 
been  in  camp  throughout  the  war.  His  lips  opened,  but  no 
sound  issued  from  them,  and  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  fix)m 
which  he  was  carried  to  bed. 

The  painful  intelligence  inmiediately  became  known 
throughout  Leidngton,  and  the  utmost  grief  and  consterna- 
tion were  visible  upon  every  f^Lce,  It  was  hoped,  at  first, 
that  the  attack  would  not  prove. serious,  and  that  General 
Lee  would  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  duties.  But  this  hope 
was  soon  dissipated.  The  skilful  physicians  who  hastened 
to  his  bedside  pronounced  his  malady  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  who  lay  in 
a  species  of  coma,  the  attack  was  evidently  of  the  most 
alarming  character.  The  most  discouraging  phase  of  the 
case  was,  that,  physically.  General  Lee  was — ^if  we  may  so 
say — ^in  perfect  health.  His  superb  physique,  although  not 
perhaps  as  vigorous  and  robust  as  during  the  war,  exhibited 
no  indication  whatever  of  disease.  His  health  appeared 
perfect,  and  twenty  years  more  of  life  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted for  him  from  simple  reference  to  his  appearance. 

nent  that  President  Davis  regarded  him  as  a  fit  successor  of  his  fflustriooi 
father  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  a 
prominent  and  able  commander  of  cavalry,  and  Captain  Robert  £.  Lee,  an  effi- 
cient member  of  the  cavalry-staft  These  gentlemen  bore  their  full  share  in  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  the  war,  from  its  commencement  to  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox. 
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The  malady  was  more  deeply  Beated,  however,  than  aoj 
bodflj  disease ;  the  oerehral  oongeBtiou  was  but  a  symptom 
of  the  mental  malady  which  was  killing  its  Tiodnu    Twat 
the  testimony  of  the  able  physicians  who  watched  the  gnat 
soldier,  day  and  night,  thronghont  his  illnesa^  and  are  thm 
best  competent  to  speak  npon  the  snbject,  thiBre  seems  no 
doubt  that  G^eral  Lee's  condition  was  the  xesnlt  of  menial 
depression  produced  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple.   Every  mail,  it  is  sidd,  had  brought  him  the  most  pit- 
eous appeals  for  assistance,  from  old  soldiers  whose  ^umUt^ 
were  in  want  of  bread ;  and  the  woes  of  these  poor  people 
had  a  prostrating  effect  upon  him.    A  year  or  two  befine^ 
his  health  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  this  brooding  de- 
pression, and  he  had  yisited  l^orth  Oarolina,  the' WUte  Sul- 
phur Springs,  and  other  places,  to  divert  his  mind.     In  this 
he  fjEuled.    The  shadow  went  with  him,  and  the  Teanlt  WS8| 
at  last,  the  alarming  attack  from  which  he  never  rallied. 
During  the  two  weeks  of  his  iUness  he  scarcely  spoke,  S33d 
evidently  regarded  his  condition  as  hopeless.    When  one  of 
his  pbjBicians  said  to  him,  ^^  General,  you  must  make  haste 
and  get  well ;  Traveller  has  been  standing  so  long  in  his 
stable  that  ho  needs  exercise,''  General  Leo  shook  his  head 
slowly,  to  indicate  that  he  would  never  again  mount  his 
favorite  horse. 

He  remained  in  this  state,  with  few  alterations  in  his 
concKtion,  until  Wednesday,  October  12th,  wheu,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  the  great 
soldier  tranquilly  expired. 

Of  the  universal  grief  of  the  Southern  people  when  the 
intelligence  was  transmitted  by  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  shoxdd  speak.     The 
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death  of  Leo  seemed  to  make  all  hearts  stand  still ;  and  the 
tolling  of  bells,  flags  at  half-mast,  and  pnblic  meetings  of 
citizens,  wearing  mourning,  marked,  in  every  portion  of  the 
Sonth,  the  sense  of  a  great  public  calamity.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  ten  thousand  Southern  homes, 
tears  came  to  the  eyes  not  only  of  women,  but  of  bearded 
men,  and  that  the  words,  "  Lee  is  dead  1 "  fell  like  a  funeral- 
knell  upon  every  heart. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  Richmond,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  resolutions  expressive  of  the  general  sorrow,  and 
requesting  that  the  remains  of  General  Lee  might  be  in- 
terred in  Holywood  Cemetery — ^Mr.  TValker,  the  Governor, 
expressing  in  a  special  message  his  participation  in  the  grief 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  South.  The  family  of 
General  Lee,  however,  preferred  that  his  remains  should 
rest  at  the  scene  of  his  last  labors,  and  beneath  the  chapel 
of  Washington  College  they  were  accordingly  interred. 
The  ceremony  was  imposing,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  body  was  bonie  to  the 
college  chapel.  In  front  moved  a  guard  of  honor,  composed 
of  old  Confederate  soldiers ;  behind  these  came  the  clergy ; 
then  the  hearse ;  in  rear  of  which  was  led  the  dead  soldier's 
favorite  war-horse  "  Traveller,^'  his  equipments  wreathed 
with  crape.  The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  college,  the 
cadets  of  the  Military  Institute,  and  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens followed^ — and  the  procession  moved  slowly  from  the 
northeastern  gate  of  the  president's  house  to  the  college 
chapel,  above  which,  draped  in  mourning,  and  at  half-mast, 
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floated  tlie  flag  of  Virginia — the  only  one  displayed  daring 
this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

On  the  platform  of  the  chapel  the  body  lay  in  state 
throughont  this  and  the  succeeding  day.  The  coffin  was 
covered  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  the  face  of  the 
dead  was  uncovered  that  all  might  look  for  the  last  time  on 
the  pale  features  of  the  illustrious  soldier.  The  body  was 
dressed  in  a  simple  suit  of  black,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
face  was  perfectly  natural.  Great  crowds  visited  the  chapel, 
passing  solemnly  in  front  of  the  coffin — the  silence  inter- 
rupted only  by  sobs. 

Throughout  the  lith  the  body  continued  to  be  in  state, 
and  to  be  visited  by  thousands.  On  the  15th  a  great  funeral 
procession  preceded  the  commission  of  it  to  its  last  resting 
place.  At  an  early  hour  the  crowd  began  to  assemble  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  college,  which  was  draped  in  mourning. 
This  great  concourse  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  wearing  crape,  and  the  little  children  seemed 
as  much  penetrated  by  the  general  distress  as  the  elders. 
The  bells  of  the  churches  began  to  toll ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
the  students  of  the  college,  and  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Confederate  army — numbering  together  nearly  one  thousand 
persons — formed  in  front  of  the  chapel.  Between  the  two 
bodies  stood  the  hearse,  and  the  gray  horse  of  the  soldier, 
both  draped  in  mourning. 

The  procession  then  began  to  move,  to  the  strains  of 
martial  music.  The  military  escort,  together  with  the  staff*- 
officers  of  General  Lee,  moved,  in  front ;  the  faculty  and 
students  followed  behind  the  hearse ;  and  in  rear  came  a 
committee  of  the  Legislative  dignitaries  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  and  a  great  mnltitude  of  citizens  from  all  portions 
of  the  State.  The  procession  continued  its  way  toward  the 
Institute,  where  the  cadets  made  the  military  salute  as  the 
hearse  passed  in  front  of  them,  and  the  sudden  thunder  of 
artillery  awoke  the  echoes  from  the  hills.  The  cadets  then 
joined  the  procession,  whicli  was  more  than  a  mile  in 
length;  and,  heralded  by  the  fire  of  artillery  every  few 
minutes,  it  moved  back  to  the  college  chapel,  where  the 
last  services  were  performed. 

General  Lee  had  requested,  it  is  said,  that  no  faneral 
oration  should  be  pronounced  above  his  remains,  and  the 
Eev.  TVilliam  N.  Pendleton  simply  read  the  beautiful  burial- 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  coffin,  still  covered 
with  evergreens  and  flowers,  was  then  lowered  to  its  resting- 
place  beneath  the  chapel,  amid  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the 
great  assembly ;  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  illustrious 
soldier  disappeared  from  the  world's  eyes. 

What  thus  disappeared  was  little.  What  remained  was 
much — the  memory  of  the  virtues  and  the  glory  of  the 
greatest  of  Virginians. 


APPENDIX. 


We  here  present  to  the  reader  a  more  detailed  aooount  of 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  burial  of  General  Lee,  and  a  selec- 
tion from  the  countless  addresses  delivered  in  various  portions 
of  the  country  when  his  death  was  announced*     To  notice  the 
honors  paid  to  his  memory  in  every  city,  town,  and  villa^  of 
the  South,  would  fill  a  volume,  and  be  wholly  unnecessary.     It 
is  equally  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  great  meetings  at  Rich- 
mond, Baltimore,  and  elsewhere,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  "  Lee  Memorial  Association  "  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  dead  commander. 

Tlie  addresses  here  presented  are  placed  on  record  rather  for 
their  biographical  interest,  than  to  do  honor  to  the  dead.  Of 
him  it  may  justly  be  said  that  he  needs  no  record  of  his  virtues 
and  his  glory.  His  illustrious  memory  is  fresh  to-day,  and  will 
be  fresh  tlirougliout  all  coming  generations,  in  every  heart. 


I. 

TJIU    FUNERAL     OF    GENERAL    LEE. 

TuE  morning  of  the  obsequies  of  General  Lee  broke  bright 
and  cheerful  over  the  sorrowful  town  of  Lexington.  Toward 
noon  the  sun  poured  down  with  all  the  genial  warmth  of  Indian 
summer,  and  after  mid-day  it  was  hot,  though  not  uncomfortably 
so.     The  same  solemnity  of  yesterday  reigned  supreme,  with  the 
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difiference,  that  people  came  thronging  into  town,  making  a 
mournful  scene  of  bustle.  The  gloomy  faces,  the  comparataye 
silence,  the  badges  and  emblems  of  mourning  that  everywhere 
met  the  eye,  and  the  noiseless,  strict  decorum  which  was  ob- 
served, told  how  universal  and  deep  were  the  love  and  Venera- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  illustrious  dead.  Every  one  uniformly 
and  religiously  wore  the  emblematic  crape,  even  to  the  women 
and  children,  who  were  crowding  to  the  college  chapel  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  fringed  with  mourning.  All  sorrowfully  and 
religiously  paid  their  last  tributes  of  respect  and  affection  to  the 
great  dead,  and  none  there  were  who  did  not  feel  a  just  pride  in 
the  sad  offices. 

At  the  College  Grounds. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  chapel  the  scene  was  peculiarly 
sad.  All  around  the  buildings  were  gloomily  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, and  the  students  strolled  listlessly  over  the  grounds,  await- 
ing the  formation  of  the  funeral  procession.  Ladies  thronged 
about  the  chapel  with  tearful  eyes,  children  wept  outright,  every 
face  wore  a  saddened  expression,  while  the  solemn  tolling  of  the 
church-bells  rendered  the  scene  still  more  one  of  grandeur  and 
gloom.  The  bells  of  the  churches  joined  in  the  mournful  re- 
quiem. 

The  Funeral  Peocession. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
agreed  upon,  the  students,  numbering  four  hundred,  formed  in 
front  and  to  the  right  of  the  chapel.  To  the  left  an  escort  of 
honor,  numbering  some  three  hundred  ex-officers  and  soldiers, 
was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which,  near  the  southwestern  en- 
trance to  the  groimds,  was  the  Institute  band.  Between  these 
two  bodies — the  soldiers  and  students — stood  the  hearse  and  the 
gray  war-steed  of  the  dead  hero,  both  draped  in  mourning.  The 
marshals  of  the  procession,  twenty-one  in  number,  wore  spotless 
white  sashes,  tied  at  the  waist  and  shoulders  with  crape,  and 
carrying  hdtons  also  enveloped  in  the  same  emblematic  ma- 
terial. 

Shortly  after  ten,  at  a  signal  from  the  chief  marshal,  the 
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solemn  cortege  moved  off  to  the  musio  of  a  mournful  dirge. 
General  Bradley  Johnson  headed  the  escort  of  officers  and  sol* 
diersy  with  Colonel  Charles  T.  Venable  and  Colonel  "Walters  H. 
Taylor,  both  former  assistant  adjutant-generals  on  the  staff  of 
the  lamented  dead.  The  physicians  of  General  Liee  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  college  fell  in  immediately  behind  the  hearse,  the 
students  following.  Slowly  and  solemnly  the  procession  mored 
fix)m  the  college  grounds  down  Washington  Street  to  Jefferson, 
up  Jefferson  Street  to  Franklin  Hall,  thence  to  Main  Street^ 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  dig- 
nitaries of  the  State,  and  the  citizens  generally.  Moving*  still 
onward,  this  grand  funeral  pageant,  which  had  now  assumed 
gigantic  proportions,  extending  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  soon 
reached  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  town,  when  it  took 
the  road  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 


At  thb  Milttaby  Institute. 

Here  the  scene  was  highly  impressive  and  imposing.  In 
fix>nt  of  the  Institute  the  battalion  of  cadets,  three  hundred  in 
number,  were  drawn  up  in  line,  wearing  their  full  gray  uniform, 
with  badges  of  mourning,  and  having  on  all  their  equipments 
and  side-arms,  but  without  their  muskets.  Spectators  thronged 
the  entire  line  of  the  procession,  gazing  sadly  as  it  M^ended  its 
way,  and  the  sites  around  the  Institute  were  crowded.  As  the 
cortSf/e  entered  tlie  Institute  grounds  a  salute  of  artillery  thun- 
dered its  arrival,  and  reverberated  it  far  across  the  distant  hills 
and  vallej's  of  Virginia,  awakening  echoes  which  have  been 
hushed  since  Lee  manfully  gave  up  the  struggle  of  the  "  lost 
cause"  at  Appomattox.  Winding  along  the  indicated  route 
toward  the  grounds  of  Washington  College,  the  procession 
slowly  moved  past  the  Institute,  and  when  the  war-horse  and 
hearse  of  the  dead  chieftain  came  in  front  of  the  battalion  of 
cadets,  they  uncovered  their  heads  as  a  salute  of  reverence  and 
respect,  which  was  promptly  followed  by  the  spectators.  When 
this  was  concluded,  the  visitors  and  Faculty  of  the  Institute 
joined  the  procession,  and  the  battalion  of  cadets  filed  into  the 
line  in  order,  and  with  the  greatest  precision. 
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Obdeb  of  the  Pbocession. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  procession  when  it  was 
completed : 

MubIo. 
Escort  of  Honor,  coDsisting  of  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Chaplain  and  other  Clergy. 

Hearse  and  Pall-bearers. 

General  Lee*s  Horse. 

The  Attending  Physicians. 

Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Washington  College. 

Dignitaries  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Visitors  and  Faculty  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Other  Representative  Bodies  and  Distinguished  Visitors. 

Alumni  of  Washington  College. 

Citizens. 

Cadets  Virginia  Military  Listitute. 

Students  of  Washington  College  as  Guard  of  Honor. 

At  the  Chapel. 

After  the  first  salute,  a  gun  was  fired  every  three  minutes. 
Moving  still  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
the  procession  reentered  the  grounds  of  Washington  College  by 
the  northeastern  gate,  and  was  halted  in  front  of  the  chapel. 
Then  followed  an  imposing  ceremony.  The  cadets  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  detached  from  the  line,  and  marched  in  double  file  into 
the  chapel  up  one  of  the  aisles,  past  the  remains  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  which  lay  in  state  on  the  rostrum,  and  down  the  other  aisle 
out  of  the  church.  The  students  of  Washington  College  followed 
next,  passing  with  bowed  heads  before  the  mortal  remains  of  him 
they  revered  and  loved  so  much  and  well  as  their  president  and 
friend.  The  side-aisles  and  galleries  were  crowded  with  ladies, 
Emblems  of  mourning  met  the  eye  on  all  sides,  and  feminine 
affection  had  hung  funeral  garlands  of  flowers  upon  all  the  pil- 
lars and  walls.  The  central  pews  were  filled  with  the  escort  of 
honor,  composed  of  former  Confederate  soldiers  from  this  and 
adjoining  counties,  while  the  spacious  platform  was  crowded 
with  the  trustees,  facidties,  clergy,  Legislative  Committee,  and 
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distrnguiflhed  visitors.  'Within  and  without  tha  oonseonted  htll 
tilie  soene  was  alike  imposing.  The  Uue  mountains  of  Yiiginii^ 
towering  in  the  near  horizon ;  the  lovely  village  of  Lexington, 
sleeping  in  the  calm,  unru£9ed  air,  and  the  softened  autumn  am- 
light;  the  vast  assemblage,  mute  and  sonowfiil;  the  tdfing 
beDs,  and  pealing  oannon,  and  solemn  words  of  funcnl  aervioe^ 
oombined  to  render  the  scene  one  never  to  be  fingotten. 

The  sons  of  General  Lee— W.  H.  F.  Lee,  Oh.  W.  G  Lee,  and 
Robert  R  Lee— with  their  sisters.  Misses  Agnes  and  MildEed 
Lee,  and  the  nephews  of  the  dead,  Fitdiugh,  Heniy  0L»  and 
Robert  C.  Lee,  entered  the  churdh  with  bowed  heads,  and  ailait- 
Ij  took  seats  in  firont  of  the  rostrum. 

Teob  Fuztb&aii  Ssbvicbs  A3SD  IsrnaaajKT. 

Then  followed  the  impressive  funeral  senioes  of  the  Eipia* 
copal  Ohorch  ^  the  dead,  amid  a  silence  and  solemnity  that 
were  imposing  and  sublimely  grand.  There  was  no  funeral  om- 
tion,  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  distinguished 
dead ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services  in  the  chapel  the 
vast  congregation  went  out  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  with- 
out, who  were  unable  to  gain  admission.  The  coffin  was  then 
carried  by  the  pall-bearers  to  the  library^x)om,  in  the  basement 
of  the  chapel,  where  it  was  lowered  into  the  vault  prepared 
for  its  receptioD.  The  funeral  services  were  concluded  in  the 
open  air  by  prayer,  and  the  singing  of  Greneral  Lee's  fitvorite 
hymn,  commencing  with  the  well-known  line — 

"  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  Word !  '* 

and  thus  closed  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Robert  Edward  Lee, 
to  whom  may  be  fitly  applied  the  grand  poetic  epitaph : 

"  Ne^er  to  the  mansions  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundations,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e^er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conyeyed 
A  purer  saint  or  a  more  welcome  shade.'* 
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TRIBUTES    TO    GENERAL    LEE. 

In  the  deep  emotion  with  which  the  death  of  General  Lee 
has  filled  all  classes  of  our  people — says  the  SovJthem  Magaaine^ 
from  whose  pages  this  interesting  summary  is  taken — ^we  have 
thought  that  a  selection  of  the  most  eloquent  or  otherwise  in- 
teresting addresses  delivered  at  the  various  memorial  meetings 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

On  October  16th  nearly  the  whole  city  was  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, and  business  was  suspended.  A  funeral  service  was  held  at 
St;  Paul's  Church.  In  the  evening  an  immense  meeting  assem- 
bled at  Weissiger  Hall,  and,  after  an  opening  address  by  Mayor 
Baxter,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

**  Resolved,  That,  in  the  death  of  Robert  E,  Lee,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  without  regard  to  States  or  sections,  or  antecedents, 
or  opinions,  lose  a  great  and  good  man,  a  distinguished  and  use- 
fid  citizen,  renowned  not  less  in  arms  than  in  the  arts  of  peace ; 
and  that  the  cause  of  public  instruction  and  popular  culture  is 
deprived  of  a  representative  whose  influence  and  example  will 
be  felt  by  the  youth  of  our  country  for  long  ages  after  the  pas- 
sions in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  engaged,  but  which  he  did 
not  share,  have  passed  into  history,  and  the  peace  and  fraternity 
of  the  American  Republic  are  cemented  and  restored  by  the 
broadest  and  purest  American  sentiment. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  family  of  General  Lee,  to  the  Trustees  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, and  to  the  Grovemor  and  General  Assembly  of  Virginia." 

Address  of  Gbnxbal  Bbeckinbidge. 

"jlfr.  President,  XfOdies,  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  humble 
part  which  it  falls  to  me  to  take  in  these  interesting  ceremonies, 
if  for  any  caiise  it  has  been  supposed  that  I  am  to  deliver  a 
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lengthy  address,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  origination  of  that 
supposition.     I  came  here  to-night  simply  to  mingle  my  grief 
with  yours  at  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  oitLsenSi 
and,  indeed,  I  feel  more  like  silence  than  like  words.     I  am  awe- 
stricken  in  the  presence  of  this  vast  assemblage,  and  my  mind 
goes  back  to  the  past.    It  is  preoccupied  by  memories  coming 
in  prominent  review  of  the  firequent  and  ever-varying  vicissi- 
tudes which  have  characterized  the  last  ten  years.     I  find  myself 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  people  of  this  great 
and  growing  city,  who  meet  together,  without  distinction  of 
party,  and  presided  over  by  your  chief  officer,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Confederate  armies  in  the  late  war  between  the 
States.     It  is  in  itself  the  omen  of  reunion.     I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  spectacle  presented  here.    Throughout  the  entire  South 
one  universal  cry  of  grief  has  broken  forth  at  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Lee«  and  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  North  manly  and 
noble  tributes  have  been  paid  to  his  memory. 

"  My  words  shall  be  brief  but  plain.  Why  is  it  that  at  the 
South  we  sec  this  universal,  spontaneous  demonstration  ?  Blrst, 
because  most  of  the  people  mourn  the  loss  of  a  leader  and  a 
friend,  but  beyond  that  I  must  say  they  seem  to  enter  an  uncon- 
scious protest  against  the  ascription  either  to  him  or  them  of 
treason  or  personal  dishonor.  It  may  be  an  unconscious  protest 
against  the  employment  by  a  portion  of  the  public  press  of  those 
epithets  which  have  ceased  to  be  used  in  social  intercourse.  It 
is  an  invitation  on  their  part  to  the  people  of  the  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  if  there  be  any  remaining  rancor  in  their 
bosoms,  to  bury  it  in  the  grave  forever.  I  will  not  recall  the 
past.  I  will  not  enter  upon  any  considerations  of  the  cause  of 
that  great  struggle.  This  demonstration  we  see  around  us  gives 
the  plainest  evidence  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  indulge  in 
useless  repinings  at  the  results  of  that  great  struggle.  It  is  for 
the  pen  of  the  historian  to  declare  the  cause,  progress,  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  it.  In  regard  to  those  who  followed  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  gloried  in  his  successes  and  shared  his  misfortunes, 
I  have  but  this  to  say  :  the  world  watched  the  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  yet  gives  testimony  to  their  gallantry. 
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The  magnanimitj  with  which  thej  aooepted  the  results  of  their 
defeat,  the  obedience  they  have  yielded  to  the  laws  of  the  Fedr 
end  Goyemment,  give  an  exhibition  so  rare  that  they  are  enno- 
bled by  their  calm  yet  noble  submission*    For  the  rest  their 
escutcheon  is  unstained.    The  conquerors  themselves,  for  their 
own  glory,  must*  confess  that  they  were  brave.    Neither,  my 
fiiends,  do  I  come  here  to-night  to  speak  of  the  military  career 
of  General  Lee.     I  need  not  speak  of  it  this  evening.    I  believe 
that  this  is  universally  recognized,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Europe ;  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  world.    I  come  but 
to  utter  my  tribute  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.    As  a  man 
he  will  be  remembered  in  history  as  a  man  of  the  epoch.     How 
little  need  I  to  speak  of  his  character  after  listening  to  the  thril- 
ling delineation  of  it  which  we  had  this  morning !    We  all  know 
that  he  was  great,  noble,  and  self-poised.    He  was  just  and  mod- 
erate, but  was,  perhaps,  misunderstood  by  those  who  were  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him.     He  was  supposed  to  be  just, 
but  cold.    Far  from  it.     He  had  a  warm,  a£fectionate  heart. 
During  the  last  year  of  that  unfortunate  struggle  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  him.     I  was  almost 
constantly  by  his  side,  and  it  was  during  the  two  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  fall  of  Richmond  that  I  came  to  know  and 
fully  understand  the  true  nobility  of  his  character.     In  all  those 
long  vigils  he  was  considerate  and  kind,  gentle,  firm,  and  self- 
poised.     I  can  give  no  better  idea  of  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me  than  to  say  it  inspired  me  with  an  ardent  love  of  the 
man  and  a  profound  veneration  of  his  character.     It  was  so 
massive  and  noble,  so  grand  in  its  proportions,  that  all  men 
must  admire  its  heroism  and  gallantry,  yet  so  gentle  and  tender 
that  a  woman  might  adopt  and  claim  it  as  her  own.     If  the 
spirit  which  animates  the  assembly  before  me  to-night  shall  be- 
come general  and  permeate  the  whole  country,  then  may  we  say 
the  wounds  of  the  late  war  are  truly  healed.     We  ask  for  him 
only  what  we  give  to  others.     Among  the  more  eminent  of  the 
departed  Federal  generals  who  were  distinguished  for  their  gal- 
lantry, their  nobility  of  character,  and  their  patriotism,  may  be 
mentioned  Thomas  and  McPherson.     What  Confederate  is  there 
who  would  refuse  to  raise  his  cap  as  their  funeral-train  went  by, 
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(V hesitate  to  drop  a  flower  upon  thdur  graTea?  Why?  Be- 
cause they  were  men  of  courage,  honor,  and  nobQity  ;  frfraif 
they  were  true  to  their  convictions  of  rijo^ti  and  BoHdiaca  whose 
hands  were  unstained  by  cmeltj  oc  pillage,   . 

"  Those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him,  and 
who  have  appeared  bef<»re  this  assemUagei  compooed  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  daim  for  him  your  veneration,  beoauae  he 
was  pure  and  noUe,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  aee  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  South  in  mourning.    This  has.  been  the 
ezpressicm  throughout  the  whole  South,  without  diatuiotion  of 
party,  and  also  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  North.    la  .not  tins  why 
these  tributes  have  been  paid.to  his  memoiy  f    Is  it  not  bgcaqae 
his  piety  was  humble  and  sincere?    Because  he  aodgrded  in  vio- 
tory ;  because  he  filled  his  position  with  admirable  dignity;  be* 
cause  he  taught  his  prostrate  comrades  how  to  auffiar  and  be 
strong  ?    In  a  word,  because  he  was  one  of  the  noUeat  prodneia 
of  this  hemisphere,  a  fit  object  to  sit  in  the  niche  whidi  he 
created  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

^  But  he  £uled.  The  result  is  in  the  future.  Jt  may  be  fiv 
better  or  for  worse.  ■  We  hope  for  the  better.  But  this  la  not 
the  test  for  his  greatness  sind  goodness.  Success  often  gikb  the 
shallow  man,  but  it  is  disaster  alone  that  reveals  the  qualities  of 
true  greatness.  Was  his  life  a  fedlure  ?  Is  only  that  man  suo* 
cessful  who  erects  a  material  monimient  of  greatness  by  the  en- 
forcement of  his  ideas  ?  Is  not  that  man  successfiil  also,  who^ 
by  his  valor,  moderation,  and  courage,  with  all  their  associate 
virtues,  presents  to  the  world  such  a  specimen  of  true  manhood 
as  his  children  and  children's  children  will  be  proud  to  imitate  ? 
In  this  sense  he  was  not  a  failure. 

^'  Pardon  me  for  having  detained  you  so  long.  I  know  there 
are  here  and  there  those  who  will  reach  out  and  attempt  to  pluck 
from  his  name  the  gloiy  which  surrounds  it,  and  strike  with  ma- 
lignant fury  at  the  honors  awarded  to  him  ;  yet  history  will  de- 
clare that  the  remains  which  repose  in  the  vault  beneath  the 
little  chapel  in  the  lovely  Virginia  Valley  are  not  only  those  of 
a  valorous  soldier,  but  those  of  a  great  and  good  American.'' 

General  John  W.  Finnell  next  addressed  the  audience  briefly, 
and  was  followed  by. 
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General  Wilijam  Pbeston. 

"Jtfr.  Chairman^  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  add  any  eulogy  to  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  or  a  more 
merited  tribute  of  praise  than  those  which  have  already  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  Yet,  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  I  am  willing  to  come  forward  and  add  a 
word  to  testify  my  appreciation  of  the  great  virtues  and  admi- 
rable character  of  one  that  commands,  not  only  our  admiration, 
but  that  of  the  entire  country.  Not  alone  of  the  entire  country, 
but  his  character  has  excited  more  admiration  in  Europe  than 
among  ourselves.  In  coming  ages  his  name  will  be  marked 
with  lustre,  and  will  be  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  the 
future.  I  speak  of  one  just  gone  down  to  death ;  ripe  in  all  the 
noble  attributes  of  manhood,  and  illustrious  by  deeds  the  most 
remarkable  ir^  character  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of 
America  since  its  discovery.  It  is  now  some  two-and-twenty 
years  since  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Lee.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  in  Mexico,  and  I  first  saw 
him  as  the  chief-engineer  of  General  Scott  in  the  Valley  of  Mex- 
ico. I  see  around  me  two  old  comrades  who  then  saw  General 
Lee.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  personal  beauty  and  great 
grace  of  body.  He  had  a  finished  form,  delicate  hands,  graceful 
in  person,  while  here  and  there  a  gray  hair  streaked  with  silver 
the  dark  locks  with  which  Nature  had  clothed  his  noble  brow. 
There  were  discerning  ttiinds  that  appreciated  his  genius,  and 
saw  in  him  the  coming  Captain  of  America,  His  commander 
and  his  comrades  appreciated  his  ability.  To  a  club  which  was 
then  organized  he  belonged,  together  with  General  McClellan, 
General  Albert  Sydney*  Johnston,  General  Beauregard,  and  a 
host  of  others.     They  recognized  in  Lee  a  master-spirit. 

"  He  was  never  violent ;  he  never  wrangled.  He  was  averse 
to  quarrelling,  and  not  a  single  difficulty  marked  his  career ;  but 
all  acknowledged  his  justness  and  wonderful  evenness  of  mind. 
Rare  intelligence,  combined  with  these  qualities,  served  to  make 
him  a  fit  representative  of  his  great  prototype.  General  Wash- 
ington. He  had  been  accomplished  by  every  finish  that  a  mili- 
tary education  could  bestow. 
85 
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"  I  remember  when  General  Lee  was  appointed  fieateDMrt- 
colonel,  at  the  same  time  that  Sydney  Jdhnston  -ww  appoiotod 
colond,  and  General  Soott  thought  that  Lee  ahouki  have  been 
colonel.    I  was  talldng  with  General  Scott  cm  the  eiib|eot  Vang 
before  the  late  atmggle  between  ihe  North  and  SoaOt  took 
place,  and  he  then  said  that  Lee  was  the  greateat  livii^  floldlflr 
in  America.    He  did  not  object  to  the  other  camTniiwioiiy  but  ha 
thought  Lee  should  have  been  first  promoted.    VinaUj^  he  said 
to  me  with  emphasis,  whidi  you  will  pardoQ  me  £at  zelatufg^  'I  * 
tell  you  that,  if  I  were  on  my  death4ied  to-monaw^  and  Hm 
President  of  the  United  States  should  tell  me  that  a  great  batUe 
was  to  be  fought  for  the  liberty  or  slaveiy  of  the  oountij^  and 
asked  my  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  a  commander,  I  would 
say  with  my  dying  breath,  let  it  be  Robert  B.  Lee.'     AK  {  gntJt 
soldier  that  he  was,  princely  general  that  he  was,  he  has  Iblfillad 
his  mission,  and  borne  it  so  that  no  invidious  tongue  eaa  levd 
the  shafts  of  calumny  at  the  great  character  which  he  has  left 
behind  hinu 

**  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  not  in  this  that  tlie  match* 
less  attributes  of  his  character  were  found.  You  have  aaaemUed 
here,  not  so  much  to  do  honor  to  General  Lee,  but  to  testify  your 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  principles  governing  hia  charac- 
ter ;  and  if  the  minds  of  this  assemblage  were  explored,  you 
would  find  there  was  a  gentleness  and  a  grace  in  his  character 
which  had  won  your  love  and  brought  forth  teslimonials  of  uni- 
versal admiration.  Take  but  a  single  instance.  At  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  after  the  attack  on  the  cemetery,  when  his  troops 
were  repulsed  and  beaten,  the  men  threw  up  their  muskets  and 
said,  *  Grcneral,  we  have  failed,  and  it  is  our  fault.*  *  No,  my 
men,*  said  he,  knowing  the  style  of  fighting  of  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  *you  have  done  well;  'tis  my  fault;  I  am  to 
blame,  and  no  one  but  me.'  What  man  is  there  that  would  not 
have  gone  to  renewed  death  for  such  a  leader  ?  So,  when  we 
examine  his  whole  character,  it  is  in  his  private  life  that  you  find 
his  true  greatness — the  Christian  simplicity  of  his  diaracter  and 
his  great  veneration  for  truth  and  nobility,  the  grand  elements 
of  his  greatness.  What  man  could  have  laid  down  his  sword  at 
the  feet  of  a  victorious  general  with  greater  dignity  than  did  he 
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at  Appomattox  CJourt-House  ?  He  laid  down  his  sword  with 
grace  and  dignity,  and  secured  for  h^  soldiers  the  best  terms 
that  fortime  would  permit.  In  that  he  shows  marked  greatness 
seldom  shown  by  great  captains. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  wild  cries  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris  went  out  for  the  blood  of  the  emperor ;  but  at  Appomat- 
tox, veneration  and  love  only  met  the  eyes  of  the  troops  who 
looked  upon  their  commander.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your 
time  much  further.  When  I  last  saw  him  the  raven  hair  had 
turned  white.  In  a  small  village  church  his  reverent  head  was 
bowed  in  prayer.  The  humblest  step  was  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
as  he  entered  the  portals  of  the  tetaple  erected  to  God.  In  broken 
responses  he  answered  to  the  services  of  the  Church.  Noble,  sin- 
cere, and  humble  in  his  religion,  he  showed  forth  his  true  char- 
acter in  laying  aside  his  sword  to  educate  the  youth  of  his  coim- 
try.  Never  did  he  appear  more  noble  than  at  that  time.  He  is 
now  gone,  and  rests  in  peace,  and  has  crossed  that  mysterious 
stream  that  Stonewall  Jackson  saw  with  inspired  eyes  when  he 
asked  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  his  troops  across  the 
river  and  forever  rest  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees." 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Hon.  D.  Y.  Lyttle,  the  meeting 
adjourned* 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Augusta,  on  October  18th,  at  the 
City  HalL  The  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Whereas^  This  day,  throughout  all  this  Southern  land,  sor- 
row, many-tongued,  is  ascending  to  heaven  for  the  death  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  communities  everywhere  are  honoring  them- 
selves in  striving  to  do  honor  to  that  great  name ;  and  we,  the 
people  of  Augusta,  who  were  not  laggards  in  upholding  his. 
glorious  banner  while  it  floated  to  the  breeze,  would  swell  the 
general  lamentation  of  his  departure :  therefore  be  it 

"  Resolvedy  That  no  people  in  the  tide  of  time  has  been  be- 
reaved as  we  are  bereaved ;  for  no  other  people  has  had  such  a 
man  to  lose.     Greece,  rich  in  heroes ;  Rome,  prolific  mother  of 
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great  oitizens,  so  that  the  name  of  Roman  is  the  aynoiijine  of  aB 
that  is  noblest  in  oitiienship — had  no  man  oomin^^  up  to  tlie  foD 
measure  of  this  great  departed.  On  scores  of  battle-fieUs^  ood* 
summate  commander;  everywhere,  bravest  soldier;  in  hShae, 
sublimest  hero ;  in  dbbanding  his  army,  most  pathetic  of  wri- 
ters ;  in  persecution,  most  patient  of  power's  victims ;  in  private 
life,  purest  of  men— he  was  such  that  all  CSuistendom,  with  one 
consent,  named  him  great.  We,  recalling  that  so  also  manlrind 
have  styled  Alexander,  Oeeaar,  Frederick,  and  Napoleon^  and  be- 
holding in  the  Confederate  leader  qualities  higher  and  better 
than  theirs,  find  that  language  poor  indeed  which  only  enables 
us  to  call  him  'great' — him  standing  among  the  great  of  all  ages 
preSminent^ 

^  Iteaolvedj  That  our  admiration  of  the  man  is  not  the  partial 
judgment  of  his  adherents  only ;  but  so  dear  stand  his  greatness 
and  his  goodness,  that  even  the  bitterest  of  foes  has  not  ventured 
to  asperse  him.  While  the  air  has  been  filled  with  oaksmues 
and  revilings  of  his  cause,  none  have  been  aimed  at  him.  If 
there  are  spirits  so  base  that  they  cannot  discover  and  reverence 
his  greatness  and  his  goodness,  they  have  at  least  shrunk  £ram 
encountering  the  certain  indignation  of  mankind.  This  day — dis- 
franchised by  stupid  power  as  he  was ;  branded,  as  he  was,  in 
the  perverted  vocabulary  of  usurpers  as  rebel  and  traitor^— his 
death  has  even  in  distant  lands  moved  more  tongues  and  stirred 
more  hearts  than  the  siege  of  a  mighty  city  and  the  triumphs  of 
a  great  king, 

"  Hesolved,  That,  while  he  died  fjEtr  too  soon  for  his  country, 
he  had  lived  long  enough  for  his  fame.  This  was  complete,  and 
the  futiu*e  could  unfold  nothing  to  add  to  it  In  this  age  of 
startling  changes,  imagination  might  have  pictured  him,  even  in 
the  years  which  he  yet  lacked  of  the  allotted  period  of  human 
life,  once  more  at  the  head  of  devoted  armies  and  the  conqueror 
9f  glorious  fields ;  but  none  could  have  been  more  glorious  than 
those  he  had  already  won.  Wrong,  too,  might  again  have  tri- 
umphed over  Bight,  and  he  have  borne  defeat  with  sublimest 
resignation ;  but  this  he  had  already  done  at  Appomattox.  Un- 
relenting hate  to  his  lost  cause  might  have  again  consigned  him 
to  the  walks  of  private  life,  and  he  have  become  an  exemplar  of 
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all  the  virtues  of  a  private  station ;  but  this  he  had  already  been 
in  the  shades  of  Lexington.  The  contingencies  of  the  future 
could  only  have  revealed  him  greatest  soldier,  sublimest  hero, 
best  of  men ;  and  he  was  already  all  of  these.  The  years  to 
come  were  barren  of  any  thing  which  could  add  to  his  perfect 
name  and  fame.  He  had  nothing  to  lose ;  but,  alas !  we,  his 
people,  every  thing  by  his  departure  fix)m  this  world,  which  was 
unworthy  of  him,  to  that  other  where  the  good  and  the  pure  of 
all  ages  will  welcome  him.  Thither  follow  him  the  undying  love 
of  every  true  Southern  man  and  woman,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  the  world." 

Addekss  op  General  A.  R.  Wright. 

"  Mr.  Chairman :  I  rise  simply  to  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions  which  have  just  been  read  to  the  meeting  by 
Major  Gumming.  You  have  heard,  and  the  people  here  as- 
sembled have  heard,  these  resolutions.  They  are  truthfid,  elo- 
quent, and  expressive.  Although  announced  as  a  speaker  on 
this  sad  occasion,  I  had  determined  to  forego  any  such  attempt ; 
but  an  allusion,  a  passing  reference  to  one  of  the  sublime  virtues 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  made  in  the  resolutions  which  have  just 
been  read  in  your  hearing,  has  induced  me  to  add  a  word  or  two. 
Your  resolutions  speak  of  General  Lee's  patience  under  the  per- 
secutions of  power.  It  was  this  virtue  which  ennobled  the  char- 
acter, as  it  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  the  life,  of 
him  for  whose  death  a  whole  nation,  grief-stricken,  mourns,  and 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  whom  this  multitude  has  as- 
sembled here  this  morning.  While  General  Lee  was  all,  and 
more  than  has  been  said  of  him — the  great  general,  the  true 
Christian,  and  the  valiant  soldier — ^there  was  another  character  in 
which  he  appeared  more  conspicuously  than  in  any  of  the  rest — 
the  quiet  dignity  with  which  he  encountered  defeat,  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  met  the  persecution  of  malignant  power. 
We  may  search  the  pages  of  all  histo.y,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
and  there  seems  to  be  but  one  character  who  possessed  in  so 
large  a  degree  this  remarkable  trait  Take  General  Lee's  whole 
life  and  examine  it ;  observe  his  skill  and  coiu-age  as  a  soldier, 
his  patriotism  and  his  fidelity  to  principle,  the  purity  of  his 
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private  life,  and  then  remember  the  disasters  wkidL  he  &oed  and 
the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  it  wooM  seem 
that  no  one  ever  endured  so  much — not  even  David,  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel  Job  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  hj  the 
pages  of  sacred  history  as  the  embodiment  of  patienoe,  as  the 
man  who,  overwhefaned  with  the  most  numerous  and  bitter  affie- 
tions,  never  lost  his  fortitude,  and  who  endured  every  fiesli  trisl 
with  uncomplaining  resignation;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
Job  displayed  not  the  patience  of  our  own  loved  hero ;  for,  while 
Job  suffered  much,  he  endured  less  than  Genersl  Lee.  Job  was 
compelled  to  lose  his  children,  his  Mends,  and  his  property,  bdt 
he  was  never  required  to  give  up  country;  General  Lee  was, 
and,  with  more  Huai  the  persecutions  of  Job^  he  stands  revealed 
to  the  world  the  truest  and  the  most  sublime  hero  whom  the 
ages  have  produced.  To  a  patriot  like  Lee  the  loss  of  oountij 
was  the  greatest  evil  which  could  be  experienced,  and  it  was  tfab 
last  blow  which  has  caused  us  to  assemble  here  to<lay  to  mourn 
his  departure.  He  lost  firiends  and  kindred  and  property  in  the 
struggle,  and  yet,  according  to  the  news  which  the  tdegimpli 
brought  us  this  morning,  it  was  the  loss  of  his  cause  which  finally 
sundered  the  heartHBtrings  of  the  hero,  and  drew  him  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Yes,  the  weight  of  this  great  sorrow  which  first  £bDI 
upon  him  under  the  &tal  apple-tree  at  Appomattox,  has  dwelt 
with  him,  growing  heavier  and  more  unendurable  with  each  suo- 
ceediiig  year,  from  that  time  until  last  Wednesday  mom  when 
the  soul  of  Lee  passed  away. 

^'  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  rose  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions;  and  if  I  have  said  more  than  I 
ought  to  have  said,  it  is  because  I  knew  the  illustrious  dead, 
because  I  loved  him,  and  because  I  mourn  his  loss.'' 

Addbbss  of  Judge  Hilliabd. 

"It  is  proper  that  the  people  should  pay  a  public  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man  when  he  dies.  Not  a  ruler,  not  one 
who  merely  holds  a  great  public  position,  but  a  great  man,  one 
who  has  served  his  day  and  generation.  It  cannot  benefit  the 
dead,  but  it  is  eminently  profitable  to  the  living.  The  conscious- 
ness than  when  we  cease  to  live  our  memory  will  be  cherished^ 
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is  a  noble  iacentive  to  live  well.  This  great  popular  demonstra- 
tion is  due  to  General  Lee's  life  and  character.  It  is  not  ordered 
by  the  Grovemment — the  Grovemment  ignored  him ;  but  is  ren- 
dered as  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
man — ^good,  true,  and  great  He  held  no  place  in  the  Grovem- 
ment, and  since  the  war  has  had  no  military  rank ;  but  he  was  a 
true  man.  After  all,  that  is  the  noblest  tribute  you  can  pay  to 
any  man,  to  say  of  him  he  was  a  true  man. 

"Greneral  Lee's  character  was  eminently  American.  In 
Europe  they  have  their  ideas,  their  standards  of  merit,  their  re- 
wards for  great  exploits.  They  cover  one  with  decorations; 
they  give  him  a  great  place  in  the  government ;  they  make  him 
a  marshaL  Wellington  began  his  career  with  humble  rank.  He 
was  young  Wellesley ;  he  rose  to  be  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  our  country  we  have  no  such  rewards  for  great  deeds.  One 
must  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  Grovemment,  or  he  must  take 
the  fortimes  of  private  life. 

"  Greneral  Lee  was  educated  at  the  great  Military  Academy, 
West  Point.  He  entered  the  army ;  was  promoted  from  time  to 
time  for  brilliant  services ;  in  Mexico  fought  gallantly  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States ;  and  was  still  advancing  in  his  mili- 
tary career  in  1861,  when  Virginia  became  involved  in  the  great 
contest  that  then  grew  up  between  the  States.  Virginia  was  his 
mother ;  she  called  him  to  her  side  to  defend  her,  and,  resigning 
his  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  for  advancement  there,  not  counting  the  cost,  not 
offering  his  sword  to  the  service  of  power,  nor  yet  laying  it 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Grovemment — ^he  unsheathed  it  and  took 
his  stand  in  defence  of  the  great  principles  asserted  by  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Revolution,  when  she  contended  with  Great  Britain 
the  right  of  every  people  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. Lost  or  won,  to  him  the  cause  was  always  the  same — ^it 
was  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  He  stood  by  it  to  the 
last.  What  must  have  been  the  convictions  of  a  man  like  Gren- 
eral Lee,  when,  mounted  on  the  same  horse  that  had  borne  him 
in  battle,  upon  which  he  was  seated  when  the  lines  of  battle 
formed  by  his  own  heroic  men  wavered,  and  he  seized  the  stand- 
ard to  lead  the  charge ;  but  his  soldiers  rushed  to  him,  and  lay- 
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ing  their  hands  on  his  bridlOi  said,  *  General,  we  oamiot  fire  a 
gun  unless  yon  retire?'  What  must  have  been  his  emoCioiis  as 
he  rode,  through  his  own  lines  at  Appomattox,  to  theoosnmaiider 
of  the  oppoffing  armj,  and  tendered  his  sword  ?  Seandi  die  an- 
nals of  histoiy,  andent  and  modem;  consult  the  lives  of  heroes; 
study  the  examples  of  greatness  reoorded  in  Ghreece  leading  the 
way  on  the  triumphs  of  popular  liberty,  or  in  Rome  in  tlie  best 
days  of  her  imperial  rule ;  take  stat^men,  generals,  or  men  of 
patient  thought  who  outwatdied  the  stars  in  exploring  knowl- 
edge, and  I  declare  to  you  that  I  do  not  find  anywhere  a  soih 
limer  sentiment  than  General  Lee  uttered  when  he  aaid, '  Haman 
virtue  ought  to  be  equal  to  human  calamity.'  It  will  live  fiv^ 
ever. 

^  General  Lee  died  at  the  right  time.  His  sun  did  not  go 
down  in  the  strife  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  can- 
non, dimmed  by  the  lurid  smoke  of  war.  He  survived  all  this: 
lived  with  so  much  dignity ;  silent,  yet  thoughtful ;  tmaednced 
by  the  offers  of  gain  or  of  advancement  however  tempting;  dis- 
daining to  enter  into  contests  for  small  objects,  until  the  broad 
disk  went  down  behind  the  Yiiginia  lulls,  shedding  its  departing 
lustre  notonlyupon  this  country  but  upon  the  whole  would.  His 
memory  is  as  much  respected  in  England  as  it  is  here;  and  at  the 
North  as  well  as  at  the  South  true  hearts  honor  it. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  before  I  take  my  seat. 
Greneral  Lee's  fame  ought  to  rest  on  the  true  base.  He  did  not 
draw  his  sword  to  perpetuate  human  slavery,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  opinions  in  regard  to  it;  he  did  not  seek  to  overthrow 
the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States.  He  drew  it  in  defence 
of  constitutional  liberty.  That  cause  is  not  dead,  but  will  live 
forever.  The  result  of  the  war  established  the  authority  of  the 
United  States ;  the  Union  will  stand — ^let  it  stand  forever.  The 
flag  floats  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific ;  let  it  increase  in  lustre,  and  let  the  power  of  the  Grovemment 
grow ;  still  the  cause  for  which  Greneral  Lee  struck  is  not  a  lost 
cause.  It  is  conceded  that  these  States  must  continue  united 
under  a  common  government.  We  do  not  wish  to  sunder  it,  nor 
to  distiurb  it.  But  the  great  principle  that  underlies  the  Grovem- 
ment of  the  United  States — ^the  principle  that  the  people  have 
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a  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government,  and  to  have 
their  liberties  protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution — 
is  an  indestructible  principle.  You  cannot  destroy  it.  Like  Mil- 
ton's angels,  it  is  immortal ;  you  may  wound,  but  you  cannot  kill 
it.  It  is  like  the  volcanic  fires  that  flame  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth ;  it  will  yet  upheave  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  flame  up 
to  heaven. 

"  Young  Emmett  said,  *  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph  until 
my  country  is  free,  and  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.'  But  you  may  write  Greneral  Lee's  epitaph  now.  The 
principle  for  which  he  fought  will  survive  him.  His  evening  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  life.  He  had  time  to  think,  to  recall 
the  past,  to  prepare  for  the  future.  An  offer,  originating  in 
Greorgia,  and  I  believe  in  this  very  city,  was  made  to  him  to  place 
an  immense  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal  if  he  would  consent  to 
reside  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  represent  Southern  commerce. 
Millions  would  have  flowed  to  him.  But  he  declined.  He  said : 
*  No ;  I  am  grateful,  but  I  have  a  self-imposed  task  which  I  must 
accomplish.  I  have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South  in  battle ;  I 
have  seen  many  of  them  fall  imder  my  standard.  I  shall  devote 
my  life  now  to  training  young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life.'  And 
he  did.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  him  in  that  glorious  valley  where 
Lexington  stands,  the  lofty  moimtains  throwing  their  protecting 
shadows  over  its  quiet  home.  Greneral  Lee's  fame  is  not  bound- 
ed by  the  limits  of  the  South,  nor  by  the  continent.  I  rejoice 
that  the  South  gave  him  birth ;  I  rejoice  that  the  South  will  hold 
his  ashes.  But  his  fame  belongs  to  the  human  race.  Washing- 
ton, too,  was  bom  in  the  South  and  sleeps  in  the  South.  But  his 
great  fame  is  not  to  be  appropriated  by  this  country ;  it  is  the 
inheritance  of  mankind.  We  place  the  name  of  Lee  by  that  of 
Washington.     They  both  belong  to  the  world." 

NEW    ORLEANS. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  as  the  largest 
building  in  the  city.  The  Hon.  W.  M.  Burwell  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain no  report.    The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the 
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Hoir.  Thoicab  X  Rbmitw. 

^BoBSBT  E.  Lss  18 dead.  The Potomao^  overiobked  bj the 
home  of  the  hero,  onoe  diTiding  contending  peoplea,  bat  now  no 
longer  a  boundary,  conye jb  to  the  ocean  a  natkm'a  tears.  South 
of  the  Potomac  is  mourning;  profiDund  grief  pervmdes  eyeij 
heart,  lamentation  is  heard  from  every  hearth,  for  Lee  deeiMi 
among  the  shun  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  uau  In  the  luh 
goage  of  Moina : 

'  Thej  were  ikiii  for  ai, 
And  thdr  blood  flowed  out  in  a  rain  for  nSi 
Bed,  ridi,  end  pare^  on  the  pliin  for  ne ; 

And  yetri  may  go. 

Bat  oar  teem  stiaU  flow 
0*er  ilie  deed  wbo  liave  died  in  Tiin  for  oe.' 

North  of  tlie  Potomac  not  only  sympathizes  with  its  widowed 
sister,  but^  with  respectful  homage,  tlie  faraye  and  generous,  dns- 
tering  around  the  oor{>8e  of  the  great  Virginian,  with  one  aooord 
exdaim: 

*  Tide  earOi  tliet  beers  thee  deed, 
Bean  not  aUre  so  itoat  a  gentleman.' 

Sympathetic  nations,  to  whom  our  lamentations  have  been  trans- 
mitted on  the  wings  of  lightning,  will  with  pious  jealousy  envj 
our  grief,  because  Robert  E.  Lee  was  an  American^  Seven  cities 
claimed  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  the  great  pagan  poet ; 
but  all  Christian  nations,  while  revering  America  as  the  mother 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,  will  claim  for  the  nineteenth  century  the  honor 
of  his  birth.  There  was  but  one  Lee,  the  great  Christian  cap- 
tain, and  his  fame  justly  belongs  to  Christendom.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  attacked  every  thing — ^it  has  attacked  God,  the  soul, 
reason,  morals,  society,  the  distinction  between  good  and  evlL 
Christianity  is  vindicated  by  the  virtues  of  Lee.  He  is  the  most 
brilliant  and  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  a  system  illustrated  by 
such  a  man ;  he  is  the  type  of  the  reign  of  law  in  the  moral  or- 
der— ^that  reign  of  law  which  the  philosophic  Duke  of  Argyll 
has  so  recently  and  so  ably  discussed  as  pervading  the  natural  as 
well  as  the  supernatural  world.    One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
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of  the  Christian  is  duty.  Throughoiit  a  checkered  life  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  duty  seems  to  have  been  the  main- 
spring of  the  actions  of  Greneral  Lee.  In  his  relations  of  father, 
son,  husband,  soldier,  citizen,  duty  shines  conspicuous  in  all  his 
acts.  His  agency  as  he  advanced  to  more  elevated  stations  at- 
tracts more  attention,  and  surroimds  him  with  a  brighter  halo  of 
glory ;  but  he  is  imchanged ;  from  first  to  last  it  is  Robert  E. 
J-iCe. 

*'  The  most  momentous  act  of  his  life  was  the  selection  of 
sides  at  the  commencement  of  the  political  troubles  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  recent  conflict.  High  in  military  rank, 
caressed  by  Greneral  Scott,  courted  by  those  possessed  of  influ- 
ence and  authority,  no  politician,  happy  in  his  domestic  relations, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  competent  fortime,  consisting  in  the 
main  of  property  situated  on  the  borders  of  Virginia — ^neverthe- 
less impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  as  he  himself  testified  before  a 
Congressional  conunittee  since  the  war,  Greneral  Lee  determined 
to  risk  all  and  tmite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  native  State, 
whose  ordinances  as  one  of  her  citizens  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  obey. 

*' Having  joined  the  Confederate  army,  he  complained  not 
that  he  was  assigned  to  the  obscure  duty  of  constructing  coast- 
defences  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  nor  that  he  was  subse- 
quently relegated  to  unambitious  commands  in  Western  Virginia. 
The  accidental  circumstance  that  Greneral  Joseph  E;  Johnston 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  in  May,  1862,  placed 
Lee  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  As  com- 
mander of  that  army  he  achieved  world-wide  reputation,  without 
giving  occasion  during  a  period  of  three  years  to  any  complaint 
on  the  part  of  officers,  men,  or  citizens,  or  enemies,  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  act,  illegal,  oppressive,  imjust,  or  inhuman  in 
its  character.  This  is  the  highest  tribute  possible  to  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  General  Lee ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  law  was  de- 
graded ;  officers,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were  constantly  the 
subject  of  complaint  and  discord,  and  jealousy  prevailed  in  camp 
and  in  the  Senate-chamber,  There  was  a  fraction  of  our  people 
represented  by  an  unavailing  minority  in  Congress,  who  either 
felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  a  jealousy  whose  theory  was  just,  but 
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whose  application^  at  Buoh  a  time,  was  unsound.     Thej  wished 
to  give  as  Uttle  power  as  possible  because  they  dreaded  a  naOi- 
taxy  despotism,  and  thus  desired  to  send  our  aimies  iarOi  with 
half  a  shield  and  broken  swords  to  protect  the  goverament  from 
its  enemies,  leist,  if  the  buckleni  were  entire  and  the  swoidi 
perfect,  they  nught  be  tempted,  in  the  heyday  of  yiatory^  to 
smite,  their  emjdoyers.    But  this  want  of  confidence  never  mani- 
fested itself  toward  Greneral  Lee,  whose  conduct  satisfied  the 
most  suspicious  that  his  ambition  was  not  of  glory  but  of  the 
performance  of  duty.    The  army  always  felt  this:  the  feust  that 
he  sacrificed  no  masses  of  human  bemgs  in  desperate  cihaxges 
that  he  might  gather  laurels  from  the  spot  enriched  by  their 
gore.    A  year  or  more  before  he  was  appointed  commanderon- 
ohief  of  all  the  Confederate  forces,  a  bill  passed  Congress  creat- 
ing that  office.    It  fEdled  to  become  a  law,  the  President  having 
withheld  his  approval    Lee  made  no  complaints;  his  fiiends 
solicited  no  votes  to  counteract  the  veta    When  a  bill  for  the 
same  purpose  was  passed  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  whis- 
pered about  that  he  could  not  accept  the  position.    To  a  com- 
mittee of  Virginians  who  had  called  on  him  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  his  reply  was,  that  he  felt  bound  to  accept  any  post  the 
duties  of  which  his  country  believed  him  competent  to  perfonn. 
After  tbo  battle  of  Grettjsburg  he  tendered  his  resignation  to 
President  Davis,  because  he  was  apprehensive  his  failure,  the 
responsibility  for  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  throw  on  his 
troops  or  officers,  would  produce  distrust  of  his  abilities  and 
destroy  his  usefulness.     I  am  informed  the  President,  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  touching  letter,  declined  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  war  he  steadily  declined  all  pres- 
ents, and  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  sent  him  several 
dozen  of  wine,  he  turned  it  over  to  the  hospitals  in  Richmond, 
saying  the  wounded  and  sick  needed  it  more  than  he.    He  was 
extremely  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  and  shared 
with  his  soldiers  their  privations  as  well  as  their  dangers     Tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  war,  meat  was  very  scarce  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  i^  the  neighborhood  of  the  contending  armies. 
An  aide  of  the  President,  having  occasion  to  visit  Greneral  Lee 
on  official  business  in  the  field,  was  invited  to  dinner.    The  meal 
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spread  on  the  table  consisted  of  corn-bread  and  a  small  piece  of 
bacon  buried  in  a  large  dish  of  greens.  The  quick-eyed  aide  dis- 
covered that  none  of  the  company,  which  was  composed  of  the 
general's  personal  staff,  partook  of  the  meat,  though  requested 
to  do  so  in  the  most  urbane  manner  by  the  general,  who  pre- 
sided ;  he,  therefore,  also  declined,  and  noticed  that  4he  meat 
was  carried  off  untouched.  After  the  meal  was  over,  he  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  officers  present  what  was  the  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  conduct.  His  reply  was,  *  We  had  borrowed  the 
meat  for  the  occasion,  and  promised  to  return  it.' 

"Duty  alone  induced  this  great  soldier  to  submit  to  such 
privation,  for  the  slightest  intimation  given  to  friends  in  Rich- 
mond would  have  filled  his  tent  with  all  the  luxuries  thi^t  block- 
ade-runners and  speculators  had  introduced  for  the  favored  few 
able  to  purchase. 

"This  performance  of  duty  was  accompanied  by  no  harsh 
manner  or  cynical  expressions;  for  the  man  whose  soul  is  en- 
nobled by  true  heroism,  possesses  a  heart  as  tender  as  it  is  firm. 
His  calmness  imder  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  his  uni- 
form sweetness  of  manner,  were  almost  poetical.  They  mani- 
fested ^  the  most  sustained  tenderness  of  soul  that  ever  caressed 
the  chords  of  a  lyre.'  In  council  he  was  temperate  and  patient, 
and  his  words  fell  softly  and  evenly  as  snow-flakes,  like  the 
sentences  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Ulysses. 

"  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  his  conduct  imtil  his  death 
has  challenged  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes ;  he  honestly 
acquiesced  in  the  inevitable  result  of  the  struggle ;  no  discontent, 
sourness,  or  complaint,  has  marred  his  tranquil  life  at  Washington 
College,  where  death  found  him  at  his  post  of  duty,  engaged  in 
fitting  the  young  men  of  his  country,  by  proper  discipline  and 
education,  for  the  performance  of  the  varied  duties  of  life.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  both  Lee  and  his  great  lieutenant,  Jack- 
son, should  in  their  last  moments  have  referred  to  Hill.  It  is  re- 
ported that  General  Lee  said,  *Let  my  tent  be  struck ;  send  for 
Hill ; '  while  the  lamented  Jackson  in  his  delirium  cried  out, '  Let 
A.  P.  Hill  prepare  for  action ;  march  the  infaniyy  rapidly  to  the 
front.  Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees.'    Both  heroes  died  with  commands  for  military  movements 
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on  their  lips ;  both  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  Christian  soldier 
produced  by  any  country  or  any  age ;  both  now  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  heaven." 

Rev.  Db.  Palmeb 
Then  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  should  have  been  better  pleased 
had  I  been  permitted  to  sit  a  simple  listener  to  the  eloquent 
tribute  paid  to  the  immortal  chieftain  who  now  reposes  in  death, 
by  the  speaker  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  The  nature  of  my 
calling  so  far  separates  me  from  public  life  that  I  am  scarcely 
competent  for  the  office  of  alluding  to  the  elements  which  natu- 
rally gather  aroimd  his  career.  When  informed  that  other  artists 
would  draw  the  picture  of  the  warrior  and  the  hero,  I  yielded  a 
cheerful  compliance,  in  the  belief  that  nothing  was  left  but  to 
describe  the  Christian  and  the  man.  You  are  entirely  £Eimiliar 
with  the  early  life  of  him  over  whose  grave  you  this  night  shed 
tears ;  with  his  grave  and  sedate  boyhood  giving  promise  of  the 
reserved  force  of  mature  manhood ;  with  his  academic  career  at 
West  Point,  where  he  received  the  highest  honors  of  a  class  bril- 
liant with  such  names  as  GeneralJoseph  E.  Johnston ;  his  seizure 
of  the  highest  honors  of  a  long  apprenticeship  in  that  institution, 
and  his  abrupt  ascension  in  the  Mexican  War  from  obscurity  to 
fame — all  are  too  firmly  stamped  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers  to 
require  even  an  allusion.  You  are  too  familiar  to  need  a  repeti- 
tion from  my  lips  of  that  great  mental  and  spiritual  struggle 
passed,  not  one  night,  but  many,  when,  abandoning  the  service  in 
which  he  had  gathered  so  much  of  honor  and  reputation,  he  de- 
termined to  lay  his  heart  upon  the  altar  of  his  native  State,  and 
swear  to  live  or  die  in  her  defence. 

"  It  would  be  a  somewhat  singular  subject  of  speculation  to 
discover  how  it  is  that  national  character  so  often  remarkably  ex- 
presses itself  in  single  individuals  who  are  born  as  representatives 
of  a  class.  It  is  wonderful,  for  it  has  been  the  remark  of  ages, 
how  the  great  are  born  in  clusters ;  sometimes,  indeed,  one  star 
shining  with  solitary  splendor  in  the  firmament  above,  but  gener- 
ally gathered  in  grand  constellations,  filling  the  sky  with  glory. 
What  is  that  combination  of  influences,  partly  physical,  partlv 
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intellectual,  but  somewhat  more  moral,  which  should  make  a 
particular  country  productive  of  men  great  over  all  others  on 
earth  and  to  all  ages  of  time  ?  Ancient  Greece,  with  her  indent- 
ed coast,  inviting  to  maritime  adventures,  from  her  earliest  period 
was  the  mother  of  heroes  in  war,  of  poets  in  song,  of  sculptors 
and  artists,  and  stands  up  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  educa- 
tor of  mankind,  living  in  the  grandeur  of  her  works  and  in  the 
immortal  productions  of  minds  which  modem  civilization  with  all 
its  cultivation  and  refinement  and  science  never  stu^assed  and 
scarcely  equalled.  And  why  in  the  three  hundred  years  of 
American  history  it  should  be  given  to  the  Old  Dominion  to  be 
the  grand  mother,  not  only  of  States,  but  of  the  men  by  whom 
States  and  empires  are  formed,  it  might  be  curious  were  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  inquire.  Unquestionably,  Mr.  President,  there  is  in 
this  problem  the  element  of  race ;  for  he  is  blind  to  all  the  truths 
of  history,  to  all  the  revelations  of  the  past,  who  does  not  recog- 
nize a  select  race  as  we  recognize  a  select  individual  of  a  race,  to 
make  all  history ;  but  pretermitting  all  speculation  of  that  sort, 
when  Virginia  unfolds  the  scroll  of  her  immortal  sons — ^not  be- 
cause illustrious  men  did  not  precede  him  gathering  in  constella- 
tions and  clusters,  but  because  the  name  shines  out  through  those 
constellations  and  clusters  in  all  its  peerless  grandeur — we  read 
the  name  of  George  Washington.  And  then,  Mr.  President,  after 
the  interval  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  when  your  jealous  eye 
has  ranged  down  the  record  and  traced  the  names  that  history 
will  never  let  die,  you  come  to  the  name — ^the  only  name  in  all 
the  annals  of  history  that  can  be  named  in  the  perilous  connec- 
tion— of  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  second  Washington.  Well  may  old 
Virginia  be  proud  of  her  twin  sons  I  bom  almost  a  centiuy  apart, 
but  shining  like  those  binary  stars  which  open  their  glory  and 
shed  their  splendor  on  the  darkness  of  the  world. 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  an  artifice  of  rhetoric  which  suggests  this  par- 
allel between  two  great  names  in  American  history;  for  the 
suggestion  springs  spontaneously  to  every  mind,  and  men  scarcely 
speak  of  Lee  without  thinking  of  a  mysterious  connection  that 
binds  the  two  together.  They  were  alike  in  the  presage  of  their 
early  history — ^the  history  of  their  boyhood.  Both  earnest,  grave, 
studious ;  both  alike  in  that  peculiar  purity  which  belongs  only 
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to  a  noble  bojr^and  which  makes  him  a  brave  and  noble  maiii  filt 
ing  the  page  of  a  history  spotless  mitil  dosed  in  death;  alike  in 
that  commanding  presence  which  seems  to  be  the  signatore  of 
Heaven  sometimes  placed  on  a  great  soul  whan  to  that  aovd  is 
given  a  fit  dwelling-place ;  alike  in  that  noUe  oaciiage  and  com 
manding  dignity,  exercising  a  mesmeric  influence  and  a  hidden 
power  which  could  not  be  repressed,  upon  all  who  came  within 
its  charm ;  alike  in  the  remarkable  combination  and  Bymmetrjrof 
their  intellectual  attributes,  all  brought  up  to  the  same  equal 
level,  no  faculty  of  the  mind  overlapping  any  other — all  ao  equal, 
so  well  developed,  the  judgment,  the  reason,  the  memory,  the 
fimcy,  that  you  are  almost  disposed  to  deny  Ihem  greatness,  be- 
cause no  single  attribute  of  the  mind  was  projected  upon  itself 
just  as  objects  appear  sometimes  smaller  to  the  eye  fiom  the  ex- 
act symmetry  and  beauty  of  their  proportions ;  alike,  above  all, 
in  that  soul-greatness,  that  Christian  virtue  to  which  so  beadtiftd 
a  tribute  has  been  rendered  by  my  Mend  whose  high  privil^pe  it 
was  to  be  a  compeer  and  comrade  with  the  immortal  dead,  al- 
though in  another  department  and  sphere ;  and  yet  alike,  Mr. 
President,  in  their  external  fortune,  so  strangely  disumilar— Iha 
one  the  representative  and  the  agent  of  a  stupendous  revdotioa 
which  it  pleased  Heaven  to  bless  and  give  birth  to  one  of  the 
mightiest  nations  on  the  globe ;  the  other  the  representative  and 
agent  of  a  similar  revolution,  upon  which  it  pleased  high  Heaven 
to  throw  the  darkness  of  its  fix)wn ;  so  that,  bearing  upon  his 
generous  heart  the  weight  of  this  crushed  cause,  he  was  at  length 
overwhelmed ;   and  the  nation  whom  he  led  in  battle  gathers 
with  spontaneity  of  grief  over  all  this  land  which  is  ploughed 
with  graves  and  reddened  with  blood,  and  the  tears  of  a  widowed 
nation  in  her  bereavement  are  shed  over  his  honored  grave. 

"  But  these  crude  suggestions,  which  fall  almost  impromptu 
from  my  lips,  suggest  that  which  I  desire  to  offer  before  this 
audience  to-nigbt,  I  accept  Eobert  E.  Lee  as  the  true  type  of 
the  American  man  and  the  Southern  gentleman.  A  brilliant 
English  writer  has  well  remarked,  with  a  touch  of  sound  philoso- 
phy, that  when  a  nation  has  rushed  upon  its  fate,  the  whole  force 
of  the  national  life  will  sometimes  shoot  up  in  one  grand  charac- 
ter, like  the  aloe  which  blooms  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years, 
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shooting  up  in  one  single  spike  of  gloiy,  and  then  expires.  And 
wherever  philosophy,  refinement,  and  culture,  have  gone  upon  the 
globe,  it  is  possible  to  place  the  finger  upon  individual  men  who 
are  the  exemplars  of  a  nation's  character,  those  typical  forms 
under  which  others  less  noble,  less  expanded,  have  manifested 
themselves.  That  gentle,  that  perfect  moderation,  that  self-com- 
mand which  enabled  him  to  be  so  self-possessed  amid  the  most 
trying  difficulties  of  his  public  career,  a  refinement  almost  such 
as  that  which  marks  the  character  of  the  purest  woman,  were 
blended  in  him  with  that  massive  strength,  that  mighty  endur- 
ance, that  consistency  and  power  which  gave  him  and  the  people 
whom  he  led  such  momentum  under  the  disadvantages  of  the 
struggle  through  which  he  passed.  Bom  from  the  general  level 
of  American  society,  blood  of  a  noble  ancestry  flowed  in  his 
veins,  and  he  was  a  type  of  the  race  fix)m  which  he  sprang. 
Such  was  the  grandeur  and  urbaneness  of  his  manner,  the  dig- 
nity and  majesty  of  his  carriage,  that  his  only  peer  in  social  life 
could  be  found  in  courts  and  among  those  educated  amid  the 
refinements  of  courts  and  thrones.  In  that  regard  there  was 
something  beautiful  and  appropriate  that  he  should  become,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  educator  of  the  young.  Sir,  it  is 
a  cause  for  mourning  before  high  Heaven  to-night  that  he  was 
not  spared  thirty  years  to  educate  a  generation  for  the  time  that 
is  to  come ;  for,  as  in  the  days  when  the  red  banner  streamed 
over  the  land,  the  South  sent  her  sons  to  fight  under  his  flag  and 
beneath  the  wave  of  his  sword,  these  sons  have  been  sent  again 
to  sit  at  his  feet  when  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  Muses  and  the 
teacher  of  philosophy.  Oh,  that  he  might  have  brought  his  more 
than  regal  character,  his  majestic  fame,  all  his  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments,  to  the  task  of  fitting  those  that  should  come 
in  the  crisis  of  the  future  to  take  the  mantle  that  had  fallen  from 
his  shoulders  and  bear  it  to  the  generations  that  are  unborn  I 

"General  Lee  I  accept  as  the  representative  of  his  people, 
and  of  the  temper  with  which  this  whole  Southland  entered  into 
that  gigantic,  that  prolonged,  and  that  disastrous  struggle  which 
has  closed,  but  closed  as  to  us  in  griefl  Sir,  they  wron^  us  who 
say  that  the  South  was  ever  impatient  to  rupture  the  bonds  of 
the  American  Union.  The  war  of  1776,  which,  sir,  has  no  more 
86 
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yet  a  written  history  than  has  the  war  of  1861  to  1865^  tells  ns 
that  it  was  this  Southland  that  wrought  the  Reyolution  of  1776u 
We  were  the  heirs  of  all  the  glory  of  that  immortal  struggle. 
It  was  purchased  with  our  blood,  with  the  blood  of  our  fatiiers 
which  jet  flows  in  these  veins,  and  which  we  desire  to  transmit, 
pure  and  consecrated,  to  the  sons  that  are  bom  to  our  loins. 
The  traditions  of  the  past  sixty  years  were  a  portion  of  our  heri- 
tage, and  it  never  was  easy  for  any  great  heart  and  reflective 
mind  even  to  seem  to  part  with  that  heritage  to  enter  upon  tiie 
perilous  effort  of  establishing  a  new  nationality. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  once  to  be  thrilled  in  a 
short  speech,  uttered  by  one  of  the  noblest  names  clustering 
upon  the  roll  of  South  Carolina;  for,  sir.  South   Carolina  was 
Virginia's  sister,  and  South  Carolina  stood  by  Yii^nia  in  the  old 
struggle,  as  Virginia  stood  by  South  Carolina  in  the  new,  and 
the  little  State,  small  as  Greece,  barren  in  resources  but  great 
only  in  the  grandeur  of  the  men,  in  their  gigantic  proportions, 
whom  she,  like  Virginia,  was  permitted  to  produce — I  heard, 
sir,  one  of  South  Carolina's  noblest  sons  speak  once  thus:  ^I 
walked  through  the  Tower  of  London,  that  grand  repositoiy 
where  are  gathered  the  memorials  of  England's  martial  prowess ; 
and  when  the  guide,  in  the  pride  of  his  English  heart,  pointed 
to  the  spoils  of  war  collected  through  centuries  of  the  past,'  said 
this  speaker,  lifting  himself  upon  tiptoe  that  he  might  reach  to 
his  greatest  height,  *  I  said,  "  You  cannot  point  to  one  single 
trophy  from  my  people,  or  my  country,  though  England  engaged 
in  two  disastrous  wars  with  her." '     Sir,  this  was  the  sentiment. 
We  loved  every  inch  of  American  soil,  and  loved  every  part  of 
that  canvas  [pointing  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  him],  which, 
as  a  symbol  of  power  and  authority,  floated  from  the  spires  and 
from  the  mast-head  of  our  vessels ;  and  it  was  after  the  anguish 
of  a  woman  in  birth  that  this  land,  that  now  lies  in  her  sorrow 
and  ruin,  took  upon  herself  that  great  peril ;  but  it  is  all  em- 
blematized in  the  regret  experienced  by  him  whose  praises  are 
upon  our  lips,  and  who,  like  the  English  Nelson,  recognized  duty 
engraved  in  letters  of  light  as  the  only  ensign  he  could  follow, 
and  who,  tearing  away  from  all  the  associations  of  his  early  life, 
and,  abandoning  the  reputation  gained  in  the  old  service,  made 
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up  his  mind  to  embark  in  the  new,  and,  with  that  modesty  and 
that  firmness  belonging  only  to  the  truly  great,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  live  and  die  in  the  position  assigiied  to  him. 

'^  And  I  accept  this  noble  chieftain  equally  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  Southland  in  the  spirit  of  his  retirement  from  strug- 
gle. '  It  could  not  escape  any  speaker  upon  this  platform  to 
allude  to  the  dignity  of  that  retirement ;  how,  from  the  moment 
he  surrendered  he  withdrew  from  observation,  holding  aloof  from 
all  political  complications,  and  devoting  his  entire  energies  to 
the  great  work  he  had  undertaken  to  discharge.  In  this  he  rep 
resents  the  true  attitude  of  the  South  since  the  dose  of  the  war 
— an  attitude  of  quiet  submission  to  the  conquering  power  and 
of  obedience  to  all  exactions ;  but  without  resiling  from  those 
great  principles  which  were  embalmed  in  the  struggle,  and  which, 
as  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime,  no  honest  mind  could  release. 

'^  All  over  this  land  of  ours  there  are  men  like  Lee — ^not  as 
great,  not  as  symmetrical  in  the  development  of  character,  not  as 
grand  in  the  proportions  which  they  have  reached,  but  who,  like 
him,  are  sleeping  upon  memories  that  are  holy  as  death,  and 
who,  amid  all  reproach,  appeal  to  the  future,  and  to  the  tribunal 
of  History,  when  she  shall  render  her  final  verdict  in  reference 
to  the  struggle  closed,  for  the  vindication  of  the  people  em- 
barked in  that  struggle.  We  are  silent,  resigned,  obedient,  and 
thoughtful,  sleeping  upon  solemn  memories,  Mr.  President ;  but^ 
as  said  by  the  poet-preacher  in  the  Grood  Book,  'I  sleep,  but  my 
heart  waketh,'  looking  upon  the  future  that  is  to  come,  and  pow- 
erless in  every  thing  except  to  pray  to  Almighty  Grod,  who  rules 
the  destinies  of  nations,  that  those  who  have  the  power  may  at 
least  have  the  grace  given  them  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
principles  which  we  have  endeavored  to  maintp^in.  And,  sir,  were 
it  my  privilege  to  speak  in  the  hearing  of  the  entire  nation,  I 
would  utter  with  the  profoundest  emphasis  this  pregnant  truth : 
that  no  people  ever  traversed  those  moral  ideas  which  underlie 
its  character,  its  constitution,  its  institutions,  and  its  laws,  that 
did  not  in  the  end  perish  in  disaster,  in  shame,  and  in  dishonor. 
Whatever  be  the  glory,  the  material  civilization,  of  which  such  a: 
nation  may  boast,  it  still  holds  true  that  the  truth  is  immortal, 
and  that  ideas  rule  the  world. 
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'*  And  now  I  have  but  &  eingle  wc^  to  say,  and  that  is,  tli 
the  grave  of  this  noble  hero  is  bedewed  with  the  most  tend 
and  sacred  tears  ever  shed  upon  a  human  tomb.  I  was  thinkii 
in  my  study  this  afternoon,  strinng  to  strike  out  something 
might  utter  on  this  platform,  and  this  parallel  between  the  fii 
Washington  and  the  second  oocurred  to  me.  I  asked  my  on 
heart  the  question, '  Would  you  not  accept  the  fame  and  the  ^a 
and  the  career  of  Robert  E.  Lee  just  as  soon  as  accept  the  gloi 
and  career  of  the  immortal  man  who  was  his  predecessor  f '  Si 
there  is  a  pathos  in  iallen  fortunes  which  stirs  the  seosibilitie 
and  touches  the  very  fountain  of  human  feeling.  I  am  not  su 
that  at  this  moment  Napoleon,  the  enforced  guest  of  the  Pm 
sian  king,  is  not  grander  than  when  he  ascended  the  throi 
of  France.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  misfortune  when  that  misfo 
tune  is  borne  by  a  noble  heart,  with  the  strength  of  will  to  e 
dure,  and  endure  without  complaining  cv  breaking.  Perhaps 
slip  easily  into  this  train  of  remarks,  ior  it  is  my  peculiar  office  I 
speak  of  that  chastening  with  which  a  gracious  Providence  visi' 
men  on  this  earth,  and  by  which  He  prepares  tbem  for  heave 
hereafter ;  and  what  is  true  of  individuals  in  a  state  of  adversit 
is  true  of  nations  when  dothed  in  sorrow.  Sit,  the  men  in  the: 
galleries  that  onoe  wore  the  gray  are  here  to-night  that  the 
may  bend  the  knee  in  reverence  at  the  grave  of  him  whose  Toi( 
and  hand  they  obeyed  amid  tiie  stonna  of  battle :  the  youn 
widow,  who  but  as  yesterday  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  her  soldie 
husband,  but  now  <dasps  wildly  to  her  breast  the  young  chil 
that  never  beheld  its  father's  face,  cornea  here  to  shed  her  teai 
over  this  grave  to-night ;  and  the  aged  matron,  with  the  tcai 
streaming  from  her  eyes  as  she  recalls  her  unforgottcn  deai 
lying  on  the  plains  of  Gettysburg,  or  on  the  heights  of  Frei 
ericksburg,  now,  to-night,  joins  in  our  dirge  over  him  who  wi 
that  son's  chieftain  and  counsellor  and  friend.  A  whole  natio 
has  risen  up  in  the  spontaneity  of  its  grief  to  render  the  Iribul 
of  its  love.  Sir,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  grapes  when  they  gro' 
together  in  the  clusters  upon  the  vine,  and  holding  the  buneh  i 
your  hand  you  speak  of  it  ns  one ;  but  there  ia  another  unit 
when  you  throw  these  grapes  into  the  wine-press,  and  the  fe< 
of  those  that  bruise  these  grapes  trample  them  almost  profanel 
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beneath  their  feet  together  in  the  commuivion  of  piure  wine ;  and 
such  is  the  imion  and  communion  of  hearts  that  have  been  fused 
hy  tribulation  and  sorrow,  and  that  meet  together  in  the  true 
feeling  of  an  honest  grief  to  express  the  homage  of  their  a£fec- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  render  a  tribute  of  praise  to  him  upon  whose 
face  we  shall  never  look  until  on  that  immortal  day  when  we 
shall  behold  it  transfigured  before  the  throne  of  God," 

The  meeting  then  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

"  Where<i8^  Like  orphans  at  the  grave  of  a  parent  untimely 
snatched  away,  our  hearts  have  lingered  and  brooded,  with  a 
grief  that  no  cunning  of  speech  could  interpret,  over  the  thought 
that  Eobert  Edward  Lee  exists  no  more,  in  bodily  life,  in  sensi- 
ble form,  in  visible  presence,  for  our  love  and  veneration,  for  our 
edification  and  guidance,  for  our  comfort  and  solace ;  and — 

"  Whereas^  We  have  invoked  all  mute  funeral  emblems  to 
aid  us  with  their  utmost  eloquence  of  woe,  and  we  cannot  con- 
tent ourselves  with  contemplating,  £rom  the  depth  and  the  gloom 
of  our  bereavement,  the  exalted  and  radiant  virtues  of  the  dead : 

"  JResolvedj  That  we,  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  have  come 
together  under  one  common  impulse  to  render  united  homage  to 
the  memory  which  holds  mastery  in  our  minds,  whether  we  turn 
with  bitter  regard  to  the  past,  or  with  prayerful  and  chastened 
aspirations  to  the  future. 

^^  Heaolvedy  That  as  Louisianians,  as  Southerners,  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  proudly  claim  our  share  in  the  fame  of  Lee  as  an  inher- 
itance rightfidly  belonging  to  us,  acnd  endowed  with  which  we 
shall  piously  cherish,  though  all  calamities  should  rain  upon  us, 
true  poverty — the  poverty  indeed  that  abases  and  starves  the 
spirit  can  never  approach  us  with  its  noisome  breath  and  wither- 
ing look. 

"  Hesolvedj  That  it  is  infinitely  more  bitter  to  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  our  Lee,  than  not  to  have  learned  to  prize  him  as  the 
noblest  gift  which  could  have  been  allotted  to  a  people  and  an 
epoch ;  a  grand  man,  rounded  to  the  symmetry  of  equal  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  graces,  and  accomplishments;  a  man 
whose  masterly  and  heroic  energy  left  nothing  imdone  in  de- 
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fending  a  just  cause  whUe  there  was  a  possibility  of  strik 
for  it  a  rational  and  hopeful  blow,  and  whose  sublime  resignat 
when  the  last  blow  was  struck  in  vain,  and  when  humaa  vii 
was  challenged  to  match  itself  with  the  consummation  of  bun 
adversity,  taught  wiser,  more  convincing,  more  reassuriog,  m 
soul-sustaining  lessons  than  were  to  be  found  id  all  the  philc 
phies  of  all  books. 

"Itetolved,  That  worthily  to  show  our  veneration  for  t 
majestio  and  beautiful  obaraoter,  we  must  revolve  it  halntua 
in  our  thoughts,  and  try  to  appropriate  it  to  the  purification  a 
elevation  of  our  Uvea,  and  so  educate  our  children  that  they  sbi 
if  possible,  grow  up  into  its  likeness. 

"  Reeolved,  That  while  it  is  honorable  for  a  people  to  dee] 
lament  the  death  of  such  a  man,  it  would  be  glorious  for  a  g 
eration  to  mould  itself  after  his  model;  for  it  would  be  a  gene 
tion  fraught  with  all  high  maoly  qualities,  tempered  with 
gentle  and  Christian  virtues;  for  truth,  love,  goodness,  heal 
strength,  would  be  with  it,  and  consequently  victory,  liber 
majesty,  and  beauty. 

"  Reaoteed,  That  we  would  hail  the  erection  of  the  propos 
monument  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  tl 
admirable  and  most  precious  memory  as  a  vital  and  benefice 
infiuence  for  all  time  to  come,  and  we  will  therefore  c<ndia 
aid  in  promoting  the  Lee  Monument  which  has  just  been  ins 
guratcd." 

ATLA.\T.\,   GA. 
A  crowded  meeting  assembled  in  this  city  on  October  15 
After  an  impressive  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brantly,  the  me 
ing  was  addressed  by 

Geseeal  John  B.  Gokdos. 
"  3/y  Friends :  We  have  met  to  weep,  to  mingle  our  tea 
and  give  vent  to  our  bursting  hearts.  The  sorrowing  Sou- 
already  clad  in  mourners'  weeds,  bows  her  head  afresh  to-da_v 
a  heart-stricken  orphanage ;  and  if  I  could  have  been  pennitt 
to  indulge  the  sensibilities  of  my  heart,  I  would  have  fled  tl 
most  honorable  task,  and  in  solitude  and  silence  have  wept  t 
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loss  of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  death  we  so  deplore.  I 
loved  General  Lee ;  for  it  was  my  proud  privilege  to  know  him 
welL  I  loved  him  with  a  profoimd  and  all-filial  love,  with  a  sin- 
cere and  unfaded  affection.  I  say  I  would  have  retired  from  this 
flattering  task  which  your  kindness  has  imposed,  but  remember- 
ing that  his  words,  his  deeds,  his  great  example,  has  taught  us 
tjiat  duty  was  the  most  commanding  obligation,  I  yield  this 
morning  to  your  wishes, 

"We  have  met  to  honor  General  Lee,  to  honor  him  dead 
whom  we  loved  while  living.  Honor  General  Lee  I  How  ut- 
terly vain,  what  a  mockery  of  language  do  these  words  seem  I 
Honor  Lee  I  Why,  my  countrymen,  his  deeds  have  honored 
him  t  The  very  trump  of  Fame  itself  is  proud  to  honor  him  I 
Europe  and  the  civilized  world  have  imited  to  honor  him  su- 
premely, and  History  itself  has  caught  the  echo  and  made  it  im- 
mortaL  Honor  Lee  I  ^Vhy,  sir,  as  the  sad  news  of  his  death  is 
with  the  speed  of  thought  communicated  to  the  world,  it  will 
carry  a  pang  even  to  the  hearts  of  marshals  and  of  monarchs ; 
and  I  can  easily  fancy  that,  amid  the  din  and  dash  and  car- 
nage of  war,  the  cannon  itself,  in  mute  pause  at  the  whispering 
news,  will  briefly  cease  its  roar  around  the  walls  of  Paris.  The 
task  is  not  without  pain,  while  yet  his  manly  frame  lies  stretched 
upon  his  bier,  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  elements  that  made  him 
truly  great.  It  has  been  my  fortune  in  life  from  circumstances 
to  have  come  in  contact  with  some  whom  the  world  pronounced 
great— some  of  the  earth's  celebrated  and  distinguished ;  but  I 
declare  it  here  to-day  that,  of  any  mortal  man  whom  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  approach,  he  was  the  greatest ;  and  I  assert 
here  that,  grand  as  might  be  your  conceptions  of  the  man  before, 
he  arose  in  incomparable  majesty  on  more  familiar  acquaintance. 
This  can  be  aflSrmed  of  few  men  who  have  ever  lived  or  died,  and 
of  no  other  man  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  fortime  to  approach. 
Like  Niagara,  the  more  you  gazed  the  more  his  grandeur  grew 
upon  you,  the  more  his  majesty  expanded  and  filled  your  spirit 
with  a  full  satisfaction  that  left  a  perfect  delight  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  oppression.  Grandly  majestic  and  dignified 
in  all  his  deportment,  he  was  genial  as  the  sunlight  of  this  beau- 
tiful day,  and  not  a  ray  of  that  cordial,  social  intercourse  but 
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brougbt   warmth  to  the  heart  as  it  did  light    to   the   under- 
standing. 

^^  But  as  one  of  the  great  captains  will  Greneral  Lee  first  pass 
review  and  inspection  before  the  criticism  of  history.  We  wiD 
not  compare  him  with  Washington.  The  mind  will  halt  instinc- 
tively at  the  comparison  of  two  such  men,  so  equally  and  glori- 
ously great.  But  with  modest,  yet  calm  and  imflinching'  confi- 
dence we  place  him  by  the  side  of  the  Marlboroughs  and  Wel- 
lingtons who  take  high  niches  in  the  pantheon  of  immortality. 
Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment,  my  friends,  on  this  thought.  Mari- 
borough  never  met  defeat,  it  is  true.  Victory  marked  eveiy  step 
of  his  triumphant  march ;  but  when,  where,  and  whom  did  Marl- 
borough fight?  The  ambitious  and  vain  but  able  Louis  XTV. 
But  he  had  already  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  be- 
fore Marlborough  stepped  upon  the  stage.  The  great  marshals 
Turenne  and  Cond6  were  no  more,  and  Luxembourg  the  beloved 
had  vanished  from  the  scene.  Marlborough,  preeminently  great 
as  he  certainly  was,  nevertheless  led  the  combined  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Holland,  in  the  freshness  of  their  strength  and  the 
fulness  of  their  financial  ability,  against  prostrate  France,  with  a 
treasury  depleted,  a  people  worn  out,  discouraged,  and  dejected. 
But  let' us  turn  to  another  comp^^son.  The  great  Von  Moltke, 
who  now  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  commands  the  storm  of 
Prussian  invasion,  has  recently  declared  that  General  Lee,  in  all 
respects,  was  fully  the  equal  of  Wellington,  and  you  may  the 
better  appreciate  this  admission  when  you  remember  that  Wel- 
lington was  the  benefactor  of  Prussia,  and  probably  Von  Moltke's 
special  idol.  But  let  us  examine  the  arguments  ovu-selves, 
France  was  already  prostrate  when  Wellington  met  Napoleoni 
That  great  emperor  had  seemed  to  make  war  upon  the  very  ele- 
ments themselves,  to  have  contended  with  Nature,  and  to  have 
almost  defeated  Providence  itself.  Tlie  enemies  of  the  North, 
more  savage  than  Goth  or  Vandal,  mounting  the  swift  gales  of  a 
Russian  winter,  had  carried  death,  desolation,  and  ruin,  to  the 
very  gates  of  Paris.  Welhngton  fought  at  Waterloo  a  bleeding 
and  broken  nation — a  nation  electrified,  it  is  true,  to  almost  su- 
perhuman energy  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  but  a  nation  pros- 
trate and  bleeding  nevertheless.     Compare  this,  my  friends,  the 
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condition  of  France  and  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
freshness  of  her  strength,  in  the  luxuriance  of  her  resources,  in 
the  lustihood  of  her  gigantic  youth.  Tell  me  whether  to  place 
the  chaplet  of  military  superiority  with  him,  or  with  Marlborough, 
or  Wellington?  Even  the  greatest  of  captains,  in  his  Italian 
campaigns,  flashing  fame  in  lightning  splendor  over  the  world, 
even  Bonaparte  met  and  crushed  in  battle  but  three  or  four  (I 
think)  Austrian  armies;  while  our  Lee,  with  one  army  badly 
equipped,  in  time  incredibly  short,  met  and  hurled  back  in  broken 
and  shattered  fragments  five  of  the  greatest  prepared  and  most 
magnificently  appointed  invasions.  Yea,  more  I  He  discrowned, 
in  rapid  succession,  one  after  another  of  the  United  States'  most 
accomplished  and  admirable  commanders. 

"  Lee  was  never  really  defeated.  Lee  could  not  be  defeated  I 
Overpowered,  foiled  in  his  eflforts,  he  might  be ;  but  never  de- 
feated until  the  props  which  supported  him  gave  way.  Never, 
until  the  platform  sank  beneath  him,  did  any  enemy  ever  dare 
pursue.  On  that  melancholy  occasion,  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
federacy, no  Leipsic,  no  Waterloo,  no  Sedan,  can  ever  be  re- 
corded. 

"  General  Lee  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  military  man  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  divine  from  his  history  how  mindful  of  all  just 
authority,  how  observant  of  all  constitutional  restriction,  would 
have  been  his  career  as  a  civilian.  When,  near  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  darkness  was  thickening  about  the  falling  fortunes  of 
the  Confederacy,  when  its  very  life  was  in  the  sword  of  Lee,  it 
was  my  proud  privilege  to  know  with  a  special  admiration  the 
modest  demeanor,  the  manly  decorum,  respyectful  homage,  which 
marked  all  his  dealings  with  the  constituted  authorities  of  his 
ooimtry.  Clothed  with  all  power,  he  hid  its  very  symbol  behind 
a  genial  modesty,  and  refused  ever  to  exert  it  save  in  obedience 
to  law.  And  even  in  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  territory  of 
the  enemy,  so  regardful  was  he  of  civilized  warfare,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  his  general  orders  as  to  private  property  and  private 
rights  left  the  line  of  his  march  marked  and  marred  by  no  de- 
vastated fields,  charred  ruins;  or  desolated  homes.  But  it  is  in 
his  private  character,  or  rather  I  should  say  his  personal  emotion 
and  virtue,  which  his  countrymen  will  most  deHght  to  consider 
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ftnd  dwell  upon.  His  magnaniniitj,  transcending  all  historic  j 
cedent,  seemed  to  form  a  new  cbapter  in  the  book  of  bumanj 
Witness  that  letter  to  Jackson,  after  his  wounds  at  Chancellt 
ville,  in  which  he  said  :  *  I  am  praying  for  you  with  more  fer 
than  I  have  ever  prayed  for  myself;'  and  that  other,  more  dis 
terested  and  pathetic:  'I  could,  for  the  good  of  my  ooont 
wish  that  the  wounds  which  you  have  received  had  been 
flicted  upon  my  own  body ; '  or  that  of  the  latter  message,  si 
ing  to  General  Jackson  that  *  his  wounds  were  not  so  severe 
mine,  for  he  loses  but  his  left  arm,  while  I,  in  my  loss,  lose  i 
right;'  or  thnt  other  expression  of  unequalled  magnanimi 
which  enabled  him  to  ascribe  the  gloiy  of  their  joint  victoiy 
the  sole  credit  of  the  dying  hero.  Did  I  say  unequalled  ?  Y( 
that  was  an  avowal  of  unequalled  magnanimity,  until  it  met  i 
parallel  in  his  own  grander  self-negation  in  assuming  the  sc 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  at  Gettysburg.  Ay,  my  oounti 
men,  Alexander  had  his  Arbela,  Cssar  his  Pharsalia,  Napolet 
his  Austerlitz ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Lee  to  grow  grander  ai 
more  illustrious  in  defeat  than  even  in  victory — grander,  beoaa 
in  defeat  he  showed  a  spirit  greater  than  in  the  heroism  < 
battles  or  all  the  achievements  of  war,  a  spirit  which  crowi 
him  with  a  chaplet  grander  for  than  ever  mighty  conquen 
wore. 

"  I  turn  me  now  to  that  last  closing  scene  at  Appomatto. 
and  I  will  draw  thence  a  picture  of  that  man  as  he  laid  aside  tl 
sword,  the  unrivalled  soldier,  to  become  the  most  exemplary  c 
citizens. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  deferential  homage  paid  this  gret 
citizen  by  even  the  Federal  soldiers,  as  with  uncovered  heac 
they  contemplated  in  mute  admiration  this  now  captive  hero  a 
he  rode  through  their  ranks.  Impressed  forever,  daguerreotype 
on  my  heart  is  that  last  parting  scene  with  that  handfiJ  of  hcroc 
still  crowding  around  him.  Few  indeed  were  the  words  the 
spoken,  but  the  quivering  lip  and  the  tearful  eye  told  of  the  lov 
they  bore  him,  in  symphonies  more  eloquent  than  anj"  languag 
can  dcscril)0.  Can  I  ever  forget  ?  Ko,  never  can  I  forget  th 
words  which  foil  fn.m  his  lips  03  I  rode  beside  him  amid  th 
defeated,  dcjeclrtl,  nud  wtH'piiig  soldiery,  when,  turning  to  mt 
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he  said,  '  I  could  wish  that  I  was  numbered  among  the  fallen  in 
the  last  battle ; '  but  oh  I  as  he  thought  of  the  loss  of  the  cause — 
of  the  many  dead  scattered  over  so  many  fields,  who,  sleeping 
neglected,  with  no  govenmiental  arms  to  gather  up  their  re- 
mains— sleeping  neglected,  isolated,  and  alone,  beneath  the  weep- 
ing stars,  with  naught  but  their  soldiers'  blankets  about  them  I — 
oh  I  as  these  emotions  swept  oyer  his  great  soul,  he  felt  that  he 
would  have  laid  him  down  to  rest  in  the  same  grave  where  lay 
buried  the  common  hope  of  his  people.  But  Providence  willed 
it  otherwise.  He  rests  qow  forever,  my  countrymen,  his  spirit 
in  the  bosom  of  that  Father  whom  he  so  faithfully  served,  his 
body  beside  the  river  whose  banks  are  forever  memorable,  and 
whose  waters  are  vocal  with  the  glories  of  his  triinnphs.  No 
sound  shall  ever  wake  him  to  martial  glory  again ;  no  more  shall 
he  lead  his  invincible  lines  to  victory ;  no  more  shall  we  gaze 
upon  him  and  draw  from  his  quiet  demeanor  lessons  of  life.  But 
oh  I  it  is  a  sweet  consolation  to  us,  my  countrymen,  who  loved 
him,  that  no  more  shall  his  bright  spirit  be  bowed  down  to  earth 
with  the  burdens  of  the  people's  wrongs.  It  is  sweet  consola- 
tion to  us  that  his  last  victory,  through  faith  in  his  crucified  Re- 
deemer, is  the  most  transcendently  glorious  of  all  his  triumphs. 
At  this  very  hour,  while  we  mourn  here,  kind  friends  are  con- 
signing the  last  that  remains  of  our  hero  to  his  quiet  sleeping- 
place,  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  his  native  State — ^moun- 
tains the  autumnal  glory  of  whose  magnificent  forests  to-day 
seem  but  habiliments  of  mourning.  In  the  Valley,  the  pearly 
dew-drops  seem  but  tears  of  sadness  upon  the  grasses  and  flow- 
erb.  Let  him  rest  I  And  now  as  he  has  gone  from  us,  and  as 
we  regard  him  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  career  and  character  and 
attainments  as  a  great  captain,  ranking  among  the  first  of  any 
age ;  as  a  patriot,  whose  sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country  ranks 
him  with  Washington ;  as  a  Christian,  like  Havelock,  recogniz- 
ing his  duty  to  his  God  above  every  other  earthly  consideration, 
with  a  native  modesty  that  refused  to  appropriate  the  glory  of 
his  own,  and  which  surrounds  now  his  entire  character  and  career 
with  a  halo  of  unfading  light ;  with  an  integrity  of  life  and  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth  which  no  man  dare  assail;  with  a  fidelity 
to  principle  which  no  misfortune  could  shake — he  must  ever  stand 


peerleaa  among  men  in  the  esUmation  of  Chiistendona,  this  Te\ 
sentative  sod  of  the  South,  Bobert  R  Lee,  of  Vii^inia.** 


RICHMOXD.  TA. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  November  3d,  presided  over  by '. 
Jefferson  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  delivered  an  address,  of  which 
regret  that  we  have  received  no  complete  copy.  We  give  it 
reported  in  the  Richmond  I>iq>ateh. 

Remakks  07  Pbesident  Datis. 

As  Mr,  Davis  arose  to  walk  to  the  stand,  eveiy  person  in  t 
house  stood,  and  there  followed  such  a  storm  of  applause 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  building,  wh 
cheer  upon  cheer  was  echoed  from  the  throats  of  veterans  sail 
ing  one  whom  they  delighted  to  honor. 

Mr.  Davis  spoke  at  length,  and  with  his  accustomed  thrillii 
moving  eloquence.  We  shall  not  attempt,  at  the  late  hour 
which  we  write,  to  give  a  fiill  report  of  his  address. 

He  addressed  his  hearers  as  "  Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Cc 
federacy,  comrades  and  friends :  Assembled  on  this  sad  occasio 
with  hearts  oppressed  with  the  grief  that  follows  the  loss  of  hi 
who  was  our  leader  on  many  a  bloody  battle-field,  a  plcasii 
though  melancholy  spectacle  is  presented.  Hitherto,  and  in  i 
times,  men  have  been  honored  when  successful ;  but  here  is  tl 
case  of  one  who  amid  disaster  went  down  to  his  grave,  and  tho 
wlio  were  his  companions  in  misfortune  have  assembled  to  hon 
his  memory.  It  is  as  much  an  honor  to  you  who  give  as  to  hi 
who  receives  ;  for,  above  the  vulgar  test  of  merit,  you  show  yor 
selves  competent  to  discriminate  between  him  who  enjoys  ai 
bim  who  deserves  success. 

"  Robert  E.  Lee  was  iny  associate  and  friend  in  the  Alilita 
Academy,  nud  we  were  friends  until  the  hour  of  his  death,  \^ 
were  associates  and  friends  when  he  was  a  soldier  and  I  a  Co 
grcssman  ;  and  associates  and  friends  when  he  led  the  nnnies  < 
the  Confederacy  and  I  presided  in  its  cabinet.  Wo  passi 
through  many  sad  scenes  together,  but  I  cannot  remember  th 
there  was  ever  aught  hut  perfect  harmony  between  us.     If  ev 
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there  was  diflference  of  opinion,  it  was  dissipated  bj  discussion, 
and  harmony  was  the  result.  I  repeat,  we  never  disagreed;  and 
I  may  add  that  I  never  in  my  life  saw  in  him  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  self-seeking.  It  was  not  his  to  make  a  record,  it  was 
not  his  to  shift  blame  to  other  shoulders ;  but  it  was  his,  with  an 
eye  fixed  upon  the  welfare  of  his  country,  never  fiedtering,  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  duty  to  the  end.  His  was  the  heart  that  braved 
every  difficulty ;  his  was  the  min^  that  wrought  victory  out  of 
defeat. 

"  He  has  been  charged  with  *  want  of  dash.'    I  wish  to  say 
that  I  never  knew  Lee  to  falter  to  attempt  any  thing  ever  man 
could  dare.     An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  throw  a  cloud 
upon  his  character  because  he  left  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
to  join  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  his  State.     Without 
trenching  at  all  upon  politics,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  one  word 
in  reference  to  this  charge.     Virginian  bom,  descended  from  a 
family  illustrious  in  Virginia's  annals,  given  by  Virginia  to  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  he  represented  her  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.     He  was  not  educaj;ed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  by  Virginia ;  for  she  paid  her  full  share  for  the 
support  of  that  institution,  and  was  entitled  to  demand  in  return 
the  services  of  her  sons.    Entering  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
he  represented  Virginia  there  also,  and  nobly.     On  many  a  hard- 
fought  field  Lee  was  conspicuous,  battling  for  his  native  State  as 
much  as  for  the  Union.     He  came  from  Mexico  crowned  with 
honors,  covered  by  brevets,  and  recognized,  young  as  he  was,  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  his  country's  soldiers.    And,  to  prove  that  he 
was  estimated  then  as  such,  let  me  tell  you  that  when  Lee  was  a 
captain  of  engineers  stationed  in  Baltimore,  the  Cuban  Junta  in 
New  York  selected  him  to  be  their  leader  in  the  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  their  native  country.     They  were  anxious  to 
secure  his  services,  and  oflfered  him  every  temptation  that  ambi- 
tion could  desire.     He  thought  the  matter  over,  and,  I  remember, 
came  to  Washington  to  consult  me  as  to  what  he  should  do ;  and 
when  I  began  to  discuss  the  complications  which  might  arise  from 
his  acceptance  of  the  trust,  he  gently  rebuked  me,  saying  that 
this  was  not  the  line  upon  which  he  wished  my  advice :  the  sim- 
ple question  was,  *  Whether  it  was  right  or  not  ? '    He  had  been 
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ednoated  by  the  Umted  States,  and  Idt  wrong  to  aeoepi  a  pihoa 
intheanny  of  a  foreign  power.  Saoh  was  bb  eiireme  delkaejr, 
anch  was  tiie  nice  sense  of  honor  of  the  gallant  gentleman  wboss 
death  we  deplore.  But  when  Yiiginia  wiliidrew,  the  State  to 
whom  he  owed  his  first  and  last  allegiance^  the  same  nice  sense 
of  honor  led  him  to  draw  his  sword  and  throw  it  in  the  scale  §ot 
good  or  for  evil  Pardon  me  for  this  brief  defence  of  mj  illas- 
trious  Mend. 

^  When  Vixginia  joined  the  Confedeiacyi  Robert  Lee^  the 
highest  offioer  in  the  little  amy  of  Viiginiai  came  to  Kdunond; 
and,  not  pausing  to  inquire  "vriiat  would  be  his  rank  in  the  s^rvioe 
of  the  Confederacy,  went  to  Western  Tliginia  under  the  bdtef ' 
that  he  was  still  an  officer  of  the  State.  He  came  bade,  oaaying 
the  heavy  weight  of  defeat,  and  unappreciated  fay  the  pecpk 
whom  he  served,  for  they  could  not  know,  as  I  knew,  that  if  his 
plans  and  orders  had  been  carried  out  the  result  would  have  been 
victory  rather  than  retreat.  You  did  not  know,  for  I  would  not 
have  known  it  had  he  not  breathed  it  in  my  ear  only  at  my  ear- 
ttkBt  request,  and  begging  that  nothing  be  said  about  it^  Hie 
damor  which  then  arose  followed  him  when  he  went  to  Saudi 
Garolina,  so  that  it  became  neoessary  on  his  going  to  South  Oaro* 
Una  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  telling  him 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Yet,  through  all  this,  with  a  mag- 
nanimity rarely  equalled,  he  stood  in  silence  without  defending 
himself  or  allowing  others  to  defend  him,  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
offend  any  one  who  was  wearing  a  sword  and  striking  blows  fer 
the  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Davis  then  spoke  of  the  straits  to  which  the  Confederacy 
was  reduced,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  her  capital  was  exposed, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  told  how  Greneral  Lee 
had  conceived  and  executed  the  desperate  plan  to  turn  their  flank 
and  rear,  which,  after  seven  days  of  bloody  battle,  was  crowned 
with  the  protection  of  Richmond,  while  the  enemy  was  driven 
fer  from  the  city. 

The  speaker  referred  also  to  the  circumstances  attending 
Greneral  Lee's  crossing  the  Potomac  on  the  march  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  (Mr.  Davis)  assumed  the  responsibility  of  that  move- 
ment.   The  enemy  had  long  been  concentrating  his  force,  and  it 
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was  evident  that  if  he  continued  his  steady  progress  the 
Confederacy  would  be  overwhelmed.  Our  only  hope  was  to 
drive  him  to  the  defence  of  his  own  capital,  we  being  enabled 
in  the  mean  time  to  re6nforce  our  shattered  army.  How  well 
General  Lee  carried  out  that  dangerous  experiment  need  not  be 
told.  Richmond  was  relieved,  the  Confederacy  was  relieved,  and 
time  was  obtained,  if  other  things  had  favored,  to  reinforce  the 
army. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "  I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the 
military  career  of  our  fallen  chieftain.  Of  the  man,  how  shall  I 
speak  ?  He  was  my  Mend,  and  in  that  word  is  included  all  that 
I  could  say  of  any  man.  His  moral  qualities  rose  to  the  height 
of  his  genius.  Self-denying;  always  intent  upon  the  one  idea 
of  duty ;  self-controlled  to  an  extent  that  many  thought  him  cold, 
his  feelings  were  really  warm,  and  his  heart  melted  freely  at  the 
sight  of  a  wounded  soldier,  or  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
widow  and  orphan.  During  the  war  he  was  ever  conscious  of 
the  inequality  of  the  means  at  his  control ;  but  it  was  never  his 
to  complain  or  to  utter  a  doubt ;  it  was  always  his  to  do.  When, 
in  the  last  campaign,  he  was  beleaguered  at  Petersbiu*g,  and  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  straits  to  which  we  were  reduced,  he  said: 
*With  my  army  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  I  could  carry 
on  this  war  for  twenty  years  longer.'  His  men  exhausted,  and 
his  supplies  failing,  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plans.  An 
imtoward  event  caused  him  to  anticipate  the  movement,  and  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  overwhelmed.  But,  in  the  sur- 
render, he  anticipated  conditions  that  have  not  been  fulfilled ;  he 
expected  his  army  to  be  respected,  and  his  paroled  soldiers  to  bo 
allowed  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  property.  Whether  these 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  let  others  say. 

"  Here  he  now  sleeps  in  the  land  he  loved  so  well ;  and  that 
land  is  not  Virginia  only,  for  they  do  injustice  to  Lee  who  believe 
he  fought  only  for  Virginia.  He  was  ready  to  go  anywhere,  on 
any  service,  for  the  good  of  his  coimtry ;  and  his  heart  was  as 
broad  as  the  fifteen  States  struggling  for  the  principles  that  our 
forefathers  fought  for  in  the  Revolution  of  1776.  He  is  sleeping 
in  the  same  soil  with  the  thousands  who  fought  under  the  same 
flag,  but  first  offered  up  their  lives.    Here,  the  living  are  assem- 
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bled  to  honor  his  memory,  and  there  the  skeleton  sentinels  keep 
watch  over  liis  grave.  This  citizen,  this  soldier,  this  great 
general,  this  true  patriot,  left  behind  him  the  crowning"  glorj 
of  a  true  Christian.  His  Christianity  ennobled  him  in  life,  and 
affords  us  groimds  for  the  belief  that  he  is  happy  beyond  the 
grave. 

"  But,  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  the  great  and  the  true, 
drop  we  also  tears  of  sympathy  with  her  who  was  his  helpmeet — 
the  noble  woman  who,  while  her  husband  was  in  the  field  lead- 
ing the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  though  an  invalid  herself, 
passed  the  time  in  knitting  socks  for  the  marching  soldiers  I  A 
woman  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  heroes ;  and  heroes  are  descended 
from  her.  Mourning  with  her,  we  can  only  ofFer  the  consolation 
of  a  Christian.  Our  loss  is  not  his ;  but  he  now  enjoys  the  re- 
wards of  a  life  well  spent,  and  a  never-wavering  trust  in  a  risen 
Saviour.  This  day  we  unite  our  words  of  sorrow  with  those  of 
the  good  and  great  throughout  Christendom,  for  his  fame  is  gone 
over  the  water ;  his  deeds  will  be  remembered,  and  when  the 
monument  we  build  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  hi^  virtues 
will  still  live,  a  high  model  for  the  imitation  of  generations  yet 
unborn." 

We  have  given  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  eloquent  thoughts  and 
chaste  oratory  of  the  speaker.  His  words  were  heard  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  received  with  frequent  applause. 

Memorial  Resolutioxs. 

Colonel  C.  S.  Venable  then  presented  the  following  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

"  Whereas,  It  is  a  high  and  holy  duty,  as  well  as  a  noble 
privilege,  to  perpetuate  the  honors  of  those  who  have  displayed 
eminent  virtues  and  performed  great  achievements,  that  they 
may  serve  as  incentives  and  examples  to  the  latest  generation  of 
their  countrymen,  and  attest  the  reverential  admiration  and  af- 
fectionate regard  of  their  compatriots ;  and — 

"  Whereas,  This  duty  and  privilege  devolve  on  all  who  love 
and  admire  General  Robert  E.  Lee  throughout  this  country  and 
the  world,  and  in  an  especial  manner  upon  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  field,  or  who  fought  in  the  same  cause,  who  shared 
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in  his  glories,  partook  of  his  trials,  and  were  united  with  him  in 
the  same  sorrows  and  adversity,  who  were  devoted  to  him  in  war 
by  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  and  boimd  to  him  in  peace  by 
the  still  higher  homage  due  to  the  rare  and  grand  exhibition 
of  a  character  pure  and  lofty  and  gentle  and  true,  under  all 
changes  of  fortime,  and  serene  amid  the  greatest  disasters : 
therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved^  That  we  favor  an  association  to  erect  a  monu* 
ment  at  Richmond  to  the  memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  an  en- 
during testimonial  of  our  love  and  respect,  and  devotion  to  his 
fame. 

^^  Hesolvedj  That,  while  donations  will  be  gladly  received 
from  all  who  recognize  in  the  excellences  of  Greneral  Lee's  char- 
acter an  honor  and  an  encoiuragement  to  our  common  humanity, 
and  an  abiding  hope  that  coming  generations  may  be  found  to 
imitate  his  virtues,  it  is  desirable  that  every  Confederate  soldier 
and  sailor  should  make  some  contribution,  however  small,  to  the 
proposed  monument. 

"  Meaolvedy  That,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  efficiency  and 
dispatch  in  the  erection  of  the  monument,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  seventy-five,  with  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
auditor,  etc.,  be  appointed,  to  invite  and  collect  subscriptions,  to 
procure  designs  for  said  monument,  to  select  the  best,  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  central  executive  committees  in  other 
States,  which  may  serve  as  mediums  of  communication  between 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  and  the  local  associa- 
tions of  these  States. 

^^  JResolvedy  That  we  respectfully  invite  the  ladies  of  the 
Holljrwood  Association  to  lend  us  their  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  collection  of  subscriptions. 

^^  Mesolvedy  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  local  monu- 
ment now  proposed  to  be  erected  by  other  associations  at  Atlan- 
ta, and  at  Lexington,  his  last  home,  whose  people  were  so  close- 
ly imited  with  him  in  the  last  sad  years  of  his  life. 

^^JResolvedy   That,  while  we  cordially  thank  the  Governor 

and  Legislatiu'e  of  Virginia,  for  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  do 

honor  to  the  memory  of  General  Lee,  yet  in  deference  to  the 

wishes  of  his  loved  and  venerated  widow,  with  whom  we  mourn, 

87 
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we  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  most  fitting'  iesting>-plaoe 
for  his  ever-glorious  remains,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
pressing the  earnest  desire  and  hope  that  at  some  future  proper 
time  they  will  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  this  Association." 

(renerals  John  S.  Preston,  John  B.  Gordon,  Henry  A.  Wise, 
and  William  Henry  Preston,  and  Colonels  Robert  E.  Withers  and 
Charles  Marshall,  delivered  eloquent  and  appropriate  speeches, 
and  argued  that  Richmond  is  the  proper  place  for  the  final  inter- 
ment of  the  remains  of  General  Lee. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  meeting  adioumed. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

At  a  meeting  in  this  city  the  following  remarks  were  made 
by- 

General  Wade  Hampton. 

"  FeUovy-  Citizens  :  We  are  called  together  to-day  by  an  an 
nouncement  which  will  cause  profound  sorrow  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  comes  to  us  bearing  the  additional 
grief  of  a  personal  and  private  bereavement.     The  foremost  man 
in  all  the  world  is  no  more ;  and,  as  that  news  is  carried  by  the 
speed  of  .lightning  through  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  of 
this  land  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  among  those  people  who 
loved  and  honored  and  venerated  him  so  profoundly,  every  true 
heart  in  the  stricken  South  will  feel  that  the  country  has  lost  its 
pride  and  glory,  and  that  the  citizens  of  that  country  have  lost  a 
father.     I  dare  not  venture  to  speak  of  him  as  I  feeL     Nor  do 
we  come  to  eulogize  him.     Not  only  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  but  wherever  civilization  extends,  the  sorrow — 
a  part  at  least  of  the  sorrow — we  feel  will  be  felt,  and  more 
eloquent  tongues  than  mine  will  tell  the  fame  and  recount  the 
virtues  of  Robert  E.  Lee.     We  need  not  come  to  praise  him. 
We  come  only  to  express  our  sympathy,  our  grief,  our  bereave- 
ment.    We  come  not  to  mourn  him,  for  we  know  that  it  is  well 
with  him.     We  come  only  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  those  who 
are  bereaved. 

"  Now  that  he  is  fallen,  I  may  mention  what  I  have  never 
spoken  of  before,  to  show  you  not  only  what  were  the  feelings 
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that  actuated  him  in  the  duty  to  which  his  beloved  countiymen 
called  him,  but  what  noble  sentiments  inspired  him  when  he  saw 
the  cause  for  which  he  had  been  fighting  so  long  about  to  perish. 
Just  before  the  surrender,  after  a  night  devoted  to  the  most 
arduous  duties,  as  one  of  his  staff  came  in  to  see  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  found  him  worn  and  weaiy  and  disheartened,  and  the 
general  said  to  him,  ^  How  easily  I  could  get  rid  of  this  and  be 
at  rest !  I  have  only  to  ride  along  the  line,  and  all  will  be  over. 
But,'  said  he — and  there  spoke  the  Christian  patriot—*  it  is  our 
duty  to  Uvey  for  what  will  become  of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  South  if  we  are  not  here  to  protect  them  ? '  That  same  spirit 
of  duty  which  had  actuated  him  through  all  the  perils  and  all  the 
hardships  of  that  unequalled  conflict  which  he  had  waged  so 
heroically,  that  same  high  spirit  of  duty  told  him  that  he  must 
live  to  show  that  he  was  great— greater,-  if  that  were  possible,  in 
peace  than  in  war ;  live  to  teach  the  people  whom  he  had  before 
led  to  victory  how  to  bear  defeat ;  live  to  show  what  a  great  and 
good  man  can  accomplish ;  live  to  set  an  example  to  his  people 
for  all  time ;  live  to  bear,  if  nothing  else,  his  share  of  the  sorrows, 
and  the  afflictions,  and  the  troubles,  which  had  come  upon  his 
people.  He  is  now  at  rest ;  and  surely  we  of  the  South  can  say 
of  him,  as  we  say  of  his  great  exemplar,  the  *  Father  of  his  Coim- 
try,'  that  *  he  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.' " 

BALTIMORE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  under 
General  Lee,  held  in  this  city  on  October  15th,  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses were  made,  which  we  are  compelled  to  somewhat  con- 
dense. That  of  Colonel  Marshall,  General  Lee's  chief  of  staff, 
was  as  follows : 

Colonel  Chables  Marshall. 

**  In  presenting  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  memories  that 
crowd  upon  my  mind  when  I  reflect  that  these  resolutions  are  in- 
tended to  express  what  General  Lee's  surviving  soldiers  feel 
toward  General  Lee.    The  committee  are  fiilly  aware  of  their 
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inabilitj  to  do  justice  to  the  sentiments  that  inspire  the  hearts 
of  those  for  whom  they  speak.  How  can  we  portraj  in  words 
the  g^titude,  the  pride,  the  veneration,  the  angiiish,  that  now 
fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  shared  his  victories  and  his  reverses, 
his  triumphs  and  his  defeats  ?  How  can  we  tell  the  world  what 
we  can  only  feel  ourselves  ?  How  can  we  give  expression  to  the 
crowding  memories  called  forth  by  the  sad  event  we  are  met  to 
deplore  ? 

"  We  recall  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  hour  of  victory,  grand, 
imposing,  awe-inspiring,  yet  self-forgetful  and  humble.  We  re- 
call the  great  scenes  of  his  triumph,  when  we  hailed  him  victor 
on  many  a  bloody  field,  and  when  above  the  pseans  of  victory  we 
listened  with  reverence  to  his  voice  as  he  ascribed  '  all  glory  to 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are.*  We  remember 
that  grand  -  magnanimity  that  never  stooped  to  pluck  those 
meaner  things  that  grew  nearest  the  earth  upon  the  tree  of 
victory,  but  which,  with  eyes  turned  toward  the  stars,  and  hands 
raised  toward  heaven,  gathered  the  golden  fruits  of  mercy,  pity, 
and  holy  charity,  that  ripen  on  its  topmost  boughs  beneath  the 
approving  smile  of  the  great  God  of  battles.  We  remember  the 
sublime  self-abnegation  of  Chancellorsville,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  his  victorious  legions,  who,  with  the  light  of  battle  yet  on 
their  faces,  hailed  him  conqueror,  he  thought  only  of  his  great 
lieutenant  lying  wOunded  on  the  field,  and  transferred  to  him  all 
the  honor  of  tKat  illustrious  day. 

"I  will  be  pardoned,  I  am  sure,  for  referring  to  an  incident 
which  afibrds  to  my  mind  a  most  striking  illustration  of  one 
of  the  grandest  features  of  his  character.  On  the  morning  of 
May  3,  18G3,  as  many  of  you  will  remember,  the  final  assault  was 
made  upon  the  Federal  lines  at  Chancellorsville.  General  Lee 
accompanied  the  troops  in  person,  and  as  they  emerged  from  the 
fierce  combat  they  had  waged  in  '  the  depths  of  that  tangled 
wilderness,'  driving  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  before  them 
across  the  open  ground,  he  rode  into  their  midst.  The  scene  is 
one  that  can  never  be  efi'aced  from  the  minds  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  The  troops  were  pressing  forward  with  all  the  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  combat.  The  white  smoke  of  musketry  fringed 
the  front  of  the  line  of  battle,  while  the  artillery  on  the  hills  in 
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the  rear  of  the  infantry  shook  the  earth  with  its  thunder,  and 
filled  the  air  with,  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  shells  that  plunged  into 
the  masses  of  the  retreating  foe.  To  add  greater  horror  and  sub- 
limity to  the  scene,  the  Chancellorsville  House  and  the  woods 
surrounding  it  were  wrapped  in  flames.  In  the  midst  of  this 
awful  scene,  General  Lee,  moimted  upon  that  horse  which  we  all 
remember  so  well,  rode  to  the  front  of  his  advancing  battalions. 
His  pr^ence  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  uncontrollable  out- 
bursts of  enthusiasm  which  none  can  appreciate  who  have  not 
witnessed  them.  The  fierce  soldiers,  with  their  faces  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  battle;  the  wounded,  crawling  with  feeble 
limbs  from  the  fury  of  the  devouring  flames,  all  seemed  possessed 
with  a  common  impulse.  One  long,  unbroken  cheer,  in  which 
the  feeble  cry  of  those  who  lay  helpless  on  the  earth  blended 
with  the  strong  voices  of  those  who  still  fought,  rose  high  above 
the  roar  of  battle  and  hailed  the  presence  of  the  victorious  chiet 
He  sat  in  the  full  realization  of  all  that  soldiers  dream  of — tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  I  looked  upon  him  in  the  complete  fruition  of  the 
success  which  his  genius,  courage,  and  confidence  in  his  army,  had 
won,  I  thought  it  must  have  been  from  some  such  scene  that  men 
in  ancient  days  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  the  gods.  His  first 
care  was  for  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  and  he  was  among  the 
foremost  at  the  burning  mansion  where  some  of  them  lay.  But 
at  that  moment,  when  the  transports  of  his  victorious  troops  were 
drowning  the  roar  of  battle  with  acclamations,  a  note  was  brought 
to  him  from  General  Jackson.  It  was  brought  to  General  Lee 
as  he  sat  on  his  horse  near  the  Chancellorsville  House,  and,  imable 
to  open  it  with  his  gauntleted  hands,  he  passed  it  to  me  with 
directions  to  read  it  to  him.  The  note  made  no  mention  of  the 
wound  that  General  Jackson  had  received,  but  congratulated 
General  Lee  upon  the  great  victory.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  pain  and  anguish  that  passed  over  his  face  as  he  listened. 
With  a  voice  broken  with  emotion  he  bade  me  say  to  General 
Jackson  that  the  victory  was  his,  and  that  the  congratulations 
were  due  to  him.  i  know  not  how  others  may  regard  this  inci- 
dent, but,  for  myself,  as  I  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  his 
exalted  mind,  I  forgot  the  genius  that  won  the  day  in  my  rever- 
ence for  the  generosity  that  refused  its  glory. 
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"  There  is  one  other  incident  to  which  I  beg  permission  to 
refer,  that  I  may  perfect  the  picture.  On  the  3d  day  of  July, 
1863,  the  last  assault  of  the  Confederate  troops  upon  the  heights 
of  Grettysbiurg  failed,  and  again  General  Lee  was  among  his 
bafiQed  and  shattered  battalions  as  they  sullenly  retired  irom 
their  brave  attempt  The  history  of  that  battle  is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  the  responsibility  for  the  result  is  yet  to  be  fixed.  But 
there,  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  his  plans  had  been  frus- 
trated by  others,  and  that  defeat  and  humiliation  had  oyertaken 
his  army,  in  the  presence  of  his  troops  he  openly  assumed  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  lost  battle.  One 
word  from  him  would  have  relieved  him  of  this  responsibiliiy,  but 
that  word  he  refused  to  utter  until  it  could  be  spoken  without 
fear  of  doing  the  least  injustice. 

"  Thus,  my  fellow-soldiers,  I  have  presented  to  you  our  great 
commander  in  the  supreme  moments  of  triumph  and  defeat.  I 
cannot  more  strongly  illustrate  his  character.  Has  it  been  sur- 
passed in  history  ?  Is  there  another  instance  of  such  self-abnega- 
tion among  men  ?  The  man  rose  high  above  victory  in  one  in- 
stance ;  and,  harder  still,  the  man  rose  superior  to  disaster  in  the 
other.  It  was  such  incidents  as  these  that  gave  Greneral  Lee  the 
absolute  and  undoubting  confidence  and  affection  of  his  soldiers. 
Need  I  speak  of  the  many  exhibitions  of  that  confidence  ?  You 
all  remember  them,  my  comrades.  Have  you  not  seen  a  waver- 
ing line  restored  by  the  magic  of  his  presence  ?  Have  you  not 
seen  the  few  forget  that  they  were  fighting  against  the  many, 
because  he  was  among  the  few? 

"  But  I  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  his  greatness  in  war, 
to  look  to  his  example  under  the  oppressive  circumstances  of  final 
failure — to  look  to  that  example  to  which  it  is  most  useful  for 
us  now  to  refer  for  our  guidance  and  instruction.  When  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  failed,  and  the 
event  of  the  war  seemed  to  have  established  the  indivisibility  of 
the  Federal  Union,  General  Lee  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  His  was  no  hollow  truce ;  but,  with  the  pure 
faith  and  honor  that  marked  every  act  of  his  illustrious  career,  he 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony, 
and  concord.     He  entered  zealously  into  the  subject  of  education. 
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believing,  as  he  often  declared,  that  popular  education  is  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  free  government.  He  gave  his  earnest  support 
to  all  plans  of  internal  improvements  designed  to  bind  more  firmly 
together  the  social  and  commercial  interests  of  the  coimtry,  and 
among  the  last  acts  of  his  life  i^as  the  effort  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  railway  communication  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance as  a  connecting  link  between  the  North  and  the  South.  He 
devoted  all  his  great  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen  while  shrinking  from  public  notice,  and  sought 
to  lay  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  government  which  it 
was  supposed  would  rise  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  But  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you,  my  comrades,  the  history  of  his  life  since  the 
war.  You  have  watched  it  to  its  close,  and  you  know  how  faith- 
fully and  truly  he  performed  every  duty  of  his  position.  Let  us 
take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  his  bright  example.  Disregarding  all 
that  malice  may  impute  to  us,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  our  duties  as  American  citizens,  and  with  an  hon- 
est and  sincere  resolution  to  support  with  heart  and  hand  the 
honor,  the  safety,  and  the  true  liberties  of  our  country,  let  us  in- 
voke our  fellow-citizens  to  forget  the  animosities  of  the  past  by 
the  side  of  this  honored  g^ve,  and, '  joining  hands  aroimd  this 
royal  corpse,  fincnds  now,  enemies  no  more,  proclaim  perpetual 
truce  to  battle.* " 

The  following  are  among  the  resolutions : 

^^  The  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, residing  in  Maryland,  who  served  under  General  Lee,  de- 
siring to  record  their  grief  for  his  death,  their  admiration  for  his 
exalted  virtues,  and  their  affectionate  veneration  for  his  illustri- 
ous memory — 

Hesolvedy  That,  leaving  with  pride  the  name  and  fame  of  our 
illustrious  commander  to  the  judgment  of  history,  we,  who  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  trials,  dangers,  and  hardships  of  a  san- 
guinary and  protracted  war ;  who  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius  and  valor  in  the  time  of  trial ;  who  have  witnessed  his 
magnanimity  and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  his  firm- 
ness and  fortitude  in  defeat,  claim  the  privilege  of  laying  the 
tribute  of  our  heart-felt  sorrow  upon  his  honored  grave. 
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'^  Hesolvedy  That  the  confidence  and  admiration  which  his  em- 
inent achievements  deserved  and  received  were  strengthened  bj 
the  noble  example  of  his  constancy  in  adversity,  and  that  we 
honored  and  revered  him  in  his  retirement  as  we  trusted  and 
followed  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  JResolvedj  That,  as  a  token  of  respect  and  sorrow,  we  will 
wear  the  customary  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

"  JResolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  be  transmitted  to  the  fi&mily  of  our 
lamented  chief." 

On  the  29th  of  October  a  meeting  was  held  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland  at  the  Richmond  Lee 
Monumental  Convention.  After  some  brief  remarks  by  General 
L  R.  Trimble,  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions  constituting  the 
Lee  Monument  Association  of  Maryland,  the  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

Hon.  Revebdt  Johxson. 

^^Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  here  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  many  gentlemen  present,  and  I  not  only  will- 
ingly complied  with  that  request,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  all  J  am 
able,  to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  character,  civil  and  military, 
of  Robert  E.  Lee.     It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  before 
the  Mexican  War,  in  those  better  days  before  the  commencement 
of  the  sad  struggle  through  which  we  have  recently  passed.     I 
saw  in  him  every  thing  that  could  command  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  men,  and  I  watched  with  peculiar  interest  his  course 
in  the  Mexican  War.     It  was  also  my  good  fortune  to  know  the 
late  Lieutenaut-Gcneral  Scott.      In  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  occupied  in  Washington  the 
position  of  quasi  military  adviser  to  him,  and  was,  in  that  capa- 
city, intimately  associated  with  him.     I  have  heard  him  often  de- 
clare that  the  glorious  and  continued  success  which  crowned  our 
arms  in  the  war  with  Mexico  was  owing,  in  a  large  measiu'e,  to 
the  skill,  valor,  and  undaunted  courage  of  Robert  E.  Lee.     He 
entertained  for  him  the  warmest  personal  friendship,  and  it  was 
his  purpose  to  recommend  him  as  his  successor  in  the  event  of 
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his  death  or  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  high  position. 
In  April,  1861,  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  our  country,  Greneral  Lee,  then  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  oflfered 
his  resignation.  I  was  with  General  Scott  when  he  was  handed 
the  letter  of  resignation,  and  I  saw  what  pain  the  fact  caused 
him.  While  he  regretted  the  step  his  most  valuable  oflScer  had 
taken,  he  never  failed  to  say  emphatically,  and  over  and  over 
again,  that  he  believed  he  had  taken  it  from  an  imperative  sense 
of  duty.  He  was  also  consoled  by  the  belief  that  if  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  then  Confederation,  he 
would  have  in  him  a  foeman  in  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and 
one  who  would  conduct  the  war  upon  the  highest  principles  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  that  he  would  not  suffer  encroachments  to 
be  made  upon  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the  rights  of 
unoffending  citizens. 

"  Some  may  be  surprised  that  I  am  here  to  eulogize  Robert 
E.  Lee.  It  is  well  known  that  I  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
political  views.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  and  for  many 
years  preceding  it,  even  from  the  foundation  of  this  Government, 
two  great  questions  agitated  the  greatest  minds  of  this  country. 
Many  believed  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  was  due  first  to 
his  State,  and  many  were  of  the  opinion  that,  according  to  the 
true  reading  of  the  Constitution,  a  State  had  no  right  to  leave  the 
Union  and  claim  sovereign  rights  and  the  perpetual  allegiance  of 
her  citizens.  I  did  not  agree  in  the  first-named  opinion,  but  I 
knew  it  was  honestly  entertained.  I  knew  men  of  the  purest 
character,  of  the  highest  ability,  and  of  the  most  liberal  and 
patriotic  feelings,  who  conscientiously  believed  it.  Now  the  war 
is  over,  thank  Grod !  and  to  that  thank  I  am  sure  this  meeting 
will  respond,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  land  to  seek 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  war,  to  forget  past  differences,  and  to 
forgive,  as  far  as  possible,  the  faults  to  which  the  war  gave  rise. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  Union  be  truly  and  permanently  re- 
stored. We  are  now  together  as  a  band  of  brothers.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  headed  by  the  great  chief  we  now 
mourn,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  abide  by  the  issue  of 
the  contest    What  a  spectacle  to  the  world  I    After  years  of 
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military  deyast^tion,  with  tens  of*  thousands  dead  on  her  battle- 
fields, with  the  flower  of  her  children  slain,  with  her  wealth 
destroyed,  her  commerce  swept  away,  her  agricidtural  and  me- 
chanical piu^uits  almost  ruined,  the  South  yielded.  The  North, 
victorious  and  strong,  could  not  forget  what  she  owed  to  liberty 
and  human  rights.  We  may  well  swear  now  that  as  long  as  lib- 
erty is  virtuous  we  will  be  brothers. 

^'  Robert  E.  Lee  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  As  a  man,  he  was 
peerless;  as  a  soldier,  he  had  no  equal  and  no  superior;  as  a  hu- 
mane and  Christian  soldier,  he  towers  high  in  the  political  hori- 
zon. You  cannot  imagine  with  what  delight,  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  represent  this  coimtry  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  I 
heard  the  praises  of  his  fame  and  character  which  came  £rom 
soldiers  and  statesmen.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  General  Lee  and  the  Union  generals  who  opposed 
him ;  this  is  not  the  place  or  time  for  a  discussion  of  their  respec- 
tive successes  and  defeats ;  but  I  may  say  that,  as  fsir  as  I  was 
able  to  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  military  men  of  Great 
Britain,  they  thought  none  of  the  Union  officers  superior  to  Gcen- 
eral  Robert  E.  Lee.  Their  admiration  for  him  was  not  only  on 
account  of  his  skill  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  skilful  manner 
with  which  he  planned  and  executed  his  campaigns,  but  the  hu- 
mane manner  in  which  he  performed  his  sad  duty.  They  alluded 
specially  to  bis  conduct  when  invading  the  territory  of  his  enemy — 
his  restraint  upon  his  men,  telling  them  that  the  honor  of  the  army 
depended  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  the  war  in  the  enemy's 
country — and  his  refusal  to  resort  to  retaliatory  measiu*es.  I 
know  that  great  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  when 
he  invaded  Pennsylvania,  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  extreme 
measures.  His  answer,  however,  was, '  No  ;  if  I  suffer  my  army  to 
pursue  the  course  recommended,  I  cannot  invoke  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  my  arms.'  He  would  not  allow  his  troops  to  destroy 
private  property  or  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  \\TieR 
the  necessities  of  his  army  compelled  the  taking  of  commissary 
stores,  by  his  orders  his  officers  paid  for  them  in  Confederate 
money  at  its  then  valuation.  No  burning  homesteads  illumined 
his  march,  no  shivering  and  helpless  children  were  turned  out  of 
their  homes  to  witness  their  destruction  by  the  torch.     With  him 
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all  the  rules  of  civilized  war,  having  the  higher  sanction  *of  Grod, 
were  strictly  observed.  The  manly  fortitude  with  which  he  yield- 
ed at  Appomattox  to  three  times  his  numbers  showed  that  he 
was  worthy  of  the  honors  and  the  fame  the  South  had  given  him. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  since  the  termination  of  the  war  I  have 
expressed  admiration  and  friendship  for  Robert  E.  Lee.  When  I 
heard  that  he  was  about  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  Virginia  court  for 
the  alleged  crime  of  treason,  I  wrote  to  him  at  once,  and  with 
all  my  heart,  that  if  he  believed  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  him, 
professionally,  I  was  at  his  command.  All  the  ability  I  possess, 
increased  by  more  than  fifty  years  of  study  and  experience,  would 
have  been  cheerfully  exerted  to  have  saved  him,  for  in  saving  him 
I  believe  I  would  have  been  saving  the  honor  of  my  country.  I 
received  a  characteristic  reply  in  terms  of  friendship  and  grateful 
thanks.  He  wrote  that  he  did  not  think  the  prosecution  would 
take  place.  Hearing,  however,  some  time  after,  that  the  prose- 
cution would  commence  at  Richmond,  I  went  at  once  to  that  city 
and  saw  his  legal  adviser,  Hon.  William  H.  McFarland,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  bar  of  Virginia.  Mr.  McFarland  showed  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Lee  to  General  Grrant,  enclosing 
an  application  for  a  pardon  which  he  desired  General  Grant  to 
present  to  the  President,  but  telling  him  not  to  present  it  if  any 
steps  had  been  taken  for  his  prosecution,  as  he  was  willing  to 
stand  the  test.  He  wrote  that  he  had  imderstood  by  the  terms 
of  surrender  at  Appomattox  that  he  and  all  his  ofi&cers  and  men 
were  to  be  protected.  That  letter,  I  am  glad  to  say,  raised  Gren- 
eral  Lee  higher  in  my  esteem.  General  Grant  at  once  replied, 
and  he  showed  his  reply  to  me.  He  wrote  that  he  had  seen  the 
President,  and  protested  against  any  steps  being  taken  against 
General  Lee,  and  had  informed  him  that  he  considered  his  honor 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation  pledged  to  him.  The  President  be- 
came satisfied,  and  no  proceedings  were  ever  taken.  General 
Grant  transmitted  to  the  President  the  application  of  General 
Lee  for  pardon,  indorsed  with  his  most  earnest  approval  No 
pardon  was  granted.  He  did  not  need  it  here,  and,  when  he  ap- 
pears before  that  great  tribimal  before  which  we  must  all  be 
called,  he  will  find  he  has  no  accoimt  to  settle  there.  No  soldier 
who  followed  Greneral  Lee  could  have  felt  more  grief  and  sympa- 
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tby  at  bis  grave  than  I  would,  oould  I  have  been  present  upon  ) 
msuraful  occasion  of  his  burial.  I  lamented  his  loss  as  a  privi 
loss,  and  stall  more  as  a  public  loss.  I  knew  that  fais  exam] 
would  continue  to  allay  the  passions  aroused  by  the  Trar,  a 
which  I  was  not  surprised  were  esdted  by  some  acts  in  that  w 
I  love  my  country ;  I  am  jealous  of  her  honor.  I  cherish  I 
good  name,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  land  of  my  birth.  I  forbt 
to  criticise  the  lives  and  characters  of  her  high  officeis  and  a 
vants,  but  I  can  say  with  truth  that,  during  the  late  war,  t 
laws  of  humanity  were  forgotten,  and  tlie  higher  orders  of  G 
were  trodden  under  foot 

"  The  resolutions  need  no  support  which  human  lips  can  1 
human  language  give.  Their  subject  is  their  support  The  uai 
of  Lee  appeals  at  once,  and  strongly,  to  every  true  heart  In  tl 
land  and  throughout  the  world.  Let  political  partisans,  infi 
enced  by  fanaticbm  and  the  hope  of  political  plunder,  find  fai 
with  and  condemn  us.  They  will  be  forgotten  when  tile  nan 
of  Lee  will  be  resplendent  with  immortal  gloiy. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  Nature  n 
career  upon  earth  must  soon  terminate.  God  grant  that  wh< 
the  day  of  my  death  comes,  I  may  look  up  to  Heaven  with  th 
confidence  and  faith  which  the  life  and  character  of  Robert  E,  Li 
gave  him  I  He  died  trusting  in  God,  as  a  good  man,  with  a  got 
life  and  a  pure  conscience.  He  was  consoled  with  the  Itnowledj 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  had  ordered  all  his  ways,  and  he  kne 
that  the  verdict  of  God  upon  the  account  he  would  have  to  rendi 
in  heaven  would  be  one  of  judgment  seasoned  with  mercy.  K 
had  a  right  to  believe  tliat  when  God  passed  judgment  upon  tl 
account  of  his  life,  though  He  would  find  him  an  erring  humn 
being.  He  would  find  virtue  enough  and  religious  faith  enough  1 
save  him  from  any  other  verdict  tlian  that  of  'Well  done,  goc 
and  faithful  servant.'  Tlie  monument  will  be  raised  ;  and  whe 
it  is  raised  many  a  man  will  risit  Richmond  to  stand  beside  it,  1 
do  reverence  to  the  remains  it  may  cover,  and  to  say,  'Here  1; 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived  or  died  i 
America.' " 
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Hon.  George  William  Bbown. 

^^ Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  The  able  and  eloquent 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  left  but  little  for  me  to 
say.  I  rise,  however,  to  express  my  hearty  assent  to  the  resolu- 
tions. Their  broad  and  liberal  views  are  worthy  of  the  great 
and  good  man  whose  virtues  and  fame  we  seek  to  commemorate. 
He  has  passed  away  from  earth,  and  our  blame  or  censure  is 
nothing  to  him  now.  The  most  eloquent  eulogies  that  human 
lips  can  utter,  and  the  loftiest  monuments  that  human  hands  can 
build,  cannot  affect  him  now.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to 
know  that  expressions  of  the  love  for  him  which  lives  in  every 
Southern  heart — ay,  in  many  a  Northern  heart — were  heard 
long  before  his  death,  and  that  honor  shed  noble  lustre  around 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  the  representative  of  a  lost 
cause  ;  he  had  sheathed  his  sword  forever ;  he  had  surrendered 
his  army  to  superior  numbers ;  he  was  broken  in  fortune  and  in 
health,  and  was  only  president  of  a  Virginia  college,  yet  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  men  of  all  the  world. 

"  It  has  been  said  of  General  Lee,  as  it  has  been  said  of 
Washington,  that  he  was  deficient  in  genius.  His  character 
was  so  complete  that  what  would  have  seemed  evidences  of 
genius  with  other  men,  were  lost  in  the  combination  of  his  char- 
acter and  mind.  He  was  always,  and  especially  in  every  great 
crisis,  a  leader  among  men.  During  the  four  years  of  his  educa- 
tion at  West  Point  he  did  not  receive  a  single  reprimand.  As 
a  cavalry-officer,  wherever  he  went  he  was  a  marked  man  ;  and 
when  General  Scott  made  his  wonderftd  march  to  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  Captain  Lee  was  his  right  arm.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  though  only  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry,  he 
was  offered  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
What  a  prize  for  ambition  I  Fortune,  fame,  and  honors,  awaited 
him.  Where  would  he  have  been  to-day  ?  Probably  in  the 
presidential  chair  of  this  great  nation.  But  he  rejected  all  to 
take  his  chance  with  his  own  people,  and  to  unite  with  them  in 
their  resistance  to  the  vast  numbers  and  resources  which  he  knew 
the  North  was  able  to  bring  against  them.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  warfare  than  the  success  with 
which  General  Lee  defeated  for  years  the  armies  of  the  United 
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States,  Consider  the  six-days'  battles  aroimd  Richmond;  t 
second  battle  of  Manassas ;  the  battles  at  Antietam,  Frederid 
hvTg,  and  Gettysburg;  the  wonderful  contest  at  Chancelloi 
Tille ;  then  again  the  remarkable  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
which  it  has  been  said  by  Federal  authority  that  Geneial  L 
actually  killed  as  many  men  as  he  had  under  his  command ;  tl 
defence  at  Cold  Harbor;  the  prolonged  defence  of  Bichmoi 
and  Petersburg,  and  the  admirably-conducted  retreat  with  but 
handful  before  ao  immense  army.  Well  has  he  been  spoken  I 
as  '  the  incomparable  strategist.'  Did  any  man  ever  fight  again 
more  desperate  odds  or  resources  ? 

"  But  not  merely  as  a  great  general  is  General  Lee  to  be  a 
mired.  He  claims  our  admiration  as  a  great  man — great  in  a 
versity.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  admiiable  in  all  his  li 
than  his  conduct  in  assuming  the  sole  responmbility  at  Get^ 
burg.  In  the  midst  of  defeat  Lee  was  calm,  nnmored,  showii 
no  fear  where  despair  would  have  been  in  the  heart  of  any  oth 
general,  and  saying  to  hia  officers  and  men,  '  The  &ult  is  i 
mine.'  Let  the  monument  be  raised,  not  merely  by  soldiers  < 
General  Lee,  but  by  all  men,  no  matter  of  what  political  fet 
ings,  who  appreciate  and  honor  that  ^hich  is  manly,  great,  ai 
patriotic.  The  monument  at  Itichmond  will  be  the  resort  < 
pilgrims  from  the  North  as  well  as  from  the  South,  and  tl 
grave  of  Lee  will  be  second  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
the  grave  of  Washington." 

LEXINGTON,  KT. 

At  the  meeting  at  Lexington,  resolutions  were  adopted  sin 
lar  to  those  already  given.  The  meeting  was  addressed  1 
General  Preston  and  others. 

General  W,  Peestox. 
"  I  am  permitted  to  accompany  the  report  with  a  few  n 
marks,  although  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  use  one  word  of  con 
mendation  on  the  character  of  such  a  man.  These  resolution 
are  no  doubt  very  short,  but  they  will  testify  the  feelings  o 
every  right-minded,  noble-hearted  man,  no  matter  what  ma 
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have  been  his  opinions  as  to  the  past.  Every  true  and  generous 
soul  feels  that  these  resolutions  are  expressive  of  the  sorrow  en- 
tertained by  the  whole  country.  We  speak  not  only  the  com- 
mon voice  of  America,  but  of  the  world  at  this  hour.  It  is  no 
ordinary  case  of  eulogy  over  an  ordinary  being,  but  over  one 
who  was  the  man  of  the  century ;  a  man  who,  by  mighty  armies 
commanded  with  admirable  skill ;  by  great  victories  achieved, 
and  yet  never  stained  by  exultation ;  by  mighty  misfortimes  met 
with  a  calm  eye,  and  submitted  to  with  all  the  dignity  that  be- 
longs to  elevated  intelhgence,  and  by  his  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur, challenged  the  admiration  of  civilized  mankind ;  and  still 
more  remarkable,  after  yielding  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  resigned  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
youth  of  the  country,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  mortal  life,  look- 
ing to  the  glorious  life  which  he  contemplated  beyond  the  tomb. 
I  must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  splendor  and  glory  of 
his  career,  I  envy  him  the  dignity  of  the  pacific  close  of  his  life. 
Nothing  more  gentle,  nothing  more  great,  nothing  more  uncom- 
plaining, has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
By  returning  to  Napoleon,  we  find  he  murmured,  we  find  all 
the  marks  of  mortality  and  mortal  anger ;  but  in  Lee  we  find  a 
man  perfect  in  Christian  principles — dignified,  yet  simple. 

"  I  knew  him  first  when  he  was  a  captain.  I  was  then  a 
young  man  connected  with  one  of  the  regiments  of  this  State,  in 
Mexico,  the  Fourth  Kentucky ;  and  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was 
a  man  of  extreme  physical  beauty,  remarkable  for  his  great  gen- 
tleness of  manner,  and  for  his  freedom  from  all  military  and  social 
vices.  At  that  time,  General  Scott,  by  common  consent,  had 
fixed  upon  General  Lee  as  the  man  who  would  make  his  mark  if 
ever  the  country  needed  his  services.  He  never  swore  an  oath, 
he  never  drank,  he  never  wrangled,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
dispute  between  gentlemen  that  his  voice  was  not  more  potent 
than  any  other ;  his  rare  calmness,  serenity,  and  dignity,  were 
above  all.  When  the  war  came  on,  he  followed  his  native  State, 
Virginia,  for  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the  great  Virginia 
fiamily  at  Washington.  He  was  the  real  type  of  his  race.  He 
was  possessed  of  all  the  most  perfect  points  of  Washington's 
character,  with  all  the  noble  traits  of  his  own* 
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"  Seott  inaintftined  Jluit  Lee  was  the  gretttosfc  sddier  in  tiie 
aotmy.  Bk  diaoeniiiig.eje  oompazed  men;  and  I  renenber 
'wkoBLf  in  some  reepeotBi  I  .iliociglit  Gk&ieral  Lee^a  wSUarf  edn- 
eation.had.not  fitted  him  for  the  peat  talenta  wbioli ^ .waa 
dertigfld  to  display.  I  xemmnber  wh^oi  Geneial  Soott  made  iae 
of  these  xemadcaUe  words;  'IteUyoaone  thing,if  Iwaaonnqr 
deadi4ied>  and  knew,  there  was  s  battle  to  be  Ibn^^  fiv  iiie 
liberties  of  mj  ooimtij,  and  the  President  was  to  aaj  to  ine^ 
^  8cott|  irriftD  •Shan  c(»imiand  ?  **  I  tell  yon  ihat^  with  mjr  ^ylng 
breath,  I  should  say.Bobert  Lee.  Nobody  mt  Bobert  Leel 
Bobert  Lee,  and  nobody  bat  Leel'  That  nqsrossed  me  very 
muflh,  beoaosei  at  the  be^^mning  of  the  oampaigii^  Lee  was  n«t 
prosperous;  and  why?  beoausehewasbdDUbiguphisnienwifli 
that  soiasoe  i^hiiQh  be  possessed  His  great  qualities  were  dis- 
oeined:ndk.ftMr  rhis  remailcable  oampaigns ;  but,  loug  befiore  it^ 
his  name  wis  regarded  with  that  respected  preeminence  towhidi 
it  did'iye  imder  that  campaign.  And  I  now  say,  and  even  op* 
posite  officem  will  admit|  that  no  man  has  displayed  greater 
power,  mcne  ndlitaiyalnlity,  or  more  noUe  traits  of  oharaoter, 
«*'<<*^  than  Bobert  B.  Lee.  Ttierefiore  it  is  that  America  has  lost  much. 
Europe  will  isllWfcJtds  as  weQ  as^  oaisd?es  in  this  local  oom^ 
munily*    JIBKffOfK^KIK^  after-ages  will  weig^  him 

«  with  Moltice  IM  Bil^i^le,Wi&  Duke  of  Magenta,  and  with  all 
militaxy  men,  and,  in  my  judgment,  those  ages  will  say  that  the 
greatest  fame  and  ability  belonged  to  Robert  Lee.  But  let  us 
look  to  his  moral  character,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Through  his  whole  life  he  had  been  a  fervent  and  simple  Chris- 
tian; throughout  his  campaigns  he  was  a  brave  and  splendid 
soldier.  If  you  ask  of  his  Mends,  you  will  find  that  they  adore 
him.  If  yoii  ask  his  character  from  his  enemies,  you  will  find 
that  they  respect  him,  and  respect  is  the  involuntary  tribute 
which  friend  and  eHSmy  alike  have  to  pay  to  elevated  worth ; 
and,  to-day,  as  the  befis  toll,  their  sounds  will  vibrate  with  the 
tenderest  feelings  through  every  noble  heart.  Public  confessions 
of  his  worth  and  his  greatness  will  be  made  through  thousands 
of  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  this  broad  land ;  and,  even 
where  they  are  silent,  monitors  within  will  tell  that  a  great  spirit 
hath  fled«    This  secret  monitor  will  tell  that  a  great  and  good 
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man  has  passed  away,  who  has  left^  in  my  opinioD,  no  equal 
behind  him." 

Rey.  Db.  Hendebson. 

^  Since  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  I 
have  been  momentarily  expecting  the  appearance  of  a  call  to  pay 
some  tribute  to  his  splendid  memory ;  but,  if  a  notice  had  been 
given  of  this  meeting,  it  altogether  escaped  my  attention,  else  I 
would  have  been  here  freely  and  voluntarily.  If  I  am  a  stranger 
in  Lexington,  and  my  lot  has  been  cast  here  only  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  yet  I  am  happy  that  my  fellow-citizens  here  have 
paid  me  such  great  respect  as  to  call  on  me,  on  such  an  occasion 
as  the  present,  to  testify  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  deneral 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Some  public  calamity  is  required  to  bring  us 
into  one  great  brotherhood.  '  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.*  Though  you  are  all  strangers  to  me,  yet,  in 
that  common  sympathy  which  we  all  feel,  we  are  mourners 
together  at  the  bier  of  departed  worth. 

"  It  does  not  become  one  of  my  profession  to  take  any  par- 
tisan view  of  the  life  of  such  a  man,  although  it  was  my  fortime 
to  follow  the  same  flag  which  he  carried  to  victory  upon  so  many 
fields.  When  it  was  furled,  it  was  done  with  such  calm  magni- 
ficence as  to  win  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  and  of  the  world. 
Yet  I  do  not  stand  here  to  make  any  reference  to  that  cause 
which  has  passed  from  the  theatre  of  earth's  activity,  and  taken 
its  place  only  in  history.  But  I  do  claim  the  right,  from  the 
stand-point  which  I  occupy,  of  pointing  to  a  man  worthy  of  the 
emulation  of  all  who  love  the  true  nobility  of  humanity ;  a  man 
who  was  magnanimous  to  his  enemies ;  who  would  weep  at  the 
calamities  of  his  foes ;  who,  throughout  the  sanguinary  struggle, 
could  preserve  in  himself  the  fullest  share  of  human  sympathy. 
History  will  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  single  instance  in 
which  this  great  man  ever  wantonly  inflicted  a  blow,  or  ever  wil- 
fiilly  imposed  punishment  upon  any  of  his  captives,  or  ever 
pushed  his  victory  upon  an  enemy  to  gain  imnecessary  results — 
a  man  who,  in  all  his  campaigns,  showed  the  same  bright  ex* 
ample  to  all  the  battalions  that  followed  the  lead  of  his  sword. 

And  now,  since  that  flag  which  he  carried  has  been  furled,  what 
38 
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a  magnificent  example  has  been  presented  to  the  world !  It  was 
said  of  Washington  that  he  was  first  in  war  and  first  in  peace, 
but,  in  the  latter  regard,  Robert  E.  Lee  showed  more  greatness 
than  even  the  Father  of  his  Country.  He  was  struck  down ;  the 
sun  that  had  brightened  up  the  horizon  of  hopes  sank  in  daik 
eclipse  to  set  in  the  shadow  of  disappointment.  Calm  and  mag^ 
nificent  in  the  repose  of  conscious  strength,  he  felt  that  he  had 
lived  and  struggled  for  a  principle  that  was  dear  to  him.  Though 
dead,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  be  our  example  to  the  stridcen 
and  suffering  people  for  whom  he  labored,  and  to  show  how 
magnanimously  a  brave  and  true  Christian  could  act  even  when 
all  he  held  sacred  and  dear  was  shattered  by  the  hand  of  calamity. 
And,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  he  devoted  his  splendid  capacity 
to  the  culture  of  the  minds  of  his  country's  youth.  He  came 
down  from  the  summit  on  which  he  had  won  the  world's  admira- 
tion, to  the  steady,  regular  duties  of  the  school-room,  to  take  his 
place  in  the  vestry  of  a  Christian  phurch,  and  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  country  parish  in  the  interest  of  Christianity.  A  man 
who,  by  his  dignity  and  simplicity,  preserved  the  constant  admi- 
ration of  his  enemies,  without  even  giving  offence  to  his  Mends, 
such  a  man  should  receive  a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  Fame. 

**  He  stood  in  that  great  struggle  of  which'  as  a  star  he  was 
the  leader,  of  unclouded  brightness,  drawing  over  its  mournful 
history  a  splendor  which  is  reflected  from  every  sentence  of  its 
chronicle.  He  was  an  example  of  a  man,  who,  though  branded  be- 
cause of  defeat,  still,  by  his  exalted  character,  gave  a  dignity  and 
nobility  to  a  cause  which,  doubtless,  is  forever  dead,  yet  still  is 
rendered  immortal  by  the  achievements  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  sword 
and  character." 

NEW  YORK. 

"  Services  were  held  last  evening,"  says  a  New- York  journal, 
"  in  the  large  hall  of  tlic  Cooper  Institute,  in  commemoration  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  late  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the 
Confederate  States  Arinj^  with  especial  reference  to  his  civic 
and  Christian  virtues.  The  call  for  the  meeting  stated  that, 
although  it  was  inaugurated  by  the  Southern  residents  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  was  *  yet  to  be  regarded  as  in  no  sense  bom 
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of  partisan  feeling,  but  solely  from  the  desire  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man — ^an  illustrious  American,' 
The  attendance  therefore  of  all,  without  reference  to  section  or 
nationality,  was  cordially  invited. 

"There  was  no  special  decoration  of  the  hall.  Grafulla's 
band  was  in  attendance,  and,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing, played  several  fine  dirges.  The  choir  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church  also  appeared  upon  the  platform  and  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  singing  *  Come,  Holy  Spirit.'  The  choir  consisted  of 
Madame  de  Luzan,  Mrs.  Jennie  Kempton,  Dr.  Bauos,  and  Herr 
Weinlich.     Mr.  H.  B.  Denforth  presided  at  the  piano. 

**  Among  the  gentlemen  present  on  the  platform  were  Gen- 
eral Imboden,  ex-Governor  Lowe,  General  Walker,  Colonel  Hun- 
ter, General  Daniel  W.  Adams,  Dr.  Van  Avery,  Mr.  M.  B.  Field- 
ing, Colonel  Fellows,  General  Cabell,  Colonel  T.  L.  Gnead,  Mr. 
McCormick,  Mr.  T.  A.  Hoyt,  etc. 

"Mr.  M.  B.  Fielding  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  re- 
quested the  Rev.  Dr.  Carter  to  offer  prayer. 

"  The  Hon.  John  E.  Ward  was  then  called  to  preside,  and 
delivered  the  following  address — all  the  marked  passages  of 
which  were  loudly  applauded : 

"  We  meet  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one 
whom  the  whole  South  revered  with  more  than  filial  affection. 
The  kind  manifestations  of  sympathy  expressed  through  the 
press  of  this  great  metropolis,  this  assemblage,  the  presence  of 
these  distingtiished  men,  who  join  with  us  this  evening,  testify 
that  the  afficted  voice  of  his  bereaved  people  has  charmed  down 
with  sweet  persuasion  the  angry  passions  kindled  by  the  conflict 
in  which  he  was  their  chosen  leader.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
either  for  an  elaborate  review  of  his  life  or  a  eulogy  of  his 
character.  I  propose  to  attempt  neither.  Bom  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  of  our  country — one  so 
renowned  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  give  brighter  lustre  to  it — Greneral  Robert  E.  Lee 
rendered  that  family  name  even  more  illustrious,  and  by  his 
genius  and  virtues  extended  its  fame  to  regions  of  the  globe 
where  it  had  never  before  been  mentioned.  There  is  no  cause  for 
envy  or  hatred  left  now.     His  soldiers  adored  him  most,  not  in 
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the  glare  of  his  brilliant  victories,  but  in  the  hour  of  his  deepest 
humiliation,  when  his  last  great  battle  had  been  fought  and  lost 
— ^when  the  government  for  which  he  had  struggled  was  crum- 
bling about  him — when  his  staff,  asking,  in  despair,  *  What  can 
now  be  done?'  he  gave  that  memorable  reply,  *  It  were  strange 
indeed  if  human  virtue  were  not  at  least  as  •  strong  as  human 
calamity.'    This  is  the  key  to  his  life — ^the  belief  that  trials 
and  strength,  suffering  and  consolation,  come  alike  from  Grod. 
Obedience  to  duty  was  ever  his  ruling  principle.    Infallibility  is 
not  claimed  for  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  in  deciding 
what  duty  was.     But  what  he  believed  duty  to  command,  that 
he  performed  without  thought  of  how  he  would  appear  in  the 
performance.    In  the  judgment  of  many  he  may  have  mistaken 
his  duty  when  he  decided  that  it  did  not  require  him  to  draw  his 
sword  '  against  his  home,  his  kindred,  and  his  children.'    But 
Lee  was  no  casuist  or  politician ;  he  was  a  soldier.     '  All  that 
he  would  do  highly  that  would  he  do  holily.'    He  taught  the 
world  that  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman  could  be  imited  in 
the  warrior.     It  was  not  when  in  pomp  and  power — when  he 
commanded  successful  legions  and  led  armies  to  victories — ^but 
when  in  sorrow  and  privation  he  assumed  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  youth  of  Virginia,  laying  the  only  true  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  republic  can  rest,  the  Christian  education  of 
its  youth — that  he  reaped  the  rich  harvest  of  a  people's  love. 
Goodness  was  the  chief  attribute  of  Lee's  greatness.     Uniting  in 
himself  the  rigid  piety  of  the  Puritan  with  the  genial,  generous 
impulses  of  the  cavalier,  he  won  the  love  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  from  the  thoughtless  child,  with  whom  it  was 
ever  his  delight  to  sport,  to  the  great  captain  of  the  age,  with 
whom  he  fought  all  the  hard-won  battles  of  Mexico.     Some  may 
believe  that  the  world  has  given  birth  to  warriors  more  renowned, 
to  rulers  more  skilled  in  statecraft,  but  all  must  concede  that 
a  purer,  nobler  man  never  lived.     What  successful  warrior  or 
ruler,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  descended  to  his  grave 
amid  such  universal  grief  and  lamentation  as  our  Lee  ?    Caesar 
fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  beloved  Brutus,  because,  by  his 
tyranny,  he  would  have  enslaved  Rome.    Frederick  the  Great, 
the  founder  of  an  empire,  became  so  hated  of  men,  and  learned 
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BO  to  despise  them,  that  he  ordered  his  *  poor  carcass,'  as  he 
caDed  it,  to  be  buried  with  his  favorite  dogs  at  Potsdam.  Napo- 
leon reached  his  giddy  height  by  paths  which  Lee  would  have 
scorned  to  tread,  only  to  be  hurled  from  his  eminence  by  aU  the 
powers  of  Europe  which  his  insatiate  ambition  had  combined 
against  him.  Wellington,  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  became 
the  leader  of  a  political  party,  and  lived  to  need  the  protection  of 
police  firom  a  mob.  Even  our  own  Washington,  ttrhose  character 
was  as  high  above  that  of  the  mere  warrior  and  conqueror  as  is 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven  above  us  to  the  low  earth  we  tread  be- 
neath our  feet,  was  libelled  in  life  and  slandered  in  death.  *  Such 
were  the  fates  of  the  most  successful  captains  and  warriors  of  the 
world.  For  four  long  years  Lee  occupied  a  position  not  less  prom- 
inent than  that  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  The  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world  watched  his  every  movement  and  scanned 
his  every  motive.  His  cause  was  lost.  He  was  unsuccessfuL  Yet 
he  lived  to  illustrate  to  the  world  how,  despite  failure  and  defeat, 
a  soldier  could  command  honor  and  love  from  those  for  whom  he 
struggled,  and  admiration  and  respect  from  his  foes,  such  as  no 
success  had  ever  before  won  for  warrior,  prince,  or  potentate. 
And,  when  his  life  was  ended,  the  whole  population  of  the  South, 
forming  one  mighty  funeral  procession,  followed  him  to  his 
grave.  His  obsequies  modestly  performed  by  those  most  ten- 
derly allied  to  him,  he  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  the  land  he  loved 
so  welL  His  spotless  fame  will  gather  new  vigor  and  freshness 
from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  tllat 
fame  will  be  claimed,  not  as  the  property  of  a  section,  but  as  the 
heritage  of  a  united  people.  His  soul,  now  forever  freed  from 
earth's  defilements,  basks  in  the  sunlight  of  Grod.  *  jFVo  twmvUo 
ponaa  patriam^  pro  tegmine  ccelumy  sidera  pro  fdcibtiSj  pro 
laehrymts  mariaJ*  '*     (Great  applause.) 

Geitbral  Imbodbn 
Rose  and  said : 

"  It  is  with  emotions  of  infinite  grief  I  rise  to  perform  one  of 
the  saddest  duties  of  my  life.  The  committee  who  have  ar- 
ranged the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion,  deemed  it  expedient 
and  proper  to  select  a  Virginian  as  their  organ  to  present  to 
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this  large  assembly  of  the  people  of  New  York  a  formal  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which  give  expression  to  their  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Greneral  Robert  E.  Lee.  This  distino- 
tion  has  been  conferred  by  the  conmiittee  upon  me ;  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  read  their  report,  without  offering  to  submit  any  re- 
marks as  to  the  feelings  excited  in  my  own  heart  by  this  mourn- 
ful intelligence : " 

Resolutions. 

"  In  this  great  metropolitan  city  of  America,  where  men  of 
every  clime  and  of  all  nationalities  mingle  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  pleasure  and  of  business,  no  great  public  calamity  can 
befEiU  any  people  in  the  world  without  touching  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  thousands.  When,  therefore,  tidings 
reached  us  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  dead, 
and  that  the  people  of  that  and  all  the  other  Southern  States 
of  the  Union  were  stricken  with  grief,  the  great  public  heart  of 
New  York  was  moved  with  a  generous  sympathy,  which  foimd 
kindly  and  spontaneous  expression  through  the  columns  of  the 
city  press  of  every  shade  of  opinion. 

"  All  differences  of  the  past,  all  bitter  memories,  all  the  feuds 
that  have  kept  two  great  sections  of  our  coimtry  in  angry  strife 
and  controversy  for  so  long,  liave  been  forgotten  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  awe-inspiring  fact  that  no  virtues,  no  deeds,  no  hon- 
ors, nor  any  position,  can  save  any  member  of  the  human  family 
fr<3m  the  common  lot  of  all. 

"  The  universal  and  profound  grief  of  our  Southern  country- 
men is  natural  and  honorable  alike  to  themselves  and  to  him 
whom  they  mourn,  and  is  respected  throughout  the  world ;  for 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  allied  and  endeared  to  them  by  all  the  most 
sacred  ties  that  can  unite  an  indi\ddual  to  a  commimity.  He 
was  born  and  reared  in  their  midst,  and  shared  their  local  pecu- 
liarities, opinions,  and  traditional  characteristics ;  and  his  preemi- 
nent abilities  and  exalted  personal  integrity  and  Christian  char- 
acter made  him,  by  common  consent,  their  leader  and  represent- 
ative in  a  great  national  conflict  in  which  they  had  staked  life, 
fortune,  and  honor ;  and  in  Virginia  his  family  was  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  State,  and  its  name  was  emblazoned  upon 
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those  bright  pages  of  her  early  civil  and  military  annals  which 
record  the  patriotic  deeds  of  Washington  and  his  compeers. 

"  By  no  act  of  his  did  he  ever  forfeit  or  impair  the  confidence 
thus  reposed  in  him  by  his  own  peculiar  people ;  and  when  he 
had,  through  years  of  heroic  trial  and  suffering,  done  all  that 
mortal  man  could  do  in  discharge  of  the  high  trust  confided  by 
them  to  his  hands,  and  flailed,  he  bowed  with  dignified  submis- 
sion to  the  decree  of  Providence ;  and  from  the  day  he  gave  his 
parole  at  Appomattox  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  so  lived  and 
acted  as  to  deprive  enmity  of  its  malignity,  and  became  to  his 
defeated  soldiers  and  countrymen  a  bright  example  of  unquali- 
fied obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  support  to  its  es- 
tablished government  Nay,  more.  With  a  spirit  of  Christian 
and  affectionate  duty  to  his  impoverished  and  suffering  people, 
and  with  a  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  mental  and  moral 
culture  to  a  generation  of  youth  whose  earlier  years  were  at- 
tended by  war's  rough  teachings,  he  went  from  the  tented  field 
and  the  command  of  armies  to  the  quiet  shades  of  a  scholastic 
institution  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  his  own  native  Virginia,  and 
entered  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature  upon  the  duties  of 
instruction,  and  there  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  train- 
ing the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the'highest  usefulness  *in  their  day  and  generation.'  By 
these  pursuits,  and  his  exemplary  and  unobtrusive  life  since  the 
close  of  the  great  war  in  America,  he  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  enlightened  and  the  good  of  the  whole  world.  It 
is  meet  and  natural,  therefore,  that  his  own  people  should  bewail 
his  death  as  a  sore  personal  bereavement  to  each  one  of  them. 
Those  of  us  here  assembled  who  were  his  soldiers,  friends,  and  sup- 
porters, sharing  all  the  trials  and  many  of  the  responsibifities  of 
that  period  of  his  life  which  brought  him  so  prominently  before 
the  world,  honored  and  trusted  him  then,  have  loved  and  ad- 
mired him,  have  been  guided  by  his  example  since ;  and  now 
that  he  is  dead,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  ourselves,  and  imwor- 
thy  to  be  called  his  countrymen,  did  we  not  feel  and  express  the 
same  poignant  grief  which  now  afflicts  those  among  whom  he 
lived  and  died. 

^^  Those  of  us  who  were  not  his  soldiers,  friends,  and  support- 
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ere,  when  war  raged  througliout  the  land,  but  who  have  never- 
theless met  here  to-day  with  those  who  were  our  enemies  then, , 
but  are  now  our  Mends  and  countrymen,  and  appreciate  with 
them  the  character  of  Lee,  and  admire  his  rare  accomplishments 
as  an  American  citizen,  whose  fame  and  name  are  the  property 
of  the  nation,  we  all  unite  over  his  hallowed  sepulchre  in  an 
earnest  prayer  that  old  divisions  may  be  composed,  and  that  a 
complete  and  perfect  reconciliation  of  all  estrangements  may  be 
effected  at  the  tomb,  where  all  alike,  in  a  feeling  of  common  hu- 
manity and  universal  Christian  brotherhood,  may  drop  their  tears 
of  heart-felt  sorrow. 

"Therefore,  without  regard  to  our  former  relations  toward 
each  other,  but  meeting  as  Americans  by  birth  or  adoption,  and 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  national  unity,  and  in  the  spirit  above 
indicated,  to  do  honor  to  a  great  man  and  Christian  gentleman 
who  has  gone  down  to  the  grave,  we  do 

"  JResolvey  That  we  have  received  with  feelings  of  profound 
sorrow  intelligence  of  the  death  of  General  Robert  K  Lee.  We 
can  and  do  fully  appreciate  the  grief  of  our  Southern  countrymen 
at  the  death  of  one  so  honored  by  and  so  dear  to  them,  and  we 
tender  to  them  this  expression  of  our  sympathy,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  we  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  so  sad  an  event  that 
we  are  and  ought  to  be,  henceforth  and  forever,  one  great  and 
harmonious  national  family,  sharing  on  all  occasions  each  others' 
joys  and  sympathizing  in  each  others'  sorrows. 

^^  Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble,  and 
these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  with  a  request  that  the 
same  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State ;  and  that  another 
copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Greneral  Lee. 

"J.  D.  Imboden, 
"Ex.  Norton, 
"John  Mitchel, 
"C.  K.  Marshaix, 
"T.  L.  Snead, 
"Norman  D.  Sampson, 
"Wm.  H.  Appleton, 

"  Committee  on  BcsoliUions.'*^ 


• 
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^^On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  a  standing  and  silent  vote,  which  was  followed  by  a  spcnta- 
neous  outburst  of  hearty  applause." 

We  have  given  but  a  small  portion  of  the  addresses  which 
were  called  forth  by  this  national  calamity,  and  these,  no  doubt, 
have  suffered  injustice  by  imperfect  reporting.  But  we  have 
shown,  as  we  wished  to  show,  the  standard  by  which  our  people 
estimate  an  heroic  character,  and  how  the  South  loves  and  honors 
,the  memory  of  her  great  leader. 

A  few  •extracts  firom  the  English  press  will  show  the  feeling 
in  that  country  : 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Even  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  great  European  struggle,  the 
intelligence  from  America  announcing  that  General  Robert  E, 
Lee  is  dead,  will  be  received  with  deep  sorrow  by  many  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  by  his  followers  and  fellowHSoldiers  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Robert  E.  Lee  ranked  among  the 
great  men  of  the  present  time.  He  was  the  able  soldier  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  the  bulwark  of  her  northern  frontier,  the 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Federal  armies,  and  the  leader 
who  twice  threatened,  by  the  capture  of  Washington,  to  turn  the 
tide  of  success,  and  to  accomplish  a  revolution  which  would  have 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  Six  years  passed  by, 
and  then  we  heard  that  he  was  dying  at  an  obscure  town  in  Vir- 
ginia, where,  since  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  he  had  been 
acting  as  a  school-master.  When,  at  the  head  of  the  last  eight 
thousand  of  his  valiant  army,  the  remnants  which  battle,  sick- 
ness, and  famine  had  left  him,  he  delivered  up  his  sword  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  his  public  career  ended ; 
he  passed  away  from  men's  thoughts ;  and  few  in  Europe  cared 
to  inquire  the  fate  of  the  general  whose  exploits  had  aroused  the 
wonder  of  neutrals  and  belligerents,  and  whose  noble  character 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  even  the  most  bitter  of  his  political 
enemies.  If,  however,  success  is  not  always  to  be  accounted  as 
the  sole  foundation  of  renown.  General  Lee's  life  and  career  de- 
serve to  be  held  in  reverence  by  all  who  admire  the  talents  of  a 
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general  and  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  soldier.  His  family  were 
well  known  in  Virginia,  Descended  from  the  Cavaliers  who  first 
colonized  that  State,  they  had  produced  more  than  one  man  who 
fought  with  distinction  for  their  country.  They  were  allied  by 
marriage  to  Washington,  and,  previous  to  the  recent  war,  were 
possessed  of'  much  wealth ;  Greneral  (then  Colonel)  Bobert  Lee 
residing,  when  not  employed  with  his  regiment,  at  Arlington 
Heights,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Washington.  When  the  civil  war  first  broke  out,  he  was  a 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  served  with  distino-^ 
tion  in  Mexico,  and  was  accounted  among  the  best  of  the  Ameri- 
can officers.  To  him,  as  to  others,  the  difficult  choice  presented 
itself,  whether  to  take  the  side  of  his  State,  which  had  joined  in 
the  secession  of  the  South,  or  to  support  the  central  Grovemment. 
It  is  said  that  Lee  debated  the  matter  with  Greneral  Scott,  then 
commander-in-chief,  that  both  agreed  that  their  first  duty  lay 
with  their  State,  but  that  the  former  only  put  the  theory  into 
practice. 

"  It  was  not  until  the  second  year  of  the  war  that  Lee  came 
prominently  forward,  when,  at  the  indecisive  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
in  front  of  Richmond,  General  Johnston  having  been  wounded, 
he  took  command  of  the  army ;  and  subsequently  drove  McClel- 
lan,  with  great  loss,  to  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  From  that 
time  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Confederate  army 
of  Virginia.  He  repulsed  wave  after  wave  of  invasion,  army 
after  army  being  hurled  against  him  only  to  be  thrown  back, 
beaten  and  in  disorder.  The  Government  at  Washington  were 
kept  in  constant  alarm  by  the  near  vicinity  of  his  troops,  and 
witnessed  more  than  once  the  entry  into  their  intrenchments  of 
a  defeated  and  disorganized  rabble,  which  a  few  days  previous 
had  left  them  a  confident  host.  Twice  he  entered  the  Northern 
States  at  the  head  of  a  successful  army,  and  twice  indecisive  bat- 
tles alone  preserved  from  destruction  the  Federal  Government, 
and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war.  lie  impressed  his  character 
on  those  who  acted  under  him.  Ambition  for  him  had  no  charms, 
duty  alone  was  his  guide.  Ilis  simplicity  of  life  checked  luxury 
and  display  among  his  officers,  while  his  disregard  of  hardships 
silenced  the  murmurs  of  his  harassed  soldiery.     By  the  troops  he 
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was  loved  as  a  father,  as  well  as  admired  as  a  general ;  and 
his  deeplj-religious  character  impressed  itself  on  all  who  were 
brought  in  contact  with  him,  and  made  itself  felt  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Virginian  army.  It  is  said  that,  during  four  years 
of  war,  he  never  slept  in  a  house,  but  in  winter  and  summer 
shared  the  hardships  of  his  soldiers.  Such  was  the  man  who,  in 
mature  age,  at  a  period  of  life  when  few  generals  have  acquired 
renown,  fought  against  overwhelming  odds  for  the  cause  which 
he  believed  just.  He  saw  many  of  his  bravest  generals  and 
dearest  friends  fall  aroimd  him,  but,  although  constantly  exposed 
to  fire,  escaped  without  a  woimd. 

"  The  battles  which  prolonged  and  finally  decided  the  issue 
of  the  contest  are  now  little  more  than  names.  Antietam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg,  are  forgotten  in 
Europe  by  all  excepting  those  who  study  recent  wars  as  lessons 
for  the  future,  and  would  collect  from  the  deeds  of  other  armies 
experience  which  they  may  apply  to  their  own.  To  them  the 
boldness  of  Lee's  tactics  at  Chancellorsville  will  ever  be  a  subject 
of  admiration ;  while  even  those  who  least  sympathize  with  his 
cause  will  feel  for  the  general  who  saw  the  repulse  of  Long- 
street's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  and  l|?eheld  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  a  defensive  war  into  one  of  attack,  together 
with  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  bold  stroke  which  he 
had  hoped  .would  terminate  the  contest.  Quietly  he  rallied  the 
broken  troops ;  taking  all  the  blame  on  himself,  he  encouraged 
the  officers,  dispirited  by  the  reverse,  and  in  person  formed  up 
the  scattered  detachments.  Again,  when  Fortune  had  turned 
against  the  Confederacy,  when  overwhelming  forces  from  all  sides 
pressed  back  her  defenders,  Lee  for  a  year  held  his  groimd  with 
a  constantly-diminishing  army,  fighting  battle  after  battle  in  the 
forests  and  swamps  aroimd  Richmond.  No  reverses  seemed  to 
dispirit  him,  no  misfortune  appeared  to  ruffle  his  calm,  brave 
temperament.  Only  at  last,  when  he  saw  the  remnants  of  his 
noble  army  about  to  be  ridden  down  by  Sheridan's  cavalry,  when 
eight  thousand  men,  half-starved  and  broken  with  fatigue,  were 
surrounded  by  the  net  which  Grant  and  Sherman  had  spread 
aroimd  them,  did  he  yield ;  his  fortitude  for  the  moment  gave 
way ;  he  took  farewell  of  his  soldiers,  and,  giving  himself  up  as 
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a  prisoner,  retired  a  ruined  man  into  private  life,  gaining  his 
bread  by  the  hard  and  uncongenial  work  of  goyeming  Lexington 
College. 

^'  When  political  animosity  has  calmed  down,  and  when  AmerL 
cans  can  look  back  on  those  jrears  of  war  with  feelings  unbiassed 
hj  party  strife,  then  will  Greneral  Lee^s  character  be  appreciated 
by  all  his  countrymen  as  it  now  is  by  a  part,  and  his  name  will  be 
honored  as  that  of  one  of  the  noblest  soldiers  who  have  ever 
drawn  a  sword  in  a  cause  which  they  believed  just,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  personal  considerations  have  fought  manfully  a 
losing  battle." 

Thb  Satubdat  Review. 

This  jomnal,  after  some  remarks  on  the  death  of  Admiral 
Farragut,  continues : 

'^  A  still  more  famous  leader  in  the  war  has  lately  closed  a 
blameless  life.  There  may  be  a  diflference  of  opinion  on  the  mili- 
tary qualities  of  the  generals  who  fought  on  either  side  in  the 
civil  war ;  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  capacity  of  Grrant  or 
of  Sherman  to  say  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  rivalling  the 
achievements  of  Greneral  Lee.  Assiuning  the  chief  command  in 
the  Confederate  army  in  the  second  campaign  of  the  war,  he  re- 
pelled three  or  four  invasions  of  Virginia,  winning  as  many 
pitched  battles  over  an  enemy  of  enormously  superior  resources. 
After  driving  McClellan  from  the  Peninsula,  he  inflicted  on  Bum- 
eide  and  Pope  defeats  which  would  have  been  ruinous  if  the 
belligerents  had  been  on  equal  terms ;  but  twenty  millions  of  men, 
with  the  absolute  command  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  eventual- 
ly overpowered  a  third  of  their  number.  The  drawn  battle  of 
Gettysbm-g  proved  that  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  States  was 
a  blunder ;  and  in  1863  it  became  evident  that  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy  could  not  be  much  longer  delaje<l.  Nevertheless 
General  Lee  kept  Grant's  swarming  legions  at  bay  for  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  and  the  loss  of  the  Northern  armies  in  the 
final  campaign  exceeded  the  entire  strength  of  the  gallant  de- 
fenders of  Richmond.  When  General  Lee,  outnumbered,  cut  off 
from  his  communications,  and  almost  surrounded  by  his  enemies, 
surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  he  might  console  him- 
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self  with  the  thought  that  he  had  only  failed  where  success  was 
impossible.  From  that  moment  he  used  his  unequalled  and  mer- 
ited authority  to  reconcile  the  Southern  people  to  the  new  order 
of  affairs.  He  had  originally  dissented  from  the  policy  of  seces- 
sion ;  and  he  followed  the  banner  of  his  State  exclusively  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  in  disregard  of  his  professional  and  private  inter- 
ests. He  might  at  pleasure  have  been  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Northern  army,  for  he  was  second  in  rank  to  General  Scott. 
His  ancient  home  and  his  ample  estate  on  the  Potomac  were  rav- 
aged by  the  enemy;  but  he  never  expressed  a  regret  for  the 
sacrifice  of  his  fortune.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  often 
thwarted  by  political  superiors  and  by  incompetent  subordinates, 
but  his  equable  temper  and  lofty  natiu^  never  inclined  him  to 
complaint.  The  regret  for  his  loss  which  is  felt  throughout  the 
vast  regions  of  the  South  is  a  just  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
and  purest  characters  in  American  history." 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  reproduce  here  the  tribute 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Standard,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  Greneral  Lee's  illness : 

The  Standabd. 

*'  The  announcement  that  Greneral  R.  E.  Lee  has  been  struck 
down  by  paralysis  and  is  not  expected  to  recover,  will  be  received, 
even  at  this  ends,  xvith  universal  interest,  and  ^  everj-where 
excite  a  sympathy  and  regret  which  testify  to  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  on  the  world  at  large  by  his  character  and  achieve' 
ments.  Few  are  the  generals  who  have  earned,  since  history 
began,  a  greater  military  reputation ;  still  fewer  are  the  men  of 
similar  eminence,  civil  or  military,  whose  personal  qualities  would 
bear  comparison  with  his.  The  bitterest  enemies  of  his  country 
hardly  dared  to  whisper  a  word  against  the  character  of  her  most 
distinguished  general,  while  neutrals  regarded  him  with  an  ad- 
miration for  his  deeds  and  a  respect  for  his  lofty  and  unselfish  na- 
ture which  almost  grew  into  veneration,  and  his  own  countrymen 
learned  to  look  up  to  him  with  as  much  confidence  and  esteem  as 
they  ever  felt  for  Washington,  and  with  an  affection  which  the 
cold  demeanor  and  austere  temper  of  Washington  could  never 
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inspire.  Hie  death  of  such  a  man,  even  at  a  moment  so  ex- 
citing as  the  present^  when  all  thoughts  are  absorbed  bj  a  nearer 
and  present  conflict,  would  be  felt  as  a  misfortune  by  all  who  stall 
retain  anj  recollection  of  the  interest  with  which  thej  watched 
the  Virginian  campaigns,  and  by  thousands  who  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  names  of  Fredericksbiirg  and  Chancellorsville,  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania.  By  the  South  it  would  be  recog- 
nized as  a  national  calamity — as  the  loss  of  a  man  not  only  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  an  unfortunate  people  by  his  intimate  associa- 
tion with  their  fallen  hopes  and  their  proudest  recollections,  but 
still  able  to  render  services  such  as  no  other  man  could  perform, 
and  to  give  counsel  whose  value  is  enhanced  tenfold  by  the 
source  from  wl^ch  it  comes.  We  hope,  even  yet,  that  a  life  so 
honorable  and  so  useful,  so  pure  and  noble  in  itself,  so  valuable 
to  a  country  that  has  much  need  of  men  like  him,  may  be  spared 
and  prolonged  for  further  enjoyment  of  domestic  peace  and  com- 
fort, for  further  service  to  his  country ;  we  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  a  career  so  singularly  admirable  and  so  singularly  unfortunate, 
should  close  so  soon  and  so  sadly.  By  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
will  feel  as  we  do  when  they  read  the  news  that  now  lies  before 
us,  may  be  measured  the  impressions  made  upon  the  world  by 
the  Kfe  and  the  deeds  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 
"  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  generals  against  whom  he  had  to  contend,  and  especially 
of  the  antagonist  by  whom  he  was  at  last  overcome,  no  one  pre- 
tending to  understand  in  the  least  either  the  general  principles 
of  military  science  or  the  particular  conditions  of  the  American 
War,  doubts  that  General  Lee  gave  higher  proofs  of  military 
genius  and  soldiership  than  any  of  his  opponents.  He  was  outr 
numbered  from  first  to  last;  and  all  his  victories  were  gained 
against  greatly  superior  forces,  and  with  troops  greatly  deficient 
in  every  necessarj''  of  war  except  courage  and  discipline.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  so  much  achieved  against  odds  so  terrible.  The 
Southern  soldiers — *  that  incomparable  Southern  infantry  *  to 
which  a  late  Northern  writer  renders  due  tribute  of  respect — 
were  no  doubt  as  splendid  troops  as  a  general  could  desire ;  but 
the  different  fortune  of  the  East  and  the  West  proves  that  the  Vir- 
ginian army  owed  something  of  its  excellence  to  its  chief.     Al- 
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ways  outnumbered,  always  opposed  to  a  foe  abundantly  supplied 
with  food,  transport,  ammunition,  clothing,  all  that  was  wanting 
to  his  own  men,  he  was  always  able  to  make  courage  and  skill 
supply  the  deficiency  of  strength  and  of  supplies ;  and  from  the 
day  when  he  assumed  the  command  after  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  where  General  Joseph  Johnston  was  disabled,  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  he  was 
almost  invariably  victorious  in  the  field.  At  Gettysburg  only  he 
was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  on  the  offensive  at  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  at  Centreville,  and  at  Chancellorsville,  on  the  defensive 
at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  the  Wilderness,  and  Spottsylvania, 
he  was  still  successful.  But  no  success  could  avail  him  any  thing 
from  the  moment  that  General  Grant  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Virginian  army  the  inexhaustible  population  of  the  North,  and, 
employing  Sherman  to  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
federacy, set  himself  to  work  to  wear  them  out  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  exchanging  two  lives  for  one.  From  that  moment  the 
fete  of  Richmond  and  of  the  South  was  sealed.  When  General 
Lee  commenced  the  campaign  of  the  Wilderness  he  had,  we  be- 
lieve, about  fifty  thousand  men ;  his  adversary  had  thrice  that 
number  at  hand,  and  a  still  larger  force  in  reserve.  When  the 
army  of  Virginia  marched  out  of  Richmond  it  still  numbered 
some  twenty-six  thousand  men ;  after  a  retreat  of  six  days,  in  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  enemy,  with  a  crushing  artillery — a  re- 
treat impeded  by  constant  fighting,  and  harassed  by  coimtless 
hordes  of  cavalrj^ — eight  thousand  were  given  up  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Appomattox  Court-House.  Brilliant  as  were  General 
Lee's  earlier  triiunphs,  we  believe  that  he  gave  higher  proofs  of 
genius  in  his  last  campaign,  and  that  hardly  any  of  his  victories 
were  so  honorable  to  himself  and  his  army  as  that  six-days' 
retreat. 

"  There  have,  however,  been  other  generals  of  genius  as  bril- 
liant, of  courage  and  endurance  hardly  less  distinguished.  How 
many  men  have  ever  displayed  the  perfect  simplicity  of  nature, 
the  utter  absence  of  vanity  or  affectation,  which  belongs  to  the  tru- 
est and  purest  greatness,  in  triumph  or  in  defeat,  as  General  Lee 
has  done  ?  When  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Southern  armies, 
he  moved  from  point  to  point,  as  duty  required,  with  less  parade 
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tban  a  European  general  of  division,  wearing  no  sword,  at- 
tended bj  no  other  staff  than  the  immediate  occasion  demanded, 
and  chatting  with  a  comrade  or  a  visitor  with  a  simple  courtesj 
which  had  in  it  no  shade  of  condescension*  Only  on  one  occa- 
sion does  he  seem  to  have  been  accoutred  with  the  slightest  re- 
gard to  military  display  or  personal  dignity ;  and  that,  character- 
isticaUy,  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  wore  the  Confederate 
uniform — ^the  occasion  of  his  interview  with  General  Grrant  on 
April  9, 1865.  After  the  war  he  retired  without  a  word  into 
privacy  and  obscurity.  Ruined  by  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  his  property,  which  McClellan  protected,  and  which  his  suc- 
cessors gave  up  to  ravage  and  pillage,  the  late  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Southern  armies  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  Vir- 
ginia college,  and  devoted  himself  as  simply  and  earnestly  to  its 
duties  as  if  he  had  never  filled  a  higher  station  or  performed 
more  exciting  functions.  Well  aware  of  the  jealous  temper  of 
the  party  dominant  in  the  North,  and  anxious,  above  all  things, 
to  avoid  exasperating  that  temper  against  his  conquered  coun- 
trymen, he  carefuUy  abstained  from  appearing  in  any  public  cer- 
emony or  taking  any  overt  part  in  political  questions.  Hi«  in- 
fluence has  been  exerted,  quietly  but  steadily,  in  one  direction, 
with  a  single  view  to  restore  harmony  and  good-will  between  the 
two  sections,  and  to  reconcile  the  oppressed  Southerners  to  the 
Union  from  which  he  fought  so  gallantly  to  free  them.  He 
has  discountenanced  all  regretful  longings  after  the  lost  risions 
of  Southern  independence ;  all  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the 
*  conquered  banner ; '  and  has  encouraged  the  South  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  her  material  prosperity  and  the  satisfaction  of  her 
national  feelings  in  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  result  of  the  war, 
and  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Federal  bond.  It  was  characteristic 
and  worthy  of  the  man  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  sue  for  a 
formal  pardon  from  President  Johnson ;  not  for  any  advantage 
which  he  personally  could  obtain  thence,  but  to  set  the  example 
of  submission  to  liis  comrades-in-arms,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  a 
humiliation  without  which  the  conquerors  refused  them  that  res- 
titution to  civil  rights  necessary  to  any  effort  to  retrieve  their 
own  or  their  country's  fortunes.  Truer  greatness,  a  loftier  na- 
ture, a  spirit  more  unselfish,  a  character  purer,  more  chivalrous. 
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the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever  known.  Of  stainless  life  and  deep 
religious  feeling,  yet  free  from  all  taint  of  cant  and  fanaticism, 
and  as  dear  and  congenial  to  the  Cavalier  Stuart  as  to  the  Puri- 
tan Stonewall  Jackson ;  unambitious,  but  ready  to  sacrifice  all  at 
the  call  of  duty ;  devoted  to  his  cause,  yet  never  moved  by  his 
feelings  beyond  the  line  prescribed  by  his  judgment ;  never  pro- 
voked by  just  resentment  to  punish  wanton  cruelty  by  repri- 
sals which  would  have  given  a  character  of  needless  savagery 
to  the  war — ^both  North  and  South  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati-* 
tude  to  him,  and  the  time  will  come  when  both  will  be  equally 
proud  of  him.  And  well  they  may,  for  his  character  and  his 
life  afford  a  complete  answer  to  the  reproaches  commonly  cast  on 
money-grubbing,  mechanical  America.  A  country  which  has 
given  birth  to  men  like  him,  and  those  who  followed  him,  may 
look  the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  face  without  shame ;  for  the 
fatherlands  of  Sidney  and  of  Bayard  never  produced  a  nobler 
soldier,  gentleman,  and  Christian,  than  General  Robert  E.  Lee." 

We  may  add  to  these  the  following  just  remarks  upon  the 
occupation  to  which  Greneral  Lee  devoted  himself  at  the  close  of 
his  military  career,  from 

The  Old  Dominion. 

^^  Surely  it  should  be  a  cause  of  thankfulness  and  encourage- 
ment for  those  who  are  teachers,  that  their  profession  has  re- 
ceived this  reflection  of  glory  and  honor  from,  this  choice  of  his, 
from  this  life,  and  from  this  death.  And  it  is  enduring  honor  for 
all  the  colleges  of  the  South,  and  for  all  our  schools — an  honor 
in  which  all  may  share  alike  without  jealousy — that  this  pure 
and  bright  name  is  inseparably  connected  by  the  will  of  him  that 
bore  it  with  the  cause  of  education,  and  is  blended  now  with  that 
of  Washington  in  the  name  of  one  of  our  own  institutions  of 
learning.  We  think  that  so  long  as  the  name  of  Lee  is  honored 
and  loved  among  us,  our  Southern  teachers  may  rejoice  and 
grow  stronger  in  their  work,  when  they  remember  that  he  was 
one  of  their  number,  and  that  his  great  heart,  that  had  so  bravely 

borne  the  fortunes  of  a  great  empire,  bore  also,  amid  its  latest 
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aspirations,  the  interests,  the  anxieties,  and  the  hopes  of  the  un- 
pretending but  noble  profession  of  teadiing. 

^  To  leave  this  out  of  the  account  would  be,  indeed,  to  do  sad 
injustice  to  Greneral  Lee's  own  memory.  And  that,  not  only  be- 
cause his  position  in  this  profession  was  of  his  own  choice,  and 
was  steadily  maintained  with  unchanging  purpose  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  but  also  because  the  acknowledgment  of  his  service  here 
is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  fame.  In  no  position  of 
his  life  did  he  more  signally  develop  the  great  qualities  of  his 
character  than  in  this ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  some  of  the 
greatest  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  the  light  of  the  serene 
patience  and  of  the  simple  and  quiet  self-consecration  of  his  latest 
years.  It  was  then  that,  far  from  the  tumult  of  arms  and  from 
the  great  passions  of  public  life,  with  no  great  ambition  to  nerve 
his  heart,  nor  any  great  events  to  obscure  the  public  criticism  of 
his  conduct,  he  displayed  in  calm  and  steady  light  the  grandest 
features  of  his  character,  and  by  this  crucial  test,  added  certain 
confirmation  to  the  highest  estimate  that  could  have  been  formed 
of  his  character  and  of  his  abilities.  It  was  indeed  a  ^crucial 
test '  for  such  a  man ;  and  that  he  sustained  it  as  he  did  is  not 
among  the  smallest  of  his  claims  to  the  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen. No  tribute  to  his  memory  can  be  just  that  does  not 
take  this  last  great  service  into  the  account ;  and  no  history  of 
his  life  can  be  fairly  written  that  shall  not  place  in  the  strongest 
light  his  career  and  influence  as  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege." 

And  we  may  appropriately  close  with  the  following  thought- 
ful words  from  the  pen  of 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

"  In  the  darkest  hour  of  our  trials,  in  the  very  midst  of  our 
deepest  aflOiction,  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  noble  Lee,  Heav- 
en sends  to  us  as  consolation  the  best  sign  of  the  times  vouch- 
safed in  many  a  day.  It  addresses  the  heart,  rent  as  it  is  in  sur- 
veying the  desolations  around  us,  as  the  rainbow  upon  the  breast 
of  the  receding  storm-cloud  when  its  power  and  fury  are  over. 

"  That  sign  is  the  unmistakable  estimation  in  which  the  real 
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merits  and  worth  of  this  illustrious  chieftain  of  the  cause  of  the 
Southern  States  is  held  by  all  classes  of  persons,  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  North. 

'^  Partisans  and  leaders,  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  our  insti- 
tutions, may,  while  temporarily  in  high  places,  by  firaud  and 
usurpation,  keep  up  the  false  cry  of  rebel  and  traitor/  but  these 
irrepressible  outburstings  of  popular  sentiment,  regarding  no  re- 
straints on  great  occasions  which  cause  NaJture  to  speak,  show 
clearly  how  this  ciy  and  charge  are  regarded  and  looked  upon  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  everywhere. 

"  Everywhere  Lee  is  honored ;  not  only  as  a  Aero,  but  as  a 
patriot.  This  is  but  the  foreshadowing  of  the  general  judgment 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  of  the  world,  not 
only  upon  Lee,  but  upon  all  of  his  associates  who  fought,  bled, 
and  died  in  that  glorious  cause  in  which  he  won  his  immortality. 
Hiat  cause  was  the  sovereign  right  of  local  self-government  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  of  this  continent.  ThaJt  cause  is 
not  dead  I  Let  it  never  be  abandoned ;  but  let  its  friends  rally 
to  its  standard  in  the  forum  of  reason  and  justice,  with  the  re- 
newed hope  and  energy  from  this  soul-inspiriting  sign  that  it  lies 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  hearts* of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  all  sections  of  this  country. 

*'Li  these  popular  manifestations  of  respect  and  veneration 
for  the  man  who  won  all  his  glory  in  maintaining  this  cause, 
present  usurpers  should  read  their  doom,  and  all  friends  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  should  take  fresh  courage  in  all  political  con- 
flicts, never  to  lower  their  standard  of  principles." 


THB  END. 
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THE  NEW  American  Cyclopjidia. 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Edited  by  GEOftGE  ftlPLET  nd  CBARLES  A,  DAIA,  i 

knOD    BT    ▲    HTTMIBOUB  BIUOT    CORPS    OF    WKITKBS,    Dl    ALL    BRAHOHBI  OF  BCmOi^  A» 

A2n>  umuLTini. 
In  fliztacn  larg*  TOlnmei,  Sro.    750  doabto-eoliimn  pagM  In  MOh  Tolnmtb 

**  The  leading  oI^Xtdb  to  public  oonsideration  whieh  the  Kew  American  Cydopadin  pQ» 
feeees  maj  be  ttms  briefly  stated : 

"  1.  It  surpasses  alt  other  works  in  the  folness  and  ability  of  the  articles  relating  tt 
the  United  States. 

*'  2.  Ko  other  worlc  contains  so  many  reliable  biographies  of  the  leading  men  ol 
this  and  other  nations.  In  this  respect  it  is  far  superior  eren  to  the  more  bulky  Eocjolih 
p»dia  Britannica. 

**  8.  The  best  minds  in  this  country  have  been  employed  in  enriching  its  pages  with 
the  latest  data,  and  the  meet  recent  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  manufactures,  mechai^ 
iosy  and  eeneral  sdenoe. 

**  4.  It  is  a  library  in  itself^  where  erery  topic  Is  treated,  and  where  information  can  bt 
rieaned  which  will  enable  a  student,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  to  consult  other  authorities^ 
uus  affording  him  an  inraluable  key  to  knowledge. 

**  6.  It  is  neatly  printed,  wiUi  readable  type,  on  good  paper,  and  contains  a  most  oopiooi 
index 

**  6.  It  is  the  only  work  which  gives  any  thing  approaching  correct  descriptions  of  dties 
and  towns  of  America,  or  embraces  reliable  statistics  showing  the  wonderftd  growth  of  afl 
sections." 

"  It  is  a  work  written  by  Americans  for  Americans.  It  proffers  them  the  knowledga 
they  most  require,  selected  and  arranged  by  those  who  are  competent  to  the  task,  becaosa 
Hiey  themselves  bad  experienced  the  want  they  now  caideavor  to  supply.  It  is  minute  oa 
points  of  general  interest,  and  condensed  in  those  of  more  partial  ^>plication.  Its  info^ 
BMtion  is  the  latest  extant,  and  in  advance  of  any  other  book  of  leierenoa  in  the  worid. 
The  best  talent  in  the  country  has  been  engaged  m  its  production.*' 


th0  Worth 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  least  for  the  use  of  American  readers,  and  in 
vsspects  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  the  Cydopttdia  will  greatly  sarpasa.  la 
its  vahie  as  a  reference  book,  any  similar  compihuion  thai  has  yet  be^  issued  on  eittMr 
rideoftheAtlantio.*» 
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MMmI,  (XtiI,  Militeiy,  and  Sodal  Affiun;  PnUk  Doooiecti;  Bk^r^kj; 
Btitiitki;  OommaEee;  linaooe;  Ltestnre;  Sdoioe;  Agirmliflre, 

•ad  MudiiBiifial  Indiiitiy. 


TMi  work  wm  wiiiitiM^d  te  Vbm  jmt  IMI,  and  om  Tolamc  b  pal>Uske4  nraDr.  fa  tkc 
iittlk«  «*S«wAa«rfaui<>cl«fNiaa.*    SMfa  ToteiM  b  fat«iMtod  to  be  a  C>clefMM9a  W  the 
i  MeltoetaAl  derelepaMt  of  «b«  jear,  «Bd  cmfeneee  the  politicai,  drfl,  mlmwy,  and  eoeU  s 

itffte:  iBfMrUat  PabHe  D0e«neBU;Biofrapbj,  Stodecice;  Oomaeree;  Fiauee;  Lhcatart; 

»;  AjBlcaltore;  Meehudesl  ladoalrx,  Ac    la  a  word,  ft  eorcn  the  Mae  fltld  aa  tba  *5«v 
a  Cyclopedia,**  bat  each  TohuM  la  eanflaad  to  the  raaoHa  of  iu  jear. 

Hm  portloaa  of  the  Tohnaa  for  1811  rdathif  to  the  United  fltateo  embiaee  ftill  det»tea  of  Ca»iercai 
dvtof  the  jear  oo  the  etato  of  the  CTalon,  all  plana  of  reeonttroetSoo  proposed,  wfth  tb«  rpporta  ef 
tho  aoMiHfiit  opoa  them ;  the  Tdo  mtwm%m  of  Praaldeot  Johnaon,  aad  the  actSoo  of  Coafrcai  opoa 
thaw ;  the  varfooa  potttkal  oonveotlona  of  the  year,  with  thefr  prooewUnga  aad  thermtlu  oftbeeW 
daaa  la  all  the  tflatea;  the  |m>w>edlBa»  fai  the  Boathern  Btaiea  to  reorgaalxe  tbrir  latCTiial  ailUra; 
tho  pofHIoB  aad  rffhU  allowed  to  tta  ftaednen,  with  the  praetical  openttoo  of  the  FreednMali 
Bwan:  the  floaacW  ooodltSoB  of  the  United  Btatea,  with  the  pnctteal  opoathm  of  its  syEtcma  of  tax 
alloa,  Ita  carcDcy,  debt,  baaka,  aomniana,  dta. ;  lu  dtplomatle  oomepoodcoee ;  eooditioB  of  iu  Army 
mA  Mwj,  tnatment  of  Fciiiaaa»  A& 

Under  Vmttfu  AfBUn,  all  thaaa  ooaatrlea  are  notieed  wbidi  hare  attracted  attention  dnrlnf  each 
by  any  change  la  thefr  poHtlcd,  mflltaty,  or  foreigB  relation*— or  In  their  iodoatnal  or  ooauBerclMl 


llioae  hrMDKbf  of  natunl  and  praetfcal  Bdence  in  which  progreM  baa  been  made  are  notieed 
year,  and  the  developmente  folly  bruofbt  ap. 

The  eouflltlon  of  the  principal   relifffcos  denomtnatlona,  with  their  branchea,  memN^rshlp,  m 
bera,  Tlewe  oo  drii  afblra,  aod  the  apread  of  their  opinlooa  amoog  the  nations.  Is  presented 

The  ffeofrrspblcal  explorations  aod  diseoTerlet  are  stated.    The  record  of  literature  uid  literary 
la  cartiKilly  explained.    Nor  is  the  large  mortality  among  distinguished  meo  oTerlooked. 

The  eon  tents  are  acoompanled  by  a  moat  extonaire  and  complete  Index. 


**  It  la  an  enterprise  of  immense  raloe  to  the  public,  and  oufht  to  be  in  cTcry  library,  pcbUc  oud 
prtrate,  as  an  inraluable  book  of  reference.**— ^t^oe  and  Argtm^  Albany^  K  i'. 

"We  can  confldratly  and  consdentiously  recommend  the*  Annual  CyclopaMlIa*  to  a}l  who  would 
bai?o  an  accurate  and  readable  hlatory  of  eontomporary  eTsnta  doee  at  hand,  aod  as  s  safe  work  cf 
mtmwaix  ^^£t$ning  TraioM&r, 


For  thci  Yean   1861,  1862,  1868,   1864,  1866,  1866,  and  1867. 

Cloth POTTOL,    $6.00     I    Half  Russia,  extra  gilt per  toI.,    fTJiO 

library  Leather **  A.00    1    Full  if  orocco,  antique,  gilt  edgea  .. .      *«  9.00 
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